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Voi. V. B 
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plies had like to have proved ineffectual through a want 
of harmony in her councils. In the course of the last year 
the clamorous voice of dis.satisfaction bad been raised by 
a series of disapiiointments and miscarriages, which were 
imputed to want of intelligence, sagacity, and vigour in 
the administration. The defeat of Braddock, the reduction 
of Oswego, and other forts in America, the delay of arma- 
ments, the neglect of opportunities, ineffectual cruises, 
absurd dispositions of fleets and squadrons, the disgrace in 
the Mediterranean, and the loss of Minorca, were num- 
bered among the misfortunes that flowed from the crude 
designs of a weak dispirited ministry ; and the prospect 
of their acquiescing in a continental war brought them 
still farther in contempt and detestation with the body 
of the people. In order to conciliate the good-will of 
those whom their conduct had disobliged, to acquire a 
fresh stock of credit with their fellow-subjects, and remove 
from their own shoulders part of what future censure might 
ensue, they admitted into a share of the administration a 
certain set of gentlemen, remarkable for their talents and 
popularity, beaded by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, esteemed 
the two most illustrious patriots of Great Britain, alike 
distinguished and admired for their unconquerable spirit 
and untainted intq;rity. The former of these was ap- 
pointed secretary of state, and the other chancellor of 
the exche(}uer ; and their friends were vested with other 
honourable though subordinate offices. 

So far the people were charmed with the promotion of 
individuals, upon whose virtues and abilities they bad the 
most perfect reliance; but these new ingredients would 
never thoroughly mix with the old leaven. The adminis- 
tration became an emblem of the image that Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw in his dream, the leg was of iron, and the foot 
was of clay. The old junta found their new associates very 
unfit fur their purposes. They could neither persuade, 
cajole, nor intimidate them into measures which they 
thought repugnant to the true interest of their country. 
The new ministers combated in council eveiy such plan, 
however patronised: they openly opposed in pailiament 
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every design which they deemed unworthy of the crown, 
ur prejudicial to the people, even though distinguished 
by the predilection of the sovereign. Far from bargain- 
ing fur their places, and surrendering their principles by 
capitulation, they maintained in office their independency 
and candour with the most vigilant circumspection, and 
seemed determined to show, that he is the best minister to 
the sovereign who acts with the greatest probity towards 
the subject. Those who immediately surrounded the 
throne were supposed to have concealed the true charac- 
ters of these faithful servants from tlie knowledge of their 
royal master; to have represented them as obstinate, im- 
perious, ignorant, and even lukewarm in their loyalty; 
and to have declared, that with such colleagues it would 
be impossible to move the machine of government accord- 
ing to his majesty's inclination. These suggestions, art- 
fully inculcated, produced the desired effect : on the ninth 
day of April, Mr. Pitt, by his majesty's command, re- 
signed the seals of secretary of state for the southern de- 
partment. In the room of Mr. l^egge, the king was pleased 
to grant the office of chancellor of the exchequer to the 
right honourable lord Mansfield, chief-justice (k the court 
of king’s bench, the same personage whom we have men- 
tioned before under the name of Mr. Murray, solicitor- 
general, now promoted and ennobled for his extraordi- 
nary merit and important services. The fate of Mr. Pitt 
was extended to some of his principal friends : the board 
.of admiralty was changed, and some other removals wene 
made with the same intention. 

What was intended as a disgrace to Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge turned out one of (he most shining circum- 
stances of their characters. The whole nation seemed to 
rise up, as one raan^ in the vindication of their fame : 
every mouth was opened in their praise; and a great 
number of respectable cities and corporations presented 
them with the freedom of their respective societies, en- 
closed in gold boxes of curious workmanship, as testi- 
monies of their peculiar veneration. What the people 
highly esteem, t.hey jn a matutgr idolize. No.t contented 
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with making offerings so flattering and grateful to con- 
scious virtue, they conceived the most violent prejudices 
against those gentlemen who succeeded in the administra- 
tion ; fully convinced, that the same persons who had sunk 
the nation in the present distressful circumstances, who 
had brought on her dishonour, and reduced her to the 
verge of destruction, were by no means the fit instruments 
of her delivery and redemption. The whole kingdom caught 
fire at the late changes ; nor could the power, the cunning, 
and the artifice of a faction, long support itself against 
the united voice of Great Britain, which soon pierced the 
ears of the sovereign. It was not possible to persuade the 
people that salutary measures could be su^i^ested or pur- 
sued, except by the few, whose zeal for the honour of 
their country, and steady adherence to an upright disin- 
terested conduct, bad secured their confidence, and claimed 
their veneration. A great numberof addresses, dutifully 
and loyally expressed, solicited the king, ever ready to 
meet half-way the wishes of his faithful people, to restore 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Le^e to their former employments. 
Upon this they rested the security and honour of the na- 
tion, as well as the public expectation of the speedy and 
successful issue of a war, hitherto attended with disgraces 
and misfortunes. Accordingly, his majesty was graciously 
pleased to re-deliver the seals to Mr. Pitt, appointing him 
secretary of state for the southern department, on the 
twenty-ninth day of June; and, five days after, the oflice 
of chancellor of the exchequer was restored to Mr. Legge 
promotions that afforded universal satisfaction. 

COALITION OF PARTIES. 

It would not, perhaps, be possible to exclude, from 
a share in the administration, all who were not perfectly 
agreeable to the people : however unpopular the late niitii- 
Btiy might appear, still they possessed sufficient influence 
in the privy-council, and credit in the bouse of commons, 
to thwart every measure in which they did not themselves 
partake. This consideration, and very recent experience. 
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prubaiily dictated the necessity of a coalition, saliitaiy 
ill itself, and prudent, because it was the only means of 
assuaging; the rage of faction, and healing those divisions, 
more [lerniciuus to the public than the most mistaken 
^nd blundering councils. Sir Robert Henley was made 
lord-keeper of the great seal, and sworn of his majesty's 
privy-council, on the thirteenth day of ,lune: the custody 
of the privy-seal was committed to earlTemple: his grace 
the duke of Newcastle, Mr. Legge, Mr. Nugent, lord viii- 
count Uuiicannou, and Mr. Grenville, were appointed 
cominissioners fur executing the otlice of treasurer to 
his majesty's exchequer. Lord Anson, admirals Boscaweu 
and Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. West, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. El- 
liot, to pre.side at the board of admiralty; Mr. Fox was 
gratified with the office of receiver and payinaster-geueral 
of all his majesty's guards, garrisons, and land-forces ; and 
the earl of Thumund was made treasurer of the king's 
household, and sworn of his majesty’s privy-council. Other 
pruinoiions likewise took place, with a design to grati^ 
the adherents of either party; and so equally was the roy^ 
favour distributed, that the utmost harmony for a long 
time subsisted. Ingredients, seemingly heterogeneous, 
coiisolidated into one uniform mass, so as to produce ef- 
fects far exceeding the must sanguine expectations; and 
this prudent arrangement proved displeasing only to those 
whom violent party attachment had inspired with a nar- 
row and exclusive spirit. 

DESCENT ON THE COAST of FRANCE MEDITATED. 

The accumulated losses and disappointments of the 
preceding year made it absolutely necessary to retrieve the 
credit of the British arms and councils by some vigorous 
and spirited enterprise, which should, at the same time, 
produce some change in the circumstances of his Prussian 
mqjcsty, already depressed by the repulse at Colin, and in 
danger of being attacked by the whole power of France, 
now ready to fall upon him, like a torrent, which bad so 
lately swept before it the army of observation, now on th# 
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I>rink of disgrace. A weU-plamie<i and vigorous descent 
on (he coast of France, it was tkuught, would probably 
give a decisive blow to the marine of that kingdom, and at 
the same time eifect a powerful diversion in favour of the 
Prussian monarch and the duke of Cumberland, driven 
from all his posts in the electorate of Hanover, by draw- 
ing a part of the French forces to the defence and pro- 
tection of their own coasts. B<rth were objects of great 
concern, upon which the sovereign and ministry were sedu- 
lously bent. His royal highness the duke, in a particu- 
lar manner, urged the necessity of some enterprise of this 
nature, as the only expedient to obviate the shameful con- 
vention now in agitatiou. The ministry foresaw, that, by 
destroying the enemy's shipping, all succours would lie 
cut off from America, whither they were daily transport- 
ing troops; the British commerce secured, without those 
convoys so inconvenient to the board of admiralty, and 
to the merchants; and thi>se ideal fears of an invasion, 
that had in some measure affected the public credit, 
wholly dispelled. 

COMMAND OF THE FLEET GIVEN TO SIR 
EDWARD HAWKE, &c. 

Fkom these considerations a powerful fleet was ordered 
to be got in readiness to put to sea on the shortest notice, 
and ten regiments of foot were marched to the Isle of 
Wight. The naval armament, consisting of eighteen 
ships of the line, besides frigates, flre-ships, bomb-ketches, 
and transports, was put under the command of sir Eil- 
ward Hawke, an oflicer whose faithful services recom- 
mended him, above all others, to this command ; and rear- 
admiral Knowles was appointed bis subaltern. Sir John 
Mordaunt was preferred to take the command of the land- 
forces ; and both strictly enjoined to act with the utmost 
unanimity and harmony. Europe beheld with astonish- 
ment these mighty preparations. The destination of the 
armament was wrapped in the most pp)found secrecy : it 
exercised the penetration of politicians, and Oiled France 
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with very serious alHrms. Various were the impediments 
which obstructed the enibarkatiun of tbe troops for several 
weeks, while Mr. Pitt expressed the greatest uneasiness at 
the delay, and repeatedly urged the commander in chief 
to expedite his departure; but a sufficient number of 
trausports, owing to some blunder in the contractors, had 
not yet arrived. 'I'he troops expressed an eager iinpatieuce 
to signalize themselves against the enemies of the liberties 
of Europe ; but the superstitious drew unfavourable pre- 
sages from the dilaturiness of the embarkation. , At last 
tiie transfMirts arrived, the troops were put on board with 
all ex[)edition, and the fleet got under sail on the eighth 
day of September, attended with the prayers of every man 
wanned with the love of his country, and solicitous fur 
her honour. The public, big with expectation, dubious 
where the stroke would fall, but confldeiit of its success, 
were impatient for tidings from the fleet; but it was not 
till the fourteenth, that even the troops on lioard began 
to conjecture that a descent was meditated on the coast 
of Fratice, near Rochefort or Rochelle. 

ADMIRAL KNOWLES SENT TO TAKE AIX. 

On the twentieth, the fleet made the Isle of Oleron, 
and then sir Edward Hawke sent an order to vice-admiral 
Knowles, retpiiring him, if the wind permitted the fleet, 
to proi-eed to Basque road, to stand in as near to the Isle 
of Aix as the pilot would carry him, with such ships of 
his division as he thought necessary fur the service, and 
to batter the fort till the garrison should either abandon 
or surrender it. But the immediate execution of this 
order was frustrated by a French ship of war’s standing 
in to the very middle of the fleet, and continuing in that 
station for some time before she discovered her mistake, 
or any of the captains had a siguat thrown out to give 
chase. Admiral Knowles, when too late, ordered the 
Magnanime, captain Howe, and Torbay, captain Keppel, 
on that service, and thereby retarded tbe attack upon 
which he was immediately sent. A stroke of policy greatly 
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to be admired, as from hence he gained time to assure 
himself of the strength of the furtihcatiuns of Aix, before 
he ran bis majesty’s ships into danger. 

ATTACK AND SURRENDER OF AIX. 

While the above ships, with the addition of the Royal 
William, were attending the French ship of war safe iiitc 
the river Garonne, the remainder of the fleet was beating 
to windward off the isle of Oieron ; and the commander 
ill chief publishing orders and regulations which did cnylit 
to his judgment, and would have been highly useful, had 
there ever been occasion to put them in execution. On 
the twenty-third the van of the fleet, led by captain' 
Howe in the Magnanintc, stood towards Aix, a small island 
situated in the mouth of the river Cbarente, leading up 
to Rochefort, the fortifications half finished, and mounted 
with about thirty cannon and mortars, the garrison com- 
po'icd of six hundred men, and the whole island about 
five miles in circumference. As the Magnanime ap^ 
proached, the enemy fired briskly upon her; but captain 
Howe, regardless of their faint end^vours, kept on his 
course without flinching, dnipping his anchors close to 
the walls, and poured in so incessant a fire as soon silenced 
their artillery. It was, however, near an hour before the 
fort struck, when some forces were landed to take pos- 
session of so important a conquest, with orders to de- 
molish the fortifications, the care of which was intrusted 
to vice-admiral Knowles. 

Inconsiderable as this success might appear, it greatly 
elated the troops, and was deemed an happy omen of fur- 
ther advantages; but, instead of embarking the troops 
that night, as was universally expected, several successive 
days were spent in councils of war, soundings of the coast, 
and deliberations whether the king’s express orders were 
practicable, or to be complied with. Eight days were 
elapsed since the first appearance of the fleet on the 
coast, and the alarm was given to the enemy. Sir Edward 
Hawke, indeed, proposed laying a sixty gun ship against 
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Fiiuras, and battering that fort, which it was thought 
would help to secure the landing of the troops, and fa- 
cilitate the enterprise on Rochefort. I'his a French pilot 
on board (Thierry) undertook; but after a ship had been 
lighted for the purpose, vice-admiral Knowles reported, 
that a bomb-ketch had run a-ground at alwve the distance 
of two miles from the fort; upon which the project of 
battering or bombarding the fort was abandoned. The 
admiral likewise proposed to bombard Rochelle ; but this 
overture was over-ruled, for reasons which we need nut 
mention. It was at length determined, in a council of 
war held on the eighth, to make a descent, and attack the 
forts leading to and upon the mouth of the river Charente. 
An order, in consequence of this resolution, was imme- 
diately issued for the troops to be ready to embark from 
the transports in the boats precisely at twelve o’clock at 
night. Accordingly, the boats were prepared, and filled 
with the men at the time appointed, and now they re- 
mained beating against each other, and the sides of the 
ships, for the space of four hours, while the council were 
determining whether, after all the trouble given, they 
should land ; when, at length, an order was published for 
the troops to return to their respective transports, and all 
thoughts of a descent, to appearance, were wholly aban- 
doned. The succeeding days were employed in blowing 
up and demolishing the fortifications of Aix ; after which, 
the laud oflicers, in a council of war, took the final reso- 
liitiuii of returning to England without any further at- 
tempts, fully satisfied they had done all in their power to 
execute the designs of the ministry, and chousing rather 
to oppose the frowns of an angry sovereign, the murmurs 
of an incensed nation, and the contempt of mankind, than 
fight a handful of dastardly militia. Such was the issue 
of ati expedition that raised the expectations of all Europe, 
threw the coasts of Prance into the utmost confusion, 
and cost the people of England little less than a million 
of money. 
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THE FLF.ET RETURNS TO SPITHEAD. 

The Hfet was uu sooner returned than the whole nation 
was in a lenneut, I'he public expectation had t>een wound 
up to the highest pitch, and now the disappointment was 
proportioned to the sanguine hopes conceived, that the 
pride of France would have been humbled by so formid- 
able an arniament. I'he ministry, and with them the 
national voice, exclaimed against the commanding officers, 
and the military men retorted the calumny, by laying the 
blame on the pnijectors of the enterprise, who had put 
the nation to great expense before they bad obtained the 
necessary information. Certain it was, that blame must 
fall somewhere, and the ministry resolved to acquit them- 
selves and fix the accusation, by requesting his majesty to 
appoint a board of officers of character and ability, to 
enipiire into the causes of the late miscarriage. This 
alone it was that could appease the public clamours, and 
afford general satisfaction. I'he enemies of Mr. Pitt en- 
deavoured to wrest the miscarriage of the expedition to 
Ills prejudice, but the whispers of faction were soon 
drowned in the voice of the whole people of England, who 
never could persuade themselves that a gentleman, raised 
to the height of power and popularity by mere dint of 
superior merit, integrity, and disinterestedness, would now 
s icrihce his reputation by a mock armament, or hazard 
incurring the derision of Europe, by neglecting to obtain 
all the necessary previous information, or doing whatever 
might contribute to the success of the expedition. Jt was 
asked. Whether reason or justice dictated, that a late un- 
fortunate admiral should be capitally punished for not 
trying and exerting his utmost ability to relieve Fort 
St. Philip, invested by a powerful army, and surrounded 
with a numerous fleet, while no charge of negligence or 
cowardice was bmiight against those who occasioned the 
miscai'riage of a well-concerted and well-appointed expe- 
dition.* The people, they said, were not to be quieted 
with the resolutions of a council of war, composed of men, 
whose inactivity ipight fra^nc excuses for declining to 
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expose themselves to danger. It was publicly mentioned, 
that such backwardness appeared among the geueral of. 
beers before the fleet reached the Isle of Oleron, as occa* 
sioned the admiral to declare, with warmth, that be would 
comply with his orders, and go into Basque-road, what- 
ever might be the consequence. It was asked. Why the 
army did not land on the night of the twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth, and whether the officers, sent out to re. 
eonnoitre, had returned with such intelligence as seemed 
to render a descent impracticable } it was asked, whether 
the commander in chief had complied with bis majesty’s 
orders, '* To attempt, as far as should be found practica- 
ble, a descent on the coast of Prance, at or near Roche- 
fort, in order to attack, and, by a vigorous impression, 
force that place ; and to burn and destroy, to the utmost 
of his power, all docks, magazines, arsenals, and ship- 
ping, as shall be found there?” Such rumours as these, 
eveiy where propagated, rendered an enquiry no less ne- 
cessary to the reputation of the officers on the expedition, 
than to the minister who had projected it. Accordingly 
a board, consisting of three officers of rank, reputation, 
aud ability, was appointed by his majesty, to enquire 
into the reasons why the fleet returned without having 
executed his majesty’s orders. 

The three general officers, who met on the twenty-first 
of the same month, were Charles duke of Marlborough, 
lieutenant-general, major-generals lord George Sackville 
and John Waldegrave. To judge of the practicability of 
executing his majesty’s orders, it was necessary to enquire 
into the nature of the intelligence upon which the expe- 
dition was projected. The first and most important was 
a letter sent to sir John, afterwards lord Ligonier, by 
lieutenant-colonel Clark. This letter had been frequent^ 
examined in the privy-council, and contained, in sulv 
stance, that colonel Clark, in returning from Gibraltar, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, 
had travelled along the western coast of France, to ob- 
serve the condition of the fortifications, and judge bow 
far a descent would be practicable, ia ease of a rupture 
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between Great Britain and France. On his comiiif; to 
Kochefurt, where he was attended by an engineer, be 
was surprised tu find the greatest part of a good rampart^ 
with a rev^temeut, flanked only with redans; no out- 
works, no covered-way, and, in many places, no ditch, so 
that the bottom of the wall was seen at a distance. He 
remembered, that in other places, where the earth had 
been taken out tu form the rampart, there was left round 
them a considerable height of ground, whence an enemy 
might draw a great advantage : that for above the length 
of a front, or two or three hundred yards, there was no 
rampart, or even intrencbmeut, but only small <litches, in 
the low and marshy grounds next the river, which, how. 
ever, were dry at low water; yet the bottom remained 
muddy and slimy. Towards the river, no rampart, no 
batteries, no parapet, on either side appeared, and on the 
land-side be observed some high ground within the dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards of 
the town ; in which condition the colonel was told by the 
engineer the place had remained for above seventy years. 
To prevent giving umbrage, he drew no plan of the place, 
and even burnt the few sketches he had by him : how- 
ever, as to utility, the colonel declared himself as much 
satisfied as if he had taken a plan. He could not ascer- 
tain the direct height of the rampart, but thought it 
could not exceed twenty-five feet, including the parapet. 
The river might be about one hundred and thirty feet 
broad, and the entrance defended by two or three small 
redoubts. As to forces, none are ever garrisoned at Roche- 
fort, except marines, which, at the time the colonel was 
on the spot, amounted to about one thousand. This was 
the first intelligence the ministry received of the state of 
Rochefort, which afforded sufficient room to believe, that 
an attack by surprise might be attended with happy con- 
sequences. It was true, that colonel Clark made his 
observations in time of peace; but it was likewise pro- 
bable, that no great alterations were made on account of 
the war, as the place had remained in the same condition 
during the two or three last wars with France, when they 
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bad the same reasons as now to expect their coasts would 
be insulted. The next information was obtained from 
Joseph Thierry, a French pilot, of the protestant religion, 
who passed several examinations before the privy-council. 
This person declared, that be had followed the business 
of a pilot on the coast of France for the space of twenty 
years, and served as first pilot in several of the king’s 
ships : that be had, in particular, piloted the Magnaniine, 
before she was taken hy the English, for about twenty-two 
months, and had often conducted her into the road of 
the Isle of Aix; and that he was perfectly acquainted 
with the entrance, which, indeed, is so easy as to render 
a pilot almost unnecessary. The road, he said, afforded 
good anchorage in twelve or fourteen fathoms water, as 
far as Bayonne : the channel between the islands of Oleron 
and Rh4 was three leagues broad, and the banks neces> 
sary to be avoided lay near the land, except one called 
the Boiard, which is easily discerned by the breakers. He 
affirmed, that the largest vessels might draw up close to 
the fort of Aix, which he would undertake the Magnanime 
alone should destroy ; that the largest ships might come 
up to the Vigerot, two miles distant from the mouth ot 
the river, with all their cannon and stores; that men 
might be landed to the north of fort Fouras, out of sight 
of the fort, upon a meadow where the ground is firm and 
level, under cover of the cannon of the fleet. This landing 
place he reckoned at about five miles from Rochefort, the 
way dry, and no way intercepted by ditches and morasses. 
He said, great part of the city was encompassed by a wail ; 
but towards the river, on both sides, for about sixty paces, 
it was enclosed only with pallisades, without a foss4. To 
the intelligence of colonel Clark and Thierry, the minister 
added a secret account obtained of the strength and dis- 
tribution of the French forces, whence it appeared highly 
probable that no more than ten thousand men could be 
allowed for the defence of the whole coast, from St. Valery 
to Bocrdeaux. In consequence of the above information 
the secret expedition was planned ; instructions were given 
to sir John Mordaunt and admiral Hawke to make a 
You V.. C 
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vi^irous impressioa od the French coast, and all the other 
measures projected, which, it was imagined, would make 
an effectual diversion, by obliging the enemy to employ a 
great part of their forces at home, disturb and shake the 
credit of their public loans, impair the strength and re- 
sources of their navy, disconcert their extensive and dan- 
gerous operations of war, and, finally, give life, strength, 
and lustre to the common cause and his majesty’s arms. 
The board of enquiry took next into consideration the se- 
veral letters and explanatory instructions sent to sir John 
Mordaunt, in consequence of some difficulties which might 
possibly occur, stated by that general in letters to the 
minister, previous to his sailing. Then they examined 
the report made to sir Edward Hawke by admiral Brode- 
rick, and the captains of men of war sent to sound the 
French shore from Rochelle to fort Fuuras, dated Sep- 
tember the twenty-ninth; the result of the councils of 
war on the twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth ; sir Edward 
Hawke's letter to sir John Mordaunt on the twenty- 
seventh, and the general's answer on the twenty-ninth: 
after which sir John Mordaunt was called upon to give his 
reasons for not putting bis majesty’s instructions and or- 
ders into execution. This be did in substance as follows: 
the attempt on Rochefort, be understood, was to have 
been on the footing of a coup de main or surprise, which 
it would be impossible to execute if the design was dis- 
covered, or the alarm taken. He also understood that an 
attempt could not be made, nay, that his majesty did not 
require it should, unless a proper place for debarking, and 
a safe retreat for the troops was discovered, particularly 
where the ships could protect them ; and a safe communi- 
cation with the fleet, and conveyance of supplies from it, 
were found. His sentiments, be said, were confirmed by 
a paper to this purpose, delivered to him by sir John 
Ligonier, on bis first being appointed to command the ex- 
pedition. It was likewise probable, be thought, that al- 
though Rochefort should have remained in the situation in 
which colonel Clark and the pilot Tbieriy bad seen it 
three years before, yet that a few days* preparatloo could 
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make it sufficiently defensihle against a coup de mttirt. 
Judging, therefore, the dependence on such an operation 
alone improper, he applied to the ministry for two more 
old battalions, and artillery fur a regular attack to force 
the place, which, from its constniction, appeared as diffi- 
cult to be made defensible against the latter, as easily se- 
cured against the former. But this request being; refused, 
he still thought it his duty to obey his orders on the foot- 
ing on which the expedition was planned, especially as he 
understood his instructions were discretionary, regarding 
the circumstances of the time, the condition of the place, 
and the nature of the service. He recited the positive 
and credible intelligence received, as well before the em- 
barkation as during the voyage, of the alarm given to 
France, and the preparations made along the French 
coasts from Brest and St. Maloes to Rochefort: tlie ac- 
cidents that kept the fleet hovering along the coasts, and 
prevented the possibility of an attempt by surprise : the 
reports of all the gentlemen employed in sounding the 
coasts, so contrary to the intelligence given by Thierry the 
pilot : the opinion of the council of war, by which he was 
enjoined to act, and with which his own judgment con- 
curred: the endeavours used, after the twenty-sixth, to 
Bud out some expedient fur annoying the enemy and exe- 
cuting his majesty’s instructions: the attempt made to 
land, ill consequence of the resolution of the second coun- 
cil of war, which was prevented by boistenius and stormy 
weather ; and, lastly, the reasons that determined him, in 
concert with the other land officers, to return to England. 

Having considered all these circumstances, and exa- 
mined several officers who served in the expedition, the 
court of enquiry gave in the following report to his ma- 
jesty: — “ It appears to us, that one cause of the expe- 
dition having failed is, the not attacking fort Fouras by 
sea, at the same time that it could have been attacked 
by land, agreeably to the first design, which certainly 
must have been of the greatest utility towards carrying 
your majesty’s instructions into execution. It was at first 
resolved by admiral Hawke ; ('rbierry, the pilot, having 
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undertaken the safe conduct of a ship to fort Fouras for 
that purpose), but afterwards laid aside, upon the repre* 
sentation of vice-admiral Knowles, that the Barfleur, the 
ship designed for that service, was a-ground, at the dis- 
tance of between four and live miles from the shore ; but 
as neither sir Edward Hawke nor the pilot could attend 
to give any information upon that head, we cannot pre- 
sume to offer any certain opinion thereupon. We conceive 
another cause of the failure of the eapeditiou to have 
been, that, instead of attempting to land when the report 
was received, on the twenty-fourth of September, from 
rear-admiral Broderick, and the captains who bad been 
out to sound and reconnoitre, a council of war was sum- 
moned and held on the twenty-fifth, in which it was una- 
nimously resolved nut to land, as the attempt on Rochefort 
was neither adviseable nor practicable ; but it does not ap- 
pear to us that there were then or at any time afterwards, 
either a body of troops or batteries on shore sufficient to 
have prevented the attempting a descent, in pursuance of 
the instructions signed by your m<\jesty: neither does it 
appear to us that there were any reasons sufficient to in- 
duce the council of war to believe that Rochefort was 
so changed in respect to its strength, or posture of de- 
fence, since the expedition was first resolved on in Eng- 
land, as to preveut all attempts of an attack upon the 
place, in order to burn and destroy the docks, maga- 
zines, arsenels, and shipping, in obedience to your ma- 
jesty’s command. And we think ourselves obliged to 
n-m.'irk, in the council of war on the twenty-eighth of 
iieptember, that no reason could have existed sufficient 
to prevent the attempt of landing the troops, as the 
council then unanimously resolved to land with all possible 
despatch. We beg leave also to remark, that after its 
being unanimously resolved to land, in the council of 
war of the twenty-eighth of September, the resolution 
was taken of returning to England, without any regular 
or general meeting of the said council ; but as the whole 
o|>eration was of so inconsiderable a nature, we do not 
offer this to your majesty as a cause of the failure of tlut 
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t-Kpeditiun ; since we cannot but look u|Kin the expe- 
llitioii to have failed from the time tht freat object of 
ft was laid aside in the council of war of thi twenty-fifth.’* 

SIR JOHN MORDAUNT TRIED BY A COURT- 
MARTIAL. 

Th is report, sitnied by the general officers, Marlborough, 
Sackville, and Waldegrave, probably laid tbe foundation 
for the court-martial which sat soon after upon the con- 
duct of the commander in chief op the expedition. The 
enemies of the mini-iter made a handle of the miscarriage 
to lessen him in the esteem of the public, by laying tlie 
whole blame on bis forming a project so ex|tensive to 
the nation, on intelligence not only slight at the first view, 
but false upon further examination. But the people were 
still his advocates; they discerned something mysterious 
in the whole conduct of the comtnander in chief. They 
plainly perceived that caution took place of vigour, aixl 
that the hours for action were spent in delibei ations at J 
councils of war. Had he debarked the troops, and mads 
such an attack as would have distitigiiished his courage, 
the voice of the people would have ac<|uitted him, however 
unsuccessful, though prudence, perhaps, might have con- 
demned him. Even Braddock’s rashness they deemed 
preferable to Mordaunt's inactivity: the loss of so many 
brave lives was thought less injurious atid disgraceful to 
the nation, than the too safe return of the present arma- 
ment. The one demonstrated that the British spirit still 
existed ; the other seemed to indicate the too powerful in- 
fluence of wealth, luxuiy, and those manners which teiid 
to debauch and emasculate the mind. A public trial of 
the commander in chief was expected by the people, and 
it was graciously granted by his majesty. It is even 
thought that sir John Mordaunt himself demanded to 
have his conduct scrutinized, by which method alone he 
was sensible his character could be re-established. His 
majesty’s warrant for holding a court-martial was accord- 
ingly signed on the third day of December. Tbe court 
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was composed of nine lieutenant-g;enerals, nine major- 
f^enerals, and three colonels, who sat on the fourteenth, 
and continued hy several adjournments, to the twentieth. 
Lieutenant-general sir John Mordaunt came prisoner l>e- 
fore the court, and the following charge was exhibited 
against him ; namely, that he being ap|>ointed, by the 
king, commander in chief of his majesty’s forces sent on 
an expedition to the coast of France, and having received 
orders and instructions relative thereto from his majesty, 
under his royal sign-manual, and abo by one of his priiici- 
pal secret;iries of state, had disobeyed his majesty’s said 
onlers and instructions. The proceedings of this court 
were nearly similar to those of the court of enquiry. The 
same evidences were examined, with the addition of sir 
Kdwani Hawke’s deposition ; and a defence, differtug in 
no essential point from the former, made hy the prisoner, 
hut the .judgment given was clear and explicit. Sir John 
Monlauiit was unanimously found Not guilty, and there- 
fore acquitted, while the public opinion remained unal- 
tered, and many persons inveighed as bitterly against the 
lenity of the present court-martial as they had formerly 
against the severity of the sentence passed U|>on a late 
unfortunate admiral. The evidence of one gentleman in 
particular drew attention : he was accused of tergiversa- 
tion, and of showing that partial indulgence which his 
own conduct required. He publicly defended bis charac- 
ter ; his performance was censured, and himself dismissed 
the service of bis sovereign. 

FLEETS SENT TO THE EAST AND WEST INDIES 

Brsidrs the diversion intended by a descent on the 
coast of France, several other methods were employed to 
amuse the enemy, as well as to protect the trade of the 
kingdom, secure our colonies in the West Indies, and en- 
sure the continuance of the extraordinary success which 
had lately blessed hb majesty's arras in the East Indies ; 
hut these we could nut mention before without breaking 
the thread of our narration. On the ninth of February 
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admiral West sailed with a squadron of men of war to 
the westward, as did admiral Coates with the fleet under 
his convoy to the West Indies, aii4 commodore Steevens 
with the trade to the East Indies, in the mouth of March. 
Admiral Holboum and commodore Holmes, with eleven 
•hips of the line, a fire-ship, bomb-ketch, apd fifty trans* 
pons, sailed from Saint Helen's for America in April. 
I'he admiral bad on board six thousand two hundred ef- 
fective men, exclusive of officers, uud^r the command of 
g:eneral Hopson, assisted by lord Charles Hay. In May, 
admiral Oslxinie, who had been forced back to Plymouth 
ivith his squadron by stress of weather, set sail fur thp 
Mediterranean, as did two ships of war sent to convoy the 
American trade. 

In the mean time, the privateers fitted out by private 
merchants and societies ^eatiy annoyed the French cum- 
nierce. *l'he Ant igallican, a private ship of war, equipped 
by a society of men who assumed that name, took the 
duke de Pcnthievre Indiaman off the port of Corunna, 
and carried her into Cailiz. The prize was estimated worth 
two hundred thousand pounds, and immediate apjilicatiun 
was made by France to the court of Spain for restitution, 
while the proprietors of the Antigallican were squandering 
in mirth, festivity, and riot, the imaginary wealth so easily 
and unexpectedly acquired. Such were the remonstrances 
made to his catholic majesty with respect to the illegality 
of the prize, which the French East India company as- 
serted was taken within shot of a neutral port, that the 
Pentbievre was first violently wrested out of the hands of 
the captors, then detained as a deposit, with sealed hatches, 
and a Spanish guard on board, till the claims of both 
parties could be examined, and at last adjudged to be an 
illegal capture, and consequently restored to the French, 
to the great disappointment of the owners of the privateer. 
Besides the success which attended a great number of 
other privateers, the lords of the admiralty published a 
list of above thirty ships of war and privateers taken from 
the enemy, in the space of four months, by the English 
sloops and ships of war, exclusive of the duke d' Aquitaine 
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Iiiiliaman, now (itted out as a ship of war, tak**n by the 
Eag^le anil Medway ; the Poiidicheriy ludiaiiian, valued at 
one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, taken by the 
Dover man of war; and above six privateers hrou^eht 
into port by the diligent and brave captain Lockhart, for 
which he was honoured with a variety of presents of 
plate by several corporations in testimony of their esteem 
and regard. 'I’his run of good fortune was not, however, 
without some retribution on the side of the enemy, who, 
out of twenty-one ships homeward bound from Carolina, 
made prize of nineteen, whence the merchants sustained 
considerable dauiage, and a great quantity of valuable com- 
modities, indigo in particular, was lust to this country. 

Riel'S occAsioNEn bv the high PRICE of CORN. 

Notwithstanuino the large imports of grain from dif 
ferent parts of Europe and America, the artifice of en- 
grossers still kept up the price of corn. So incensed were 
the populace at the iniquitous combinations entered into 
to frustrate the endeavours of the legislature, and to 
oppress the poor, that they rose in a tumultuous man- 
ner in several counties, sometimes to the number of live 
or six thousand, and seized u)>on the grain brought to 
market. Nor was it indeed to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the distress to which many persons were reduced. The 
diflicuky of obtaining the necessaries of life raised the 
price of labour at the most unseasonable time, when all 
manufactures were overstocked for want of a projier 
market, which obliged them to dismiss above half the 
bauds before employed. Hence arose the most pitiable 
cuuditiou of several thousands of useful industrious sub- 
jects; a calamity attended only with one advantage to 
the public, namely, the facility with which recruits were 
raised for his majesty’s service. At last the plentiful ri'0|i« 
with which it pleased Providence to bless these kingdoms, 
the prodigious quantities of com imported from foreign 
countries, and the wise measures of the legislature, bn>ke 
all the villanuus schemes set on foot by the forestallers 
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anil engrossers, and reduced the price of com to the usual 
standard. The public joy on this event was greatly aug- 
mented by the safe arrival of the fleet from the Leeward 
islands, consisting of ninety-two sail, and of the Straits 
fleet, esteemed worth three millions sterling, whereby the 
silk manufacturers in particular were again employed, and 
their distresses relieved About the same time the India 
company was highly elated with the joyful account of the 
safe arrival and spirited conduct of three of their captains, 
attacked in their passage homeward by two French men of 
war, one of sixty-four, the other of twenty-six guns. After 
a warm engagement, which continued for three hours, 
they obliged the French ships to sheer off, with scarce any 
loss on their own side. When the engagement began, 
the captains bad promised a reward of a thousand pounds 
to the crews, by way of incitement to their valour ; and 
the company doubled the sum, in recompense of their 
fidelity and courage. His majesty having taken into con- 
sideration the incredible damage sustained by the com- 
merce of these kingdoms, fur want of proper harbours 
and forts on the western coast to receive and protect 
merchantmen, was graciously jdeased to order, that a tem- 
porary security should be provided fur the shipping which 
might touch at Milford-baven, until the fortifications voted 
in parliament could be erected. How far his majesty’s 
directions were complied with, the number of merchant 
ships taken by the enemy’s privateers upon that coast 
sufficiently indicated. 

OPERATIONS IN AMERICA. 

Whatever reasons the government had to expect the 
campaign should be vigoniusly pushed in America, almost 
every circumstance turned out contrary to expectation. 
Nut all the endeavours of the earl of Loudoun to ipiiet 
the dissentions among the different provinces, and to 
establish unanimity and harmony, could prevail. Circum- 
stances required that he should act the part of a mediator, 
in order to raise the uecpssary supplies fur prosecuting the 
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war, without which it was impossible he could appear in 
the character of a general. The enemy, in the mean time, 
were pursuing the blow given at Oswego, and taking ad- 
vantage of the distraction that appeared in the British 
councils. By their successes in the preceding campaign, 
they remained masters of all the lakes. Hence they were 
furnished with the means of practising on the Indians, 
in all the different districts, and obliging them, by rewards, 
promises, and menaces, to act in their favour. Every 
accession to their strength was a real diminution of that 
of the British commander; but then the ignorance or 
pusillanimity of some of the inferior officers in our back 
settlements was, in effect, more beneficial to the enemy 
than all the vigilance and activity of Montcalm. In conse- 
quence of the shameful loss of Oswego, they voluntarily 
abandoned to the mercy of the French general the whole 
country of the Five Nations, the only body of Indians who 
had inviolably performed their engagements, or indeed 
who had preserved any sincere regard for the British go- 
vernment. The communication with these faithful allies 
was now cut off, by the imprudent demolition of the forts 
we (wssessed at the great Carrying-place. A strong fort, 
indeed, was built at Winchester, and called Fort Loudoun, 
after the commander in chief, and four hundred Cherokee 
Indians joined the English forces at Fort Cumberland ; but 
this reinforcement by no means counterbalanced the 
losses sustained in consequence of our having imprudently 
stopped up Wood-creek, and filled it with logs. Every 
person, the least acquainted with the country, readily per- 
ceived the weakness «»f these measures, by which «»ur 
whole frontier was left open and exposed to the irruption 
of the savages in the French interest, who would not fail 
to profit by our blunders, too notorious to escape them. 
By the removal of these barriers, a path was opened to 
our fine settlements on those grounds called the German 
Plats, and along the Mohawk’s river, which the enemy 
destroyed with lire and sword before the end of the catn- 
paigii. 
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LORD LOUDOUN’S CONDUCT IN AMERICA. 

In the mean time, lord Loudoun was taking the most 
effectual steps to unite the provinces, and raise a force 
sufficient to give some decisive blow. The attack on 
Crown-Point, which had been so long meditated, was laid 
aside, as of less importance than the intended expedition 
to Louisbourg, now substituted in its place, and undoubt- 
edly a more considerable object in itself. Admiral Hol- 
boum arrived at Halifax, with the squadron and trans- 
ports under his command, on the ninth of July; and it 
was bis lordship’s intention to repair thither with all jios- 
sible diligence, in order to take upon him the command 
of the expedition ; but a variety of accidents interposed. 
It was with the utmost difficulty he at length assembled a 
body of six thousand men, with which be instantly began 
his march to join the troops lately arrived from Eng- 
land. When the junction was effected, the whole forces 
amounted to twelve thousand men ; an army that raised 
great expectations. Immediately some small vessels were 
sent out to examine and reconnoitre the condition of the 
enemy, and the intermediate time was employed in em- 
barking the troops, as soon as the transports arrived. 
The return of the scouts tutalty altered the face of affairs : 
they brought the unwelcome news, that M. de Bois de la 
Mothe, who sailed in the month of May from Brest with 
a large fleet of ships of war and transports, was now safe 
at anchor in the harbour of Louisbourg. Their iutelli- 
geiice was supported by the testimony of several desert- 
ers ; yet still it wanted confirmation, and many persons 
believed their account of the enemy's strength greatly 
magnified. Such advices, however, could nut but occasion 
extraordinary fluctuations in the councils of war at Hali- 
fax. Some were fur setting aside ail thoughts of the ex- 
pedition fur that season ; while others, more warm in their 
dispositions, and sanguine in their expectations, were fur 
prosecuting it with vigour, in spite of all dangers and diffi- 
culties. Their disputes were carried on with great vehe- 
meooe^ when a packet bound from Louisbourg for France, 
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was takcD by oae of the English ships stationed at New- 
foundland. She had letters on board, which put the 
enemy’s superiority b^ond all doubt, at least by sea. It 
clearly appeared, there were at that time in Louisbouig' 
six thousand regular troops, three thousand natives, and 
one thousand three hnndr^ Indians, with seventeen ships 
of the line, and three frigates moored in the harbour; 
that the place was well supplied with ammuniUun, pro- 
vision, and every kind of military stores ; and that the 
enemy wished for nothing more than an attack, which it 
was probable would terminate to the disgrace of the as- 
sailants, and ruin of the British affairs in America. The 
commanders at Halifax were fully apprized of the conse- 
quences of an unsuccessful attempt; it was, therefore, 
almost unanimously resolved to postpone the expedition to 
some more convenient opportunity, especially as the 
season was now far advanc^, which alone would be suffi- 
cient to frustrate their endeavours, and render the enter- 
prise abortive. This resolution seems, indeed, to have 
been the most eligible in their circumstances, whatever 
constructions might afterwards be given, with intention 
to prejudice the public against the commander in chief. 

FORT WILLIAM-HENRY TAKEN by the FRENCH. 

Lord Loudoun’s departure from New York, with all 
the forces he was able to collect, afforded the marquis 
de Montcalm the fairest occasion of improving the suc- 
cesses of the former campaign. That general had, in the 
very commencement of the season, made three different 
attacks on Fort William-Henry, in ail of which he was 
repulsed by tbe vigour and resolution of tbe garrison. 
But bis disappointment here was balanced by an advantage 
gained a party of regulars and Indians at Ticonderoga. 
Colonel John Parker, with a detachment of near four 
hundred men, went by water, in whale and bay boats, to 
attack tbe enemy’s advanced guard at that place. Land- 
ing at night on an island, he sent before dawn three boats 
to the main land, which the enemy waylaid and took. 
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Having procured the necessary intelligence from the pri> 
soiiers of the colonel’s designs, they contrived their mea- 
sures, placed three hundred men in ambush behind the 
point where he proposed lauding, and sent three bateaux 
to the place of rendezvous. Colonel Parker mistaking 
these for his own boats, eagerly put to shore, was sur- 
rounded by the enemy, reinforc^ with four hundred men, 
and attacked with such impetuosity, that, of the whole 
detachment, only two officers and seventy private men 
escaped. Flushed with this advantage, animated by the 
absence of the British commander in chief, then at Hali- 
fax, and fired with a desire to revenge the disgrace he had 
lately sustained before Fort Heni^, Montcalm drew to- 
gether all bis forces, with intention to lay siege to that 
place. Fort William- Henry stands on the southern coast 
of Lake George ; it was built with a view to protect and 
cover the frontiers of the English colonies, as well as to 
command the lake : the fortifications were good, defended 
by a garrison of near three thousand men, and covered 
by an array of four thousand, under the conduct of gene- 
ral Webb, posted at no great distance. When the marquis 
de Montcalm bad assembled all the forces at Crown- Point, 
Ticonderoga, and the adjacent posts, together with a 
considerable body of Canadians and Indians, amounting 
in the whole to near ten thousand men, be marched 
directly to the fort, made bis approaches, and began to 
batter it with a numerous train of artillery. On the very 
day he invested the place, be sent a letter to colonel Monro, 
the governor, telling him, be thought himself obliged, in 
humanity, to desire he would surrender the fort, and 
not provoke the great number of savages in the French 
army by a vain resistance. A detachment of your garri- 
son has lately,” says be, “ experienced their crudty ; 1 have 
it yet in my power to restrain them, and oblige them 
to oteerve a capitulation, as none of them hitherto are 
killed. Your persisting in the defence of your fort can 
only retard its fate a few days, and must of necessity 
expose an unfortunate garrison, who can possibly receive 
no relief, cousideriug the precautions taken to prevent 
Vot. V, D 
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iU I dem.nnd a decisive answer, fur which purpose I liave 
sent the sieur PuntbruDe, one of my aids-du-camp. Voi 
may credit what he will inform you of, from Moutcalin." 
General Webb beheld his preparations with an iuditfereui-e 
and security bordering on infatuation. It is credibly re- 
ported, that be had private intelligence of all the French 
general’s designs and motions; yet, either despising his 
strength, or discrediting the informatiun, he neglected 
rollectiug the militia in time, which, in cunjuikctioii with 
nis own forces, would probably have obliged Montcalm to 
relinquish the attempt, or at least, have rendered his 
success very doubtful and hazardous. The enemy meeting 
with no disturbance from the quarter they most dreaded, 
prosecuted the siege with vigour, and were warmly re- 
ceived by the garrison, who bred with great spirit till they 
had burst almost all their cannon, and expended their 
ammunition. Neither Montcalm’s promises or threats 
could prevail upon them to surrender, while they were 
in a condition to defend themselves, or could reasonably 
expect assistance from general Wehb. They even per- 
sisted to hold out after prudence dictated they ought to 
surrender. Colonel Monro was sensible of the importance 
of his charge, and imagined that general Webb, though 
slow in his motions, would surely make some vigorous 
efforts either to raise the siege, or force a supply of ammu- 
nition, provision, and other necessaries, into the garri- 
son. At length necessity obliged him, after sustaining a 
siege from the third to the ninth day of August, to hang 
out a Bag of truce, which was immediately answered by 
the French commander. Hostages were exchanged, and 
articles of capitulation signed by both parties. It was sti- 
pulated, that the garrison of Fort William-Henry, and 
the troops in the intrenched camp, should march out 
with their arms, the baggage of the officers and soldiers, 
and all the usual necessaries of war, escorted by a detach- 
ment of French troops, and interpreters attached to the 
savages: that the gate of the fort should be delivered to the 
troops of the most Christian king, immediately after sign- 
ing the capitulation; and the retrenched camp, on the 
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tleparture of the British forces: that the artillery, war- 
like stores, provision, and in general every thing, except 
the effects of soldiei's and oHicers, should, upon honour, 
lie delivered to the French tnwps; for which purpose it 
was agreed there should be delivered, with the capitulation, 
an exact inventory of the stores and other particulars spe- 
cified ; that the garrison of the fort, and the tniops in the 
retrenchment and dependencies, should not serve for the 
space of eighteen months, from the date of the capitu- 
lation, against his most Christian majesty, or his allies; 
that with the capitulation thc‘re should be deliverd an 
exact state of the troops, specifying the names of the 
officers, engineers, artillery-men, coinmissaries, and all em- 
ployed: that the officers and soldiers. Canadians, women, 
and savages, made prisoners hy laud since the commeiice- 
inent of the war in North America, should be delivered 
in the space of three months at Carillon; in return fur 
whom an equal number of the garrison of Port William- 
Henry should be capacitated to serve agreeably to the 
return given by the English officer, and the receipt of 
the French commanding officers, of the prisoners s«» de- 
livered : that an officer should remain as an hostage, till 
the safe return of the escort sent with the troops of his 
Britannic majesty: that the sick and wounded, not in a 
conditiou to be transported to Fort Edward, should re- 
main under the protection of the marquis de Montcalm; 
who engaged to use them with tenderness and humanity, 
and to return them as soon as recovered : that provision 
for two days should be issued out for the British troops : 
that in testimony of his esteem and respect fur colonel 
Monro and his garrison, on account of their gallant de- 
fence, the marquis de Montcalm should return one can- 
non, a six-pounder. Whether the marquis de Montcalm 
was really assiduous to have these articles punctually exe- 
cnied we cannot pretend to determine; but certain it is, 
they were perfidiously broke, in almost every instance. 
'I’he savages in the French interest either paid no regard 
to the capitulation, or were permitted, from views of po- 
licy, to act the most treacherous, inhuman, and insidious 
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part. They fell upon the British troops as they marched 
nut, despoiled them of their few remaining effects, dragged 
the Indians in the English service out of their ranks, and 
assassinated them with circumstances of unheard-of bar- 
barity. Some British stddiers, with their wives and child- 
ren, are said to have been savagely murdered by those 
brutal Indians, whose ferocity the French commander 
could not effectually restrain. The greater part of the 
English garrison, however, arrived at Fort Edward, under 
the protectiou of the French escort. The enemy demo- 
lished the fort, carried off the effects, provision, artillery, 
and every thing else left by the garrison, together with 
the vessels preserved in the lake, and departed, without 
pursuing their success by any other attempt. Thus ended 
the third campaign in America, where, with an evident 
superiority over the enemy, an army of twenty thousand 
regular troops, a great number of provincial forces, and 
a prtidigious naval power, not less than twenty ships of 
the line, we abandoned our allies, exposed our people, 
suffered them to be cruelly massacred in sight of our 
troops, and relinquished a large and valuable tract of 
oountiy, to the eternal reproach and disgrace of the Bri- 
tish name. 

NAVAL TRANSACTIONS IN AMERICA. 

As to the naval transactions in this country, though less 
infamous, they were not less unfortunate. Immediately 
on lord Loudoun’s departure fmm Halifax, admiral Hol- 
bouru, now freed from the care of the transports, set sail 
fur Louisbourg, with fifteen ships of the line, one ship of 
fifty guns, three small frigates, and a fire-ship. What the 
object of this cruise might have been can only he con- 
jectured. Some imagine curiosity was the admiral’s sole 
motive, and the desire of informing himself with certainty 
of the enemy’s strength, while others persuade them- 
selves that he was in ho|>es of drawing M. de la Mothe to 
an engagement, notwithstanding his superiority in num- 
ber of ships and weight of metal. Be this as it may, the 
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British squadron appeared off Luuishoui^ on the twentieth 
day of August, and approaching; within two miles of the bat- 
teries, saw tlie French admiral make the sipial to unmoor. 
Mr. Holbourn was greatly inferior in strength, and it is 
olivious that his design was not to fight the enemy, as he 
iiimiediately made the best of his way to Halifax. About 
tlie inid<lle of Septeml>er, being reinforced with four shifis of 
the line, be again proceeded to Louishourg, probably with 
inuntiou, if possible, to draw the enemy to an engage- 
ment; hut he found de la Mothe too prudent to hazard 
an nuneressary battle, the loss of which would have greatly 
exposed all the French colonies. Here the FInglish sq\iadron 
Continued cruising until the twenty-fifth, when they were 
overtakeu by a ten ibie storm from the sontliward. When 
the hurricane began, the fleet were about forty leagues 
distant from Laiuisboiirg ; but were driven in twelve hours 
within two miles of the rocks and breakers on that coast, 
when the wind providentially shifted. The ship Tilbury 
was wrecked U|>ou the rocks, and half her crew drowned. 
Eleven ships were dismasted, others threw their guns 
overboard; and all returned in a very shattered condition 
to England, at a veiy unfavourable season of the year. In 
this manner ended the expedition to Louislxmrg, more 
unfurl unate to the nation than the preceding designs u|ion 
Rochefort ; less disgraceful to the commanders, but ecpially 
the occasion of ridicule and triumph to our enemies. In- 
deed, the uidiappy consequences of the political disputes 
at home, the instability of the administration, and the fre- 
quent revolutions in our councils were strongly manifested 
by that languor infused into all our military operations, 
and general unsteadiness in our pursuits. Faction, in the 
mother- country, produced divisions and misconduct in the 
colonies. No ainbitioii to signalize themselves appeared 
among the officers, from the uncertainty whether their 
services were to be rewarded or condemned. Their attach- 
ment to particular persons weakened the love they ought 
to have entertained for their country in general, and de- 
stroyed that spirit of enterprise, that firmness and reso- 
lution which constitutes the commander, and without 
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which the best capacity, juined to the most uncorruptible 
integrity, can effect nothing. 

The French king not only exerted himself against the 
English in America, but even extended his operations t«> 
their settlements in Africa, which he sent one of his naval 
commanders, with a small squadron, to reduce. This 
gentleman, whose name was Kersin, bad scoured the coast 
of Guinea, and made prize of several English trading 
ships ; but his chief aim was to reduce the castle at Cape- 
coast, of which had he gained possession, the other sufN>r- 
dinate forts would have submitted without opposition. 
When Mr. Bell, the governor of this castle, received in- 
telligence that M. de Kersin was a few leagues to wind- 
ward, and certainly intended to attack Cape-coast, his 
whole garrison did not exceed thirty white men, exclusive 
of a few Mulatto soldiers; his stuck of ammunition was 
reduced to half a barrel of gunpowder; and his fortifica- 
tions were so crazy and inconsiderable, that, in the opinion 
of the best engineers, they could not have sustained for 
twenty ntinutes the fire of one great ship, had it been pro- 
perly directed and maintained. In these circumstances, 
few people would have dreamed of making any prepa- 
ration fur defence; but Mr. Bell entertained other senti- 
tuetits, and acquitted himself with equal courage and dis- 
cretion. He forthwith pntcured a supply of gunpowder, 
and a reinforcement of about fifty men, fmm ceriain 
trading vessels that happened to be upon that part of the 
coast. He mounted some spare cannon upon an occa- 
sional battery, and assembling a body of twelve hundred 
negroes, well armed, under the command of their chief, 
on whose attachment he could depend, and ordered them 
to take post at the place where be apprehended the enemy 
would attempt a lauding. I'hese precaiitioas were hardly 
taken, when the French squadron, consisting of two sliips 
of the line and a large frigate, appeared, and in a little 
time their attack began; but they met with such a warm 
reception, that in less than two hours they desisted, leaving 
the castle very little damaged, and immediately made sail 
for the West Indies, very much tu the disappointment and 
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mortification of the Dutch officers belungiug to the fort o 
Eliniua, in the same neighhuurhood, who made no scruple 
of expressing their wishes publicly iu favour of the French 
commodore, and at a distance viewed the engagement with 
the most partial eagerness and impatience. M. de Kersiii 
was generally blametl for his want of conduct and reso- 
lution in this attempt ; but he is said to have been deceived 
in bis opinion of the real state of Cape-coast castle, by 
the vigorous and resolute exertions of the governor, and 
was apprehensive of losing a mast in the engagement ; a 
loss which he could nut have repaired on the whole coast 
of Africa. Had the fort of Cape-coast been reduce<l on 
this itccasion, in all probability every petty republic of the 
negroes, settled under the protection of the forts on the 
Gold-coast, would have revolted from the British interest ; 
for while the French squadron, in their ]>rugress along 
shore, hovered in the offing at Annamaboe, an English 
settlement a few leagues to leeward of Cape-coast, John 
Corrantee, the cabo<?eiro, chief magistrate and general of 
the Blacks on that part of the coast, whose adopted sun 
bad a few years before been caressed, and even tjreatetl as 
a firince in England, taking it for granted that this enter- 
prise of the French would be attended with success, actu- 
ally sent some of his dependants, with a present of refresh- 
ments for their comnio<lore ; the delivery of which, how- 
ever, was preventetl by Mr. Brew, the English chief of thp 
fort, who shattered in pieces the canoe before it could be 
launched, and threatened with his cannon to level the 
black town with the dust. The caboceira, though thus 
anticipated in his design, resolved to be among the Hrst 
who should compliment M. de Kersin on his victory at 
Cape-coast ; and, with this view, prepared an embassy or 
deputation to go thereby land; but understanding that 
the French had failed in their attempt, he shifted his 
design, without the least hesitation, and despatched the 
same embassy to Mr. Bell, whom he congratulated on his 
victory, assuring him he had kept his men ready armed to 
march at the first summons to his assistance. 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS IN THE EAST INDIES. 

In the East Indies the scene was changed greatly to 
the honour and advantage of Great Britain. I'here the 
commanders acted with that harmony, spirit, and nnaiii- 
niity becoming Britons, zealous for the credit of their king 
and the interest of their country. We left admiral Watson 
and colonel Clive, advancing to Calcutta, to revenge the 
cruel tragedy acted upon their countrymen the preceding 
year. On the twenty-eighth of December, the fleet pro- 
ceeded up the river: next day colonel Clive landed, and, 
with the assistance of the squadron, in twenty-four hours, 
made himself master of Busbudgia, a place of great strength, 
though very ill defended. On the flist of January the 
admiral, with two ships, appeared before the town of Cal- 
cutta, and was received by a brisk fire from the batteries. 
This salute was returned so warmly, that the enenty's guns 
were soou silenced, and in lest han two hours the place 
and fort were abandoned. Colonel Clive, on the other side, 
had invested the town, and made his attack with that 
vigour and intrepidity peculiar to himself, which greatly 
Contributed to the sudden reduction of (he Settleineiit. As 
Soon as the fort was surrendered, the brave and active 
captain Coote, with his majesty’s troops, took possession, 
anil found ninety-one pieces of cannon, four mortars, 
abiiiplance of ammunition, stores, and provision, with every 
requisite fur sustaining an obstinate siege. 1'husthe English 
were re-established in the two strongest fortresses in the 
(.’anges, with the inconsiderable loss of nine seamen killed, 
ami three soldiers. A few days after, Hughley, a city of 
great trade, situated higher up the river, was reduced with 
as little difficulty, but infinitely greater prejudice txi the 
nabob, as here bis storehouses of salt, and vast granaries 
for the support of his army, were burnt and destmyeii. 
Incensed at the almc^t instantaneous loss of all his con- 
quests, and demolition of the city of Hughley, the viceroy 
of Bengal discouraged all advances to an accommodation 
which was proposed by the admiral and chiefs of the com- 
pany, and assembled an army of twenty thousand horse 
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and (ifieen tliousaDil foot, fully ivsolved to expel the 
English out of his dominions, and take ample vengeance 
for the disg;races he had lately sustained. He was seen 
marching by the English camp in his way to Calcutta on 
the second of February, where he encamped, about a mile 
from the town. Colonel Clive immediately made applica- 
tion to the admiral fur a reinforcement; and six hundred 
snen, under the command of captain Warwick, were ac- 
cordingly drafted from the differeitt ships, and sent to 
assist his little army. Clive drew out bis forces, advanced 
in three columns towards the enemy, and. began the attack 
so vigorously, that the viceroy retreated, after a feeble 
resistance, with the loss of a thousand men killed, wounded 
and taken prisoners^ five -hundred horses, great numbers 
4if draft bullocks, and four elephants. Though this ad- 
vantage was less decisive than could be wished, yet it suffi- 
ciently intimidated the nabob into concessions much to the 
honour and advantage of the company. Admiral Watson 
gave him to understand in a letter, that this was no mure 
than a specimen of what the British arms, when provoked, 
could perform. The suba desired the negotiation might 
be renewed, and in a few days the treaty was concluded. 
He promts^ not to disturb the English in any of those 
privileges or possessions specified in the firm, and granted 
<>y the Mogul; that all merchandise belonging to the com- 
pany should pass and repass, in every part of the province 
of Bengal, free of duty^ that all the English factories 
seized the preceding y£ar, or since, should be restored, with 
tlie money, goods, and effects appertaining: that all damages 
sustained by the English should be repaired, and their 
losses repaid: that the English should have liberty to 
fortify Calcutta in whatever manner they thought proper 
without interruption : that they should have the liberty of 
coining all the gold and bullion they imported, which 
should pass current in the province: that be would re- 
main in strict friendship and alliance with the English, 
use his utmost endeavours to heal up the late divisions, 
and restore the former good understandiog between them. 
All which several articles were solemnly signed and sealed 
with the naliub’s own band.. 
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REDUCTION OF CHANDERNAGORE. 

Such were the terms obtained for the company, by the 
spirited and gallant conduct of the two English com- 
manders. They bad, however, too iiiucb discernment to 
rely on the promises of a barbarian, who bad so perfidiously 
broken former eng;agements; but they prudently dissem- 
bled their sentiments, until they had thoroughly reinstated 
the affairs of the company, and reduced the French power 
in this province. In order to adjust the points that re- 
(|uired discussion, the select committee for the company’s 
affairs appointed Mr. Watts, who had been released irum 
his former imprisonment, as their commissary at the 
court of the suba, to whom he was personally known, as 
well as to bis ministers, among whom he had acquired 
a considerable influence. Nothing less could have ba- 
lanced the interest which the French, hy their art of in- 
triguing, had raised among the favourites of the vieeroy. 
While Mr. Watts was employed at Muxadavad in counter- 
working those intrigues, and keeping the suba steady to 
his engagements, the admiral and Mr. Clive resolved to 
avail themselves of their armament in attacking the 
French settlements in Bengal. The chief object of their 
designs was the reduction of Chandernagore, situated 
higher up the riverthan Calcutta, of considerable strength, 
and the chief in importance of any possessed by that nation 
in the bay. Colonel Clive being reinforced by three hun- 
dred men from Bombay, began his march to Chanderna- 
gore, at the head of seven bundled Europeans and one 
thousand six hundred Indians, where, on his first arrival, 
he took possession of all the out-posts except one redoubt 
mounted with eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be 
silenced by the admiral. On the eighteenth of March the 
Hilmirals, Watson and Pocoeke, arrived within two miles 
of the French settlement, with the Kent, 1’iger, and Salis- 
bury men of war, and found their passage obstructed hy 
booms Laid across the river, and several vessels sunk in 
the channel. These difficulties being removed, they ad- 
vanced early on the twenty-fourth, and drew up in a line 
before the fort, which they battered with great furv for 
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three hours ; while colonel Clive was making his approaches 
on the land side, .ui<l plaj ing vigorously fr«)m the batteries 
he had raised. Tin ir united efforts soon obliged the ene- 
my to suhinission. A flag of truce was waved over the 
walls, and the place surrendered by capitulation. The 
keys were delivered to captain Latham, of the Tiger ; and 
in the afternoon colonel Clive, with the king's troops, 
took possession. Thus the reduction of a strong fortress, 
garrisoned hy flve hundred Europeans, and one thotisand 
two hundred Indians, defended hy one hundred and twenty- 
three pieces of cannon, and three mortars, well provided 
with all kinds of stores and necessaries, and of very great 
importance to the enemy’s commerce in India, was ac- 
complished with a loss not exceeding forty men on the 
side of the conquerors. By the treaty of capitulation the 
director, counsellors, and inferior servants of the settle- 
ment, were allowed to depart with their wearing apparel: 
the Jesuits were permitted to take away their church or 
naments, and the natives to remain in the full exertion 
of their iil)erties; but the garrison were to continue 
prisunei's nf war. The goods and money found in the place 
were considerable; but the principal advantage arose 
from the ruin of the head settlement of tlie enemy on 
the Ganges, which could nut but interfere with the Eng- 
lish commerce in these parts. 

COLONEL CLIVE DEFEATS THE SUBA AT 
PLAISSEY, &c. 

Success had hitherto attended all the operations of the 
British commanders, because they were concerted with 
foresight and unanimity; and executed with that vigour 
and spirit which deservedly raised them high in the esteem 
of their couutiyr. They reduced the nabob to reasonable 
terms of accommodation before they alarmed the French ; 
and now the power of the latter was destroyed, they entered 
upon measures to oblige the treacherous viceroy to a strict 
performance of the treaty he had so lately signed. How- 
ever specious his promises were, they found him extremely 
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dilatory in the execution of several articles of the treaty, 
which, in effect, was the same to the English commerce 
as if none had been concluded. The company’s goods were 
loaded with high duties, and several other infractions of 
the peace committed, upon such frivolous pretences, as 
evidently demonstrated that he sought to come to an open 
rupture as soon 2is his projects were ripe for execution. In 
a word, be discovered all along a manifest partiality to 
the French, whose emissaries cajoled him with promises 
that he should be joined by such a body of their European 
troops, under M. de Bussy, as would enable him to crush 
the power of the English, whom they had taught him to 
fear aud to bate. As recommencing hostilities against so 
powerful a prince was in ks^f dangerous, and, if possible, 
to be avoided, the adfair was laid before the council of 
Calcutta, and cauvassed with all the circumspection and 
caution that a measure required on which depended the 
fate of the whole trade of Bengal. Mr. Watts, from time 
to time, sent them intelligence of every transaction in 
the suba’s cabinet ; and althungh that prince publicly de- 
clared he would cause him to be impaled as soon as the 
English troops should be put in motion within the king- 
dom of Bengal, he bravely sacrificed his own safety to the 
interest of the company, and exhorted them to proceed 
with vigour in their military operations. During these 
deliberations a most fortunate incident occurred, that so«)n 
determined the council to come to an open rupture. The 
leading persons in the viceroy’s court found themselves 
oppressed by his haughtiness and insolence. The same 
spirit of discontent appeared among tbe principal officers 
of his army: they were well acquainted with bis perfidy, 
saw his preparations for war, and were sensible that the 
peace of tbe country could never be restored, nnless either 
tbe English were expelled, or tbe nabob deposed. In con- 
sequence, a plan was concerted fur divesting him of all 
his power; and tbe conspiracy was conducted by Jaffier 
Ali Khan, his prime minister and chief commander, a 
nobleman of great influence and authority iu the province. 
The project was communicated by Ali Khan to Mr. Watts, 
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aud so improved hy the address of that gentleman, as in 
a manner to ensure success. A treaty was actually cor~ 
eluded between this Mcer Jaffier Ali Khan and the English 
ounipany; and a plan concerted with this noiileman and 
the other malcontents fur their defection from the viceroy. 
These previous measures being taken, colonel Clive was 
ordereil to take the field with his little army. Admiral 
Watson undertook the defence of Chandernagore, and the 
garrison was detached to reinforce the colonel, together 
with fifty seaiiien to be employed as gunnei^, and in 
directing the artillery. Then Mr. Watts, deceiving the 
suha's spies, by whom he was surrounded, withdrew him- 
self from Muxadavad, and reached the English camp in 
safety. On the nineteenth of June a detachment was sent 
to attack Cutwa fort aud town, situated on that branch 
uf the river forming the island of Cassimbuzar. This 
place surrendered at the first summons; and here the 
colonel halted with the army fur three days, expecting 
advices from Ali Khan. Disappointed of the hoped-for 
intelligence, he crossed the river, and marched to Plaissey, 
where he encamped. On the twenty-third, at day-break, 
the suba advanced to attack him, at the head of fifteen 
thousand horse, and near thirty thousand infantry, with 
about forty pieces of heavy cannon, conducted and managed 
by French gunners, on whose courage and dexterity he 
placed great dependance. They began to cannonade the 
English camp about six in the morning; but a severe 
shower falling at n<Hm they withdrew their artilleiy. Co- 
lonel Clive seizeil this opportunity to take possession of a 
tank and two other posts of consequence, which they iii 
vain endeavoured to retake. Then be stormed an angle 
of their camp, covered with a double breast-work, to- 
gether with an eminence which they occupied. At the 
beginning of this attack, some of their chiefe being slain, 
the men were so dispirited, that they soon gave way ; but 
still Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, who commanded their left 
wing, forbore declaring himself openly. After a short 
contest the enemy were put to flight, the nabob’s camp, , 
VoL. V. E 
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and fifty pieces of cannon taken, and a most 
complete victory obtained. 'The colonel, pursuing his ad- 
vantage, marched to Muxadavad, the capital of the pro- 
vince, and was there joined hy Ali Khan and the malcon- 
tents. It was before concerted that this nobleman should 
be invested with the dignity of nabob; accordingly, the 
colonel proceeded solemnly to depose Surajab Dowlat, and, 
with the same ceremony, to substitute Ali Khan in his 
room, who was publicly acknowledged by the people as 
suba, or viceroy, of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa. Soon after, the late viceroy was taken, and put to 
death by his successor, who readily complied with all the 
conditions of his elevation. He conferred on his allies 
very liberal rewards, and granted the company such ex- 
traordinary privileges, as fully demonstrated how justly he 
merited their assistance. By this alliance, and the reduc- 
tion of Chandemagore, the French were entirely excluded 
the commerce of Bengal and its dependencies ; the trade 
of the English company was restored, and increased beyond 
their most sanguine hopes ; a new ally was acquired, whose 
interest obliged him to remain firm to his engagements : a 
vast sum was paid to the company and the sufferers at 
Calcutta, to indemnify them for their losses : the soldiers 
and seamen were gratified with six hundred thousand 
pounds, as a reward for the courage and intrepidity they 
exerted ; and a variety of other advantages gained, which 
k would be unnecessaiy to enumerate. In a word, in the 
space of fourteen days a great revolution was effected, and 
the government of a vast country, superior in wealth, fer- 
tility, extent, and number of inhabitants to most European 
kingdoms, transferred by a handful of troops, conducted 
by an officer untutored in the art of war, and a general 
rather by intuition, than instruction and experience. But 
the public joy at these signal successes was considerably 
diminished by the death of admiral Watson, and the loss 
of Vizagapatam, an Englkb settlement on the Coromandel 
coast. The admiral fell a victim to the unwholesumeness 
of the climate, on the sixteenth of August, universally 
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esteemed and r^retted ; and the factory and fort at Viza- 
gapatam were surrendered to the French, a few days after 
ailunel Clive bad defeated the nabob. 

KING OF FRANCE ASSASSINATED. 

We now turn our eyes to the continent of Europei, 
where we see the beginning of the year marked with a 
striking instance of the dreadful effects of frantic enthu- 
siasm. France had lung enjoyed a monarch, easy, coni- 
plying, good-natured, and averse to all that wore the ap- 
pearance of business or of war. Contented with the plea- 
sures of indolence, he sought no greatness beyond what 
he enjoyed, nor pursued any ambitious aim through the 
dictates of his own disposition. Of all men on earth such 
a prince had the greatest reason to expect an exemption 
from plots agaiust his person, and cabals among his suli- 
jccts ; yet was an attempt made upon his life by a man, 
who, though placed in the lowest sphere of fortune, had 
resolution to face the greatest dangers, and enthusiasm 
sufficient to sustain, without shrinking, all the tortures 
which the cruelty of man could invent, or bis crimes 
render necessary. The name of this fanatic was Robert 
Francis Damien, born in the suburb of St. Catharine, ia 
the city of Arras. He had lived in the service of several 
families, whence be was generally dismissed on account 
of the impatience, the melancholy, and sullenness of bis 
disposition. So humble was the station of a person, who 
was resolved to step forth from obscurity, and, by one 
desperate effort, draw upon himself the attention of all 
Europe. On the fifth day of January, as the king was step- 
ping into his coach, to return to IVianon, whence be had 
that day come to Versailles, Damien, mingling among bis 
attendants, stabbed him with a knife on the right side, be- 
tween the fourth and fifth ribs. His majesty applying bis 
hand immediately to bis side, cried out, “ I am wounded 1 
Seize him ; but do not hurt him.” Happily, the wound was 
not dangerous; as the knife, taking .in oblique direction, 
tnissed the vital (larts. As for the assassin, he made no 
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attempts to escape; but sufferin' himself quietly to he 
seised, was conveyed lo the f'liard-mom, where, being iii- 
terrogfated if he committed the horrid action, he holdly 
answered in the affirmative. A process against him was 
instantly commenced at Versailles; many persons, sup- 
posed accessaries to the design upon the king's life, were 
sent to the Battile ; the assassin himself was put to the 
torture, and the most excruciating torments were applied, 
with intention to extort a confession of the reasons that 
could induce him to so execrable an attempt upon his so- 
vereign. Incisions were made into the muscular parts of 
his legs, arms, and thighs, into which boiling oil was 
poured. Every refinement on cruelty, that human inveu- 
tioM could suggest, was practised without effect : nothing 
could overcome his obstinacy ; and his silence was con- 
strued into a presumption, that he must have accomplices 
ill the plot. ' To render his punishment more public and 
conspicuous, he was removed to Paris, there to undergo a 
repetition of all his former tortures, with such additional 
circumstances, as the most fertile and cruel dispositions 
could devise for increasing his misery and torment. Being 
conducted to the Concergerie, an iron bed, which likewise 
served for a chair, was prepared for him, and to this he 
was fastened with chains. The torture was again applied, 
and a physician ordered to attend, to see what degree of 
pain he could support. Nothing, however, material was 
extorted ; for what he one moment confessed, be recanted 
the next. It is not within our province (and we consider 
it as a felicity) to relate all the circumstances of this 
cruel and tragical event. Sufficient it is, that, after suf- 
fering the most exquisite torments that human nature 
could invent, or man support, his judges thought proper 
to terminate bis misery hy a death shocking to imagina- 
tion, and shameful to humanity. On the twenty-eighth 
day of March he was conducted, amidst a vast concourse 
of the populace, to the Grive, the coraiiion place of exe- 
cution, stripped naked, and fastened to the scaffold by 
iron gyves. One of Ins hands was then burnt in li(|uid 
flaming sulphur: bis thighs, legs, and arms, were torn 
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with red hot pincers; boiling oil, melted lead, resin, and 
sulphur, were poured into the wounds; tight ligatures 
tied round his limbs to prepare him for dismemberment ; 
young and vigorous horses applied to the draft, and the un> 
happy criminal pulled, with all their force, to the utmost 
extension of his sinews, for the space of an hour; during 
all which time he preserved his senses and constancy. At 
length the physician and surgeon attending declared, it 
would be ini|)ossible to accomplish the dismemberment, 
unless the tendons were separated: u|k>ii which orders were 
given to the executioner to cut the sinews at the joints 
of the arms and legs. The horses drew afresh : a thigh 
and an arm were separated, and, after several pulls, the 
niifortunate wretch expired under the extremity of pain. 
His body anil limhs were reduced to ashes under the scaf- 
fold ; his father, wife, daughter, and family banished the 
kingdom for ever; the name of Damien elfaced and obli- 
terated, and the innocent involved in the punishment of 
the guilty. Thus ended the pnicediire against, Damien and 
his family, in a manner nut very favourable to the avowed 
clemency of Lamis, or the acknowledged humanity of ti e 
French nation. It appeared from undoubted evidence, ilat 
the attempt on the king’s life was the result of insaniiv, 
and a disturlied imagination. Several instances of ^ dis- 
onlered mind had before been observed in his conduct, 
and the detestation justly due to the enormity of his 
crime ought now to have been absorbed in the considera- 
tion of his misfortune, the greatest that can faefal human 
nature. 

CHANGES IN THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 

Anothkr remarkable event in France, in the beginning 
of this year, was the change in the ministry of that nation, 
by the removal of M. de Machanlt, keeper of the seals, 
from the post of secretary of state for the marine; and of 
M. d’Argeiisoii from that of secretary at war. I'heir tlis- 
mission was sudden and unexpected; nor was any parti- 
cular reason assigned for this very unexpected C 
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Ttie French king, to show the queen of Hungary how ju- 
diciously she had acted in forming an alliance with the 
house of Bourbon, raised two great armies ; the first of 
which, composed of near eighty thousand men, the flower 
of the French troops, with a lai^ train of artillery, was 
commanded by M. d'Etr^, a general of great reputation ; 
under whom served M. de Contades, M. Chevert, and the 
count de Saint Germain, all uflicers of high character. 
’I'bis formidable army passed the Rhine early in the spring, 
and marched by Westphalia, in order to invade the king 
of Prussia’s dominions, in quality of allies to the empress- 
queen, and guardians of the liberties of the empire. But 
their real view was t«> invade Hanover, a scheme which they 
knew would make a powerful diversion of the British force 
from the prosecution of the war in other parts of the 
world, where the strength of France could not be fully 
exerted, and where their most valuable interests were at 
stake. I'hey flattered themselves, moreover, that the 
same blow, by which they hoped to crush the king of Prus- 
sia, might likewise force his Bi itaniiic majesty into some 
concessions with regard to America. The other army of 
the French, commanded by the prince de Soubisc, was des- 
tined to strengthen the imperial army of execution, con- 
sisting of twenty.flve thousand men, besides six thousand 
Bavarians, and four thousand Wirtemhergers. But Irefore 
these troops, under Soubise, passed the Rhine, they maiie 
themselves masters of several places belonging to the king 
of Pnissia, upon the borders of the Low Countries;' whilst 
a iletachineut from d’Etrdes’s army seized upon the town 
of Emixlen, and whatever else belonged to the same mo- 
narch ifi East Friesland. 

STATE OF THE CONFEDERACY. 

At the close of the last campaign, the king of Pnissia, 
having gained a petty advantage over the Imperialists 
under tlie command of marescbal Brown, and incorporated 
into his own tro<*ps a great part of the Saxon army taken- 
prisoners at Pirua, as was observed before, retired iat/> 
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winter-quarters, until the season should permit him tu 
improve these advantages. His majesty and niareschal 
Keith wintered in Saxony, having their can^nments be- 
tween Pirna and the frontier alopg the Elbe; apd marescl^al 
Schwerin, returning into Silesia, took up his quarters jn 
the country of Glatz. In the mean tjtpe, the empress- 
queen, finding the forex which she bad wnt out against 
the king of Prussia, was not sufiicient tu prevent bis de- 
signs, made the necessaiy requisitions to her allies, for the 
auxiliaries they had engaged to furpish. In consequence 
of these requisitions, the czarina^ tfue to her engagements, 
despatched above an hundred thousand of her troops, who 
began their march in the month pf November, and prp- 
ceeded tu the borders of Lithuania, with design particu- 
larly to invade Ducal Prussia, whilst a strung fieet was 
equipped in the Baltic, to aid thp operations of this nu- 
ineroiis army. The Austrian army, assembled in Bohemia, 
amounted to upwards of fourscore thousand men, com- 
ma tided by prince Charles of Lorraine and mareschal Brown. 
The Swedes had nut yet openly declared themselves ; but it 
was well known, that though their king was allied in blood 
and inclination to his Prussian majesty, yet the jealousy 
which the senate of Sweden entertained of their sovereign, 
and the hope of recovering their ancient possessions iii 
Pomerania, by means of the present troubles, together 
with their old attachment to France, newly cemented by 
intrigues and subsidies, would certainly induce them to 
join the general confederacy. The duke of Mecklenburg 
took the same party, and agreed to join the Swedish army, 
when it should be assembled, with six thousand menl 
Besides all these preparations against the king of Prussia, 
he was, in his quality of elector of Brandenburg, put under 
the ban of the empire I 9 the Aulic council; declared de- 
prived of all his rights, privileges, and prerogatives ; bis 
fiefs were escheated into the exchequer of the empire ; and 
all the circles accordingly ordered tu furnish their respec- 
tive contingencies for putting this sentence in execution. 

In this dangerous situation, thus menaced on all sides« 
and seemingly on the very brink of inevitable destruction. 
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the Prussian monarch owed his preservation to his own 
courage and activity. 'Fbe Russians, knowing that the 
country they were to pass through in their way to Li- 
thuania would not be able to subsist their prodigious 
numbers, had taken care to furnish themselves with pro- 
visions for their march, depending upon the resources they 
expected to find in Lithuania after their arrival in that 
country. These provisions were exhausted by the time 
they reached the borders of that province, where they 
found themselves suddenly and unexpectedly destitute of 
subsistence, either to return back or to pntceed forward. 
The king of Prussia had, with great prudence and fore- 
sight, secured plenty to himself, and distress anti famine 
to his enemies, by buying up all the corn and forage of 
the country which these last were entering. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, his Prussian majesty, to guard 
as much as could be against every possible event, sent a 
great number of gunners and matrosses from Pomerania 
to Memel, with three regiments of his troops, to reinforce 
the garrison of that place. He visited all the posts which 
his troops possessed in Silesia, and gave the necessary 
onlers for their security. He repaired to Neiss, where be 
settled with mareschal Schwerin the general plan of the 
operations of the approaching campaign. There it was 
agreed, that the mareschal’s army in Silesia, which con- 
sisted of fifty thousand men, should have in constant view 
the motions of the royal army, by which its own were to 
be regulated, that they might both act in concert, as cir- 
cumstances should require. At the same time, other 
armies were assembled by the king of Pnissia in Lnsatia 
and Voigtland; twenty thousand men were collected at 
Zwickaw, on the frontiers of Bohemia, towards Egra, 
under the command of prince Maurice «if Anhnult-Dessau ; 
and sixty thousand chosen troops began their march 
towards Great Seidlitz, where their head quarters were 
settled. In the mean while, the Austrian tnaips began 
to form on the frontiers of Saxony, where some of their 
detachments appeared, to watch the motions of the Prus 
tians, who sUll continued to pursue their operations witi 
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giVHt activity anil reMilutiuu. All possible care was taken 
by the Prussians at Dresilen to secure a retreat, in case 
of a defeat. As only one re^ment of Prussians could be 
spared to remain there in garrison, the burghers were 
disarmed, their arms deposited in the arsenal, and a de- 
tacliinent was posted at Konigstein. to oblige that fortress 
to ohserve a strict neutrality. All correspondence with 
the enemy was strictly prohibited; and it having been 
discovered that the countess of Ogilvie, one of the queen’s 
uiaids of honour, had disobeyed his majesty’s commands, 
she was arrested; but on the queen’s intercession, after- 
wanls released. The countess of Rruhl, lady of the Saxon 
pnme minister, was also arrested by his Prussian majesty’s 
onler; and on her making light of her confinement, and 
resolving to see company, she was ordered to quit the 
court, and retire from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French 
minister, was told that his presence was unnecessary at 
Dresden ; and on his replying, that bis master hail com- 
manded him to stay, he was again desired to depart; on 
which he thought proper to obey. The count de Wacker- 
bath, minister of the cabinet, and grand master of the 
household to the prince royal of Poland, was arrested, and 
conducted to Custrin, by the express command of his 
majesty. The king of Prussia, having thn>wn two bridges 
over the Elbe, early in the spring, ordered the several 
districts of the electorate of Saxony to supply him with 
a great number of wafi^)ns, each drawn by four horses. 
I'he circles of Misnia and l^eipsic were enjoineil t<> furiiisl 
four hundred each, and the other circles in proportion. 

&KIRM1SHES BETWEEN THE PRUSSIANS AND 
AUSTRIANS. 

While the king of Prussia was taking these measures 
in Saxony, two skirmishes happened on the frontiers of 
Ikthcmia, between his troops and the Austrians. On the 
twentieth of Fehmary, a body of six thousand Austrians 
siirnnindcd tlie little town of Hirschfeld, in Upper Lusatia, 
^msoned a battalion of Prussian foot. The first attack 
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was made at four in the moruinfi', on two redoubts with* 
out the gates, each of which was defended by two field 
1 pieces: and though the Austrians were several times re. 

pulsed, they at last made themselves masters of one of 
I the redoubts, and carried off the two pieces of cannon. 

Ill their retreat they were pursued by the Prussians, who 
fell u|>on their rear, killed some, and took many prisoners: 
this affair cos* the Austrians at least five hundred men. 
About a fortnight after, the prince of Bevem marched 
out of Zittau, with a body of near nine thousand men, 
in order to destroy the remaining strong holds possessed 
'' by the Austrians on the frontiers. In this expedition he 

, took the Austrian magazine at Friedland in Bohemia, 

consisting of nine thousand sacks of meal, and great store 
of ammunition; and, after making himself master of 
' Reicheuberg, be returned to Zittau. I'he van of bis 

triMips, consisting of a hundred and fifty hussars of the 
regiment of Putkammer, met with a body of six hundred 
Croats, sustained by two hundred Austrian dragoons of 
Bathiania, at their entering Bohemia; and immediately 
fell upon them sword in hand, killed about fifty, took 
thirty horses, and made ten dragoons prisoners. The 
Prussians, it is said, did not lose a single man on this 
occasion; and two soldiers only were slightly wounded, 
the Austrians having made but a slight resistance. 

NEUTRALITY OF THE EMPEROR, AND BEHA- 
VIOUR OF THE DUTCH. 

Whatever the conduct of the court of Vienna might 
have been to the allies of Great Britain, still, however, 
proper regard was shown to the subjects of this crown : 
for an edict was published at Florence on the thirteenth 
of February, wherein his imperial majesty, as grand duke 
of Tuscany, declared his intention of observing the most 
scrupulous neutrality in the then situation of affairs. All 
the ports in that dutchy were accordingly enjoined to pay 
a strict regard to this declaration, in all cases relating to 
the French or English ships in the Mediterranean. The 
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p>od effects of this injunction soon appeared ; for two 
prizes taken by the English having put into Porto Ferraro, 
the captains of two French privateers addressed them- 
selves to the governor, alleging, that they were captures 
of a pirate, and requesting that they might be obliged to 
put to sea ; hut the governor prudently replied, that as 
they came in under English colours he would protect 
them ; and forbad the privateers, at their peril, to commit 
any violence. They, however, little regarding the gover- 
nor’s orders, prepared for sailing, and sent their boats to 
cut out one of the prizes, llie captain, firing at their 
boats, killed one of their men, which alarming the sen- 
tinels, notice was sent to the governor ; and he, in con- 
sequence, ordered the two privateers immediately to 
depart. — The conduct of the Dutch was rather cautious 
than spirited. Whilst his Prussian majesty was employed 
on the side of Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxili- 
aries began their march to harass his defenceless terri- 
tories in the neighbourhood of the Low Countries. A 
free passage was demanded of the states-general thnmgh 
Namur and Maestricht, fur the provisions, ammunition, 
and artillery belonging to this new army; and though the 
English ambassador remonstrated against their compli- 
ance, and represented it as a breach of the neutrality 
their high mightinesses declared they would obsers’e, yet, 
after some hesitation, the demand was granted ; and 
their inability to prevent the passage of the French 
troops, should it be attempted by force, pleaded in excuse 
of their conduct. 

Scarce had the French army, commanded by the prince 
de Soubise, set foot in the territories of Juliers and Cologn, 
when they found themselves in possession of the dntchy 
of Cleves and the country of Marck, where all things were 
left open to them, the Prussians, who evacuated their 
posts, taking their route along the river Lippe, in order 
to join some regiments from Magdebourg, who were sent 
to facilitate their retreat. The distressed inhabitants, 
thus exposed to the calamities of war from an unprovoked 
enemy, were instantly ordered to furnish contributions^ 
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forage, and provisions for the use of their invaders; and 
what was still more terrifying to them, the partisan Pis. 
cher, whose cruelties, the last war, they still reuieniheied 
with horror, was again let loose upou them by the inhu- 
manity of the empress-queen. Wesel was immediately 
occupied the French : Emmerick and Maseyk soon 
shared the same fate ; and the city of Gueldres was be- 
sieged, the Prussians seeming resolved to defend this last 
place: to which end they opened the sluices, and laid the 
country under water. Those who retreated, tiling oft' to 
the north-west of Paderbom, entered the county of Rit- 
berg, the property of count Caunita Ritberg, great chan- 
cellor to the empress-queen. After taking bis castle, in 
which they found thirty pieces of cannon, they raised con- 
tributions in the district, to the amount of forty thousand 
crowns. As the Prussians retired, the French took posses- 
sion of the countiy they quitted in the name of the em- 
press-queen, whose commissary attended them for that 
purpose. The general rendeavous of these troops, under 
prince Soubise, was appointed at Neuss, in the electorate 
of Cologn, where a large body of French was assembled 
by the first of ApriL The Austrians, in their turn, were i 
nut idle. Marshal Brown visited the furtiheatiuos of Brinn 
and Koninsgrats ; reviewed the army of the late prince 
Picolomini, now under the commaud of general Serbelloiii ; 
atid put his own army in march for Kustlitz on the Elbe, 
where be proposed to establish his head-quarters. 

DECLARATION OF THE CZARINA AGAINST THE 
KING OF PRUSSIA. 

During the recess of the armies, while the rigours of 
winter forced them to suspend their hostile operatkms, 
and the greatest preparations were making to open the 
campaign with all possible vigour, count Bestucheff, great 
chancellor of Russia, wrote a circular letter to the primate, 
senators, and ministers of the republic of Poland, setting 
forth,'* That the empress of Russia was extremely affected 
with the king of Poland’s distress, which she thought . 
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could not but excite the compassion of all other powers, 
but mure especially of his allies: that the fatal conse- 
quences which might result from the rash step taken hy 
the king of Prussia, not only with resfwct to the tran- 
quillity of Europe in general, but of each power in par- 
ticular, and more especially of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, were so evident, that the interest and safety of the 
several princes rendered it absolutely necessary they 
should make it a common cause: nut only to obtain 
proper saUsfaction fur those courts whose dominions had 
been so unjustly attacked, but likewise to prescribe such 
bounds to the king of Prussia as might secure them from 
any future apprehensions from so enterprising and restless 
a neighbour: that with this view, the empress was deter- 
mined to assist the king of Poland with a considerable 
body of troops, which were actually upon their march, ^ 
under the command of general Apraxin ; and that, as tbera 
would be an absolute necessity for their marching through 
part of the territories of Poland, her imperial majesty 
hoped the republic would not fail to facilitate their march 
as much as possible." She further recommended to the 
republic, to take some salutary measures fur frustrating 
the designs of the king of Prussia, and restoring harmony 
among themselves, as the most conducive measure to these 
good purposes. In this, however, the Poles were so far 
from following her advice, that, though sure of being 
sacrificed in this contest, which side soever prevailed, they 
divided into parties with no less zeal, than if they had as 
much to hope from the prevalence of one side, as to fear 
from that of the other. Some of the Palatines were for 
denying a passage to the Russians, and others were fur 
affording them the utmost assistance in their power. 
>Vith this cause of contention, others of a more private 
nature fatally concurred, means of a misunderstanding 
netween the prince Czartorinski and count Mnisnec. 
Almost every inhabitant of Warsaw was involved in the 
quarrel ; and the violence of these factions was so great, 
that scarce a night passed without bloodshed, many dead 
VouV. F 
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bodies, chiefly Saxons, being found in the streets every 
muniiiig. 

In the mean time, Great Britain, unsettled in her mi- 
nistry and councils at home, unsuccessful in her attempts 
abroad, judging peace, if it could be obtained on just and 
honourable terms, more eligible than a continental war, 
proposed several expedients to the empress- queen for re- 
storing the tranquillity of Germany ; but her answer was, 
** That, whenever she perceived that the expedients pro- 
posed would indemnify her for the extraordinary expenses 
she had incurred in her own defence, repair the heavy 
losses sustained by her ally the king of Poland, and afford 
a proper security for their future safety, she would be 
ready to give the same proofs she had always given of her 
desire to restore peace ; but it could not be expected she 
should listen to expedients, of which the king of Prussia 
was to reap the whole advantage, after having begun the 
war, and wasted the dominions of a prince, who relied 
fur his security upon the faith of treaties, and the ap- 
pearance of harmony between them.** Upon the receipt 
of this answer, the court of London made several pro- 
posals to the czarina, to interpose as mediatrix between 
the courts of Vienna and Berlin, but they were rejected 
with marks of displeasure and resentment. When sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, the British ambassador, con- 
tinued to urge his solicitations very strongly, and even 
with some hints of menaces, an answer was delivered to 
him by order of the empress, purporting, ** That her 
imperial miyesty was astonished at his demand, after he 
had already been made acquainted with the measures she 
had taken to effect a reconciliation between the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin. He might easily conceive, as 
matters were then situated, that the earnestness with 
which he now uiged the same proposition must necessarily 
surprise her imperial majesty, as it showed but little re- 
gard to her former declaration. The empress, therefore, 
commanded his excellency to be told, that as her inten- 
tions cpntained in her fint answer remained absolutely 
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invariable, no ulterior propositions for a mediation would 
be listened to ; and that as for the menaces made use of 
by his excellency, and particularly that the king of Prus- 
sia himself would soon attack the Russian army, such 
threats served only to weaken the ambassador’s proposals; 
to confirm still more, were it ]X)ssible, the empress in her 
resolutions; to justify them to the whole world, and to 
render the king of Prussia more blameable.” 

KING OF PRUSSIA ENTERS BOHEMIA. 

The season now drawing on in which the tniops of the 
contending powers would be able to take the field, and 
tlie alarming progress of the Russians being happily stop- 
ped, his Prussian majesty, whose maxim it has always 
been to keep the seat of war as far as |M)ssible from his 
own dominions, resolved to carry it into Bohemia, and 
there to attack the Austrians on all sides. To thb end 
be ordered his armies in Saxony, Misnia, Lusatia, and 
Silesia, to enter Bohemia in four different and opposite 
places, nearly at the same time The first of these he 
commanded in person, assisted by mareschal Keith ; the 
second was led by prince Maurice of Anhault-Dessau, the 
third by prince Ferdinand of Brtinswick-Kevem, and the 
fourth by mareschal Schwerin. In consequence of this 
plan, mareschal Schwerin’s army entered Bohemia on the 
eighteenth of April, in five columns, at as many different 
places. 'The design was so well concerted, that the Aus- 
trians had not the least suspicion of their approach till 
they were past the frontiers, and then they filled the ilan- 
gerous defile of Guelder-Oelse with pandours, to dispute 
that passage; but they were no sooner discovered than 
two battalions of Prussian grenadiers attacked them wiih 
their bayonets fixed, and routed them. 1'he priiice of 
Anhault passed the frontiers, from Misnia, and penetrated 
into Bohemia on the twenty-first of April without any re- 
sistance. The prince of Bevern, on the twentieth of the 
same month, having marched at the head of a body of the 
army, which was in Lusatia, from the quarters of canton- 
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iiK'ut near Zittau, possessed himself immediately of the 
fii-st post oil the frontier of Bohemia, at Krouttau and 
(•caseiisteiii, without the hiss of a single man : drove away 
the enemy the same day fn>m Kratsen, and proceeded to 
Macheiidoif, near Reicheiiberg. The same morning Put- 
kaiiiiner s hussars, who formed part of a corps, commanded 
by a colonel and m:\ior, routed some hundreds of the 
enemy's cuirassiers, posted before Cohlin, under the con- 
duct of prince I^chtenstein, took three officers and up- 
wards of sixty horse prisoners, and so dispersed the rest, 
that they were scarcely able to rally near Kratzen. Night 
coming on obliged the troops to remain in the open air till 
the next morning, when, at break of day, the Prussians 
mardied in two columns by Habendorf, towards the 
enemy’s army, amounting to twenty-eight thousand men, 
commanded by count Kouigseg, and posted near Reiehen- 
berg. As soon as the troops were formed, they advanced 
towards the enemy’s cavalry, drawn up in three lines of 
about thirty squadrons. The two wings were sustained 
by the infantry, which was posted among felled trees and 
intrenchments. The Prussians immediately cannonaded 
the enemy’s cavalry, who received it with resolution, hacing 
oil their right hand a village, and on their left a wood, where 
they had intrenched themselves. But the prince of Bevem 
having caused fifteen squadrons ol dragoons of the second 
line to .advaiice, and the wood on his right to be attacked 
at the same time by the battalions of grenadiers of Kahiden 
and of Muelleudorf, and by the regiment of the prince of 
Prussia, bis dragoons, who, by clearing the ground, and 
possessing the intrencbmeiit, had their flanks covered, 
entirely routed the enemy’s cavalry. In the mean time 
colonel Putkaininer and major Scbeiifield, with their hus- 
sars, though flanked 1^ the enemy’s artillery, gave the 
Austrian horse grenadiers a very warm reception, whilst 
general Lestewitz, with the left wing of the Prussians, 
attacked the redoubts that covered Reichenberg. Though 
there were many defiles and rising grounds to pass, all 
occupied by the Austrians, yet the regiment of Dami- 
htadt forced the redoulit, and put to flight and pursued 
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the enemy, after some discharge of their artillery nod 
^mall arms, from one eminence to another, for the distance 
,of a mile, when they left off the pursuit. The action 
jbegan at half an hour after six, and continued till eleven, 
^hot^t one thousand of the Austrians were killed and 
wounded j among the former were general Porporati and 
count Muhenfelds, and among the latter prince Lichten- 
stein and cQpnt Mansfeld. Twenty of their officers, and 
four hundred soldiers, were taken prisoners, and they also 
k>^t three fd^pdards. On the side of the Prussians seven 
subalterns and about an hundred men were killed, and 
sixteen officers and an hundred and fifty men wounded. 
Atterthis battle marescbal Schwerin joined the prince of 
Bevem, made himself master of the greatest part of the 
arcle pf Bnrdzlau^ and took a considerable magazine fn>m 
the Au^rians, whom be disKtdged. The prince Anhault- 
Dessau, with bis cprps, dpe.w near the king of Prussia’s 
army; then the lidter advanced as far as Biidin, from 
whence the Austrians, who had an advantageous camp 
there, retired to Westwani, half way between Bndin and 
Prague ; and his Prussian majesty having passed the Egra, 
his army, and that of marcfchal Schwerin, were so situated, 
as to be able to act jointly. 

These advantages were but a prelude to a much more 
decisive victory, which the king himKff gained a few days 
after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at a disf^nce from 
any of the corps commanded by hi;; generals, he maile a 
movement as if be bad intended to march totyards ^gra. 
'Fhe enemy, deceived by this feint, ;^nd imagining he was 
going to execute some design, distinct fropi the object of 
other armies, detached a body of twenty thousand ipen tp 
observe his motions ; then he made a sudden and masterly 
movement to the left, by which he cut off all CMinmppir 
catiou between that detachment and the main army of 
the Austrians, which, having been reinfctrreil by the army 
of Moravia, by the remains pf the corp; lately defeated 
by the duke of Severn, and by several regiments of the 
garrison of Prague, amounted to near a hundred thousand 
men. They were strongly intrenched on the banks of the 
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M(»l<iaw» to the north of Pra^e, in a camp so fortiftcii 
*-y every advantage of nature, and every contrivance of 
art, as to l>e deemed almost impregnable. The left wing 
of the Austrians, thus situated, was guarded by the moun- 
tains of Ziscka, and the right extended as far as Herbohoii . 
prince Charles of Lorraine, and marescbal Brown, who 
ctimniaiided them, seemed determined to maintain this 
advantageous )KWt ; but the king of Prussia overlooked all 
difficulties. Having thrown several bridges over the Mol- 
daw on the fifth of May, he passed that river in the morn- 
mg of the sixth, with thirty thousand men, leaving the 
rest of the army under the command of the prince of 
Aiihault'Dessau ; and being immediately joined by the 
triMips under mareschal Schwerin and the prince of Bevem, 
resolved to attack the enemy on the same day. In conse- 
'{ueuce of this resolution, his army filed off on the left by 
Potscheniitz ; and at the same time count Brown wheeled 
to the right, to avoid being Banked. The Prussians con- 
tinued their march to Bichwitz, traversing several ilefiles 
and morasses, which for a little time separated the in- 
fantry from the rest of the army. The foot began the 
attack too precipitately, and were at first repulsed, but 
they soon recovered themselves. While the king of Pma- 
sia took the enemy in flank, mareschal Schwerin advanced 
to a marshy ground, which suddenly stopping his army, 
threatened to disconcert the whole plan of operation. In 
this emergency, he immediately dismounted, and taking 
the standard of the regiment in h|$ hand, boldly entered 
the morass, crying out, Let all braye Pru^ians follow 
inc.’* I nspired by the exatnple of this great commander, 
now eighty-two years of age, all the troops pressed for- 
wani, and though he was unfortunately killed by the first 
fire, their ardour abated not till they had totally defeated 
the enemy. Thus fell mareschal Schwerin, loaded with 
years and glory, an officer whose superior talents in the 
military art had been displayed in a lung course of faithful 
service. In the mean time, the Prussian infantry, which 
had been separated in the march, fomiiiig themselves 
afresh, renewed the attack on the enemy’s rigitt, aual 
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entirely bro}^ it, while tbeir cavalry, alter thiw charges, 
obliged that of the Austrians to retire in great coiifusinii, 
the centre being at tbe same time totally routed. I'he 
left wing of the Prussians then marched immediately tu> 
wards Micbely, and being there joined by tbe horse, re- 
newed their attack, while the enemy were retreating 
jiastily towards Saazawar. Meanwhile tbe troo|)S on the 
right of tbe Prussian army attacked the remains of the 
left wing of tbe Austrians, and made themselves masters 
of three batteries. But tbe behaviour of tbe infantry ii| 
the last attack was so successful, as to leave little roo^ 
for this part of the cavalry to act. Prince Henry of Prns- 
sia, and tbe prince of Bevcrn, signalized' themselves on this 
occasion in storming two batteries ; prince Ferdinautl of 
Kninswirk t«>ok the left wing of tbe Austrians in flanjt, 
^hile tbe king with bis left, and a body of cavalry, secnrciJ 
the passage of the Moldaw. In short, after a very long 
aiid obstinate engagement, and many signal exain|>les of 
yalour on both sides, the Austrians were forced to abandoi| 
the field of battle, leaving behind sixty pieces of cannon, 
all tbeir tents, baggage, military chest, and, in a word, 
their whole camp. I'lie weight of the battle fell upon the 
right wing of the Austrians, the remains of which, to the 
amount of ten or twelve thousami men, fled towards Beues- 
chau, where they afterwards assembled under M. Pretlaeh, 
general of horse. The infantry retired towards Prague, 
and threw themselves into that city with tbeir command- 
ers, prince Charles of Lorraine, and inareschal Brown ^ 
but they were much harassed in their retreat by a detach- 
ment of the Prussian; under maresclial Keith. 'I'he Prus- 
sians took, on this occasion, ten standards, and npu anis 
of four thousand prisoners, thirty of whom were officers 
of rank. Their loss amounted to about *wo thousand five 
hundred killed, and about three thousand wounded. 
An)ong the former were general d'Amstel, the prince of 
Holstein- Beck, the colonels Goltze and Mansteiii, and 
lieutenant-colonel Roke. Among tbe latter, the generals 
Wenterfield,, De la Mothe, Feuque, Hautcharmoy, Blaii- 
kensee, and Plettenberg. The number of the killed and 
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wounded on the side of the Austrians was much greater. 
Among these last was ^arescbal Brown, who received ^ 
wound, which, from the chagrin he suffered, rather than 
fnim its own nature, proved mortal. The day after the 
battle, colonel Meyer was detached with a battalion of 
Prussian pandours, and four hundred hussars, to destroy 
ayery cousiderabie and valuable magazine of the Austrians 
Filsen, (juid this service be performed. He also com- 
plejLifd the destruction of several others of less importance ; 
by the loss of which, however, all possibility of subsistence 
was cut off from any succours the Austrians might have 
es)>ected from the empire, 

PRAGUE INVESTED. 

The Prussians, following their blow, impedietely in- 
vested Prague on both sides of tlje river, the king anti- 
Uianding on one side, and mareschal Keith on the other, 
ill four days the whole city was surrounded with lines and 
iiitrenchnieiiis, by which all ct>ipmunicat{pn from without 
was entirely cut pff: prince Charles of Lorraine and mare- 
scrhal Brown, the two princes of Sagpny, the prince of 
Modena, the duke d'Aremberg, count Lascy, and several 
other persons of great distinction, wpre shut up within 
the walls, together with above twenty thousand of the 
Austrian army, who had taken rpfuge in Prague after their 
defeat. Every thing continued quiet on both sides, scarce 
a <'annon-shot being fired by either for some time afteF 
this blockade was formed; and in the meanwhile the 
Prussians made themselves miuters of Cziscahcrg, ati 
eiiiinence which commands thje town, where the Aus- 
trians had a struiig redould:, continuing likewise to 
strengthen their works. Already they had made a sally 
and taken some other ineffectual steps to recover thit 
post ; but a more decisive stroke was necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a design was formed of attacking the Prussian army 
in the night with a Iwdy of twelve thousand men, to he 
sustained by all the grenadiers, volunteers, pandours, and 
Hungarian infantry. In case an impression could be 
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made on the king’s lines, it was intended to open a way, 
sword in hand, through the camp of the besiegers, and 
to ease Prague of the multitude of forces locked up useless 
within the wails, serving only to consume the provisions 
of the garrison, and hasten the surrender of the place. 
Happily a deserter gave the prince of Prussia intelligence 
of the enemy’s design about eleven o*cli>clc at night. 
Proper measures were immediately taken fur their recep- 
tion, and, in less than a quarter of an hour, the whole army 
was under arms. This design was conducted with so much 
silence, that though the Prussians were warned of it, they 
could discover noUiing before the enemy had charged their 
advanced posts. Their attack was be^n on the side of 
the little town, against mareschal Keith’s camp, and the 
left wing of the Prussian army encamped on the Muldaw. 
From hence it is probable the Austrians proposed not only 
to destroy the batteries that were raising, but to attack 
the brirlges of communication which the Prussians threw 
over the Muldaw, at about a quarter of a German mile 
aiMve and below Prague, at Branig and Podbaba. 1'he 
greatest alarm began about two o’clock, when the enemy 
hoped to have come silently and unexpectedly upon the 
miners, but they bad left work about a quarter of an hour 
before. At the report of the first piece which they fire<^ 
the piquet of the third battalion of Prussian guards, to 
the number of an hundred men, who marched out of the 
camp to sustain the body which covered the works, was 
thrown into some confusion, from the darkness of the 
night, which prevented their distinguishing the Austrian 
tnMi|« from their own. Lieutenant Jork, detached with 
two platoons to reconnoitre the enemy, attempting to 
discover their disposition by kindling a fire, captain Rtalig, 
by the light of this fire, perceived the enemy’s situation, 
immediately formed the design of falling upon them in 
flank, and gave orders to his men to fire in platoons, 
which they performed, mutually repeating the signal given 
by their commander. The enemy fled with the greater 
l>reci|iilatioii, as they were ignorant of the weakness of 
t^ P>M^c.b ^ sliojuliug of the Prussian suldierf 
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made them mistake it fur a numerous body. Many of 
them deserted, many took shelter in Prague, and many 
mure were driven into the river and drowned. At the 
same time this attack began, a regiment of horse-g^na- 
diers fell upon a redoubt which the Prussians bad thrown 
up, 8upp«>rted by the Hungarian infantry: they returned 
three times to the assault, and were as often beat hack 
by the Pnissians, whom they found it impossible to dis- 
lodge ; though prince Ferdinand of Brunswick’s battalion, 
which guarded this post, suffered extremely. During this 
attack the enemy kept an incessant fire with their mus- 
quetry upon the whole front of the Prussians, from the 
convent of St. Margaret to the river. At three in the 
morning the Prussians quitted their camp to engage the 
enemy. lYie battalion of Pannewitz attacked a building 
called the Red-house, situated at the bottom of a declivity, 
before Wellastowitz. The pandours who had taken pos- 
session of this bouse, fired upon them incessantly from all 
the doors and windows until they were dislodged ; and 
the Prussian battalions were obliged to sustain the fire 
tmth of cannon and musquetry fur above two hours, when 
the enemy retired to the city, except the pandours, who 
again took possession of the Red-house, which the Prus- 
sians were forced to abandon, because the artillery of 
Prague kept a continual fire upion it from the moment 
it was known to be in their hancte. The Austrians left be- 
hind them many dead and wounded, besides deserters ; 
and the Prussians, notwithstanding the loss of several offi- 
cers and private men, made some prisoners. Prince Fer- 
dinand, the king of Prussia’s youngest brother, had a horse 
kill^ under him, and was slightly wounded in the face. 

I'he Prtissian works being completed, and heavy artil- 
lery arrived, four batteries, erected on the banks of the 
Mulclaw, began to play with great fury. Near three hun- 
dred bombs, besides an infinity of ignited balls, were 
thrown into the city in the space of twenty-four hours. 
'I'he scene was lamentable, houses, men, and horses wrap- 
]te<l in flames and reduced to ashes. The confiisioa 
within, together with the want of proper artillery and 
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ammunition, obliged the Austrians to cease firing, and 
furnished bis Prussian majesty with all the opportunity he 
could wish uf pouring destruction upon this unfoitnnate 
city. The horrors uf war seemed to have extinguished 
the principles of humanity. No regard was paid to the 
distress of the inhabitants ; the Austrians obstinately maiu> 
tained possession, and the Prussians practised every stnw 
tagem, eveiy barbarous refinement, that constitutes the 
militaiy art, to oblige them to capitulate. After the coii' 
flagratiun bad lasted three days, and consumed a prodigiuus 
number of buildings, the principal inhabitants, burgheis, 
and clergy, perceiving their city on the fwint of being 
reduced to a heap of rubbish, besought the commander, 
in a body, to hearken to terms; but be was deaf to the 
voice of pity, and, instead uf being moved with their su)» 
plications, drove out twelve thousand persons, the least 
useful in defending the city. These,, by order uf his Pnis. 
sian majesty, were again forced back, which soon pro* 
duced so great a scarcity of provision within the walls, 
that the Austrians were reduced to the necessity of eating 
horse-flesh, forty horses being daily distributed to the 
troops, and the same food sold at four-pence a pound to 
the inhabitants. However, as there still remained great 
abundance of corn, they were far from being brought to 
the last extremity. Two vigorous and well-conducted 
sallies were made, but they proved unsuccessful. The only 
advantage resulting frum them, was the perpetual alarm 
in which they kept the Prussian camp, and the vigilance 
required to guard against the attacks of a numerous, reso- 
lute, and desperate garrison. 

COUNT DAUN COMMANDS THE AUSTRIANS. 

Whatever difficulties might have attmided the con-, 
quest of Prague, certain it Is, that the aflhirs of the 
esnpr^^fiueen were in the most critical and desperate 
situation. Her grand army dispersed in parties, and flying 
for subsistence in small corps ; their princes and command-' 
era cooped up in i^cague ; tlu^fapitsl in iauninent danger 
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uf being taken, the flourishing kingdom of Bohemia 
wady to fall into the bands of the otuqueror; a consider- 
able army on the point of surrendering prisoners of war ; 
all the queen’s hereditary dominioits open and exposed, 
the whole fertile tract of countiy from f^ra to the Mol- 
daw in actual possession of the Prussians, the distance to 
the archdutchy of Austria nut very considerable, and se- 
cured only 1^ the Danube ; Vienna under the utmost ap- 
prehensions of a siege, and the imperial family ready to 
take refuge in Hungary ; the Prussian forces deemed in- 
vincible, and the sanguine friends of that monarch already 
sharing with him, in imagination, the spmls of the ancient 
and illustrious house uf Austria. Such was the aspect uf 
affairs, and such the difficulties to be combated, when Leo- 
pold, count Daun, was appointed to the command of the 
Austrian forces, to stem the torrent of disgrace, and tuni 
the fortune of the war. This general, tutored 1^ lung ex- 
nerience under the beat officers of Europe, and the particu- 
ar favourite of the great Kevenhuller, was now, for the 
first time, raised to act in chief, at the head of an army, on 
which depended the fate of Austria and the empire. 
Born of a noble family, be relied solely upon bis own merit, 
without soliciting court favour ; he aspired after the high- 
est preferment, and succeeded by mere dint of superior 
worth. His progress from the station of a subaltern was 
alow and silent; bis promotion to the chief command was 
received with universal esteem and applause. Cautious, 
steady, penetrating, and sagacious, he was opposed as 
another Fabius to the modem Hannibal, to check the 
fire and vigour of that monarch by pradent foresight and 
wary drcumspectii. n. Arriving at Boemiscbbrod, within 
a few miles of Prague, the day after the late defesit, be 
halted to collect the fugitive corps and broken remains of 
the Austrian army, and soon drew together a force ao 
considerable as to attract the notice of bis Prussian ma- 
jesty, who detached the prince of Bevera, with twrenty 
battalions, and thirty squadrons, to attack him before 
numbers should render him formidable. Dann was too 
prudent to give battle, with dispirited troops, to an army 
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flushed with victury. He retired on the first advice that 
the Prussians were advancing, and took post at Koliii, 
where he intrenched liimself strongly, opened the way 
for the daily supply of recruits sent to his army, and 
inspired the garrison of Prague with fresh courage, in 
expectation of being soon relieved. Here be kept close 
within his camp, divided the Prussian force, by obliging 
the king to employ near half bis army in watching his de- 
signs, weakened bis efforts against Prague, harassed the 
enemy by cutting off their convoys, and restored by de- 
grees, the languishing and almost desponding spirits of bis 
troops. Perfectly acquainted with the ardour and discip- 
line of the Prussian forces, with the enterprising and 
impetuous disposition of that monarch, and sensible that 
bis situation would prove irksome and embarrassing to 
the enemy, he improved it to the best advantage, seemed 
to foresee all the consequences, and directed every mea- 
sure to produce them. Thus be retarded the enemy's 
operations, and assiduously avoided precipitating an action 
until the Prussian vigour should be exhausted, tlieir 
strength impaired by losses and desertion, the first fire 
and ardour of their genius extinguished by continual 
fatigue and incessant alarms, and until the impression 
made on his own men, by the late defeat, should, in some 
degree, be effaced. Tbe event justified Daun’s conduct. 
His army grew every day more numerous, while his Prus- 
sian majesty began to express tbe utmost impatience at 
the length of the siege. When that monarch first invested 
Prague, it was on the presumption that tbe numerous 
forces within the walls would, by consuming all the pro- 
vision, oblige k to surrender in a few days; but perceiving 
that the Austrians bad still a considerable quantity of com, 
that count Daun’s army was daily increasing, and would 
soon be powerful enough not only to cope with the detach- 
ment under the prince of Bevern, but in a condition to 
raise the siege, be determined to give tbe count battle 
with one part of his army, while he kept Prague blocked 
up with tbe other. Tbe Austrians, amounting now to 
sixty thousand men, were deeply intrencbedf and defended 
Voi. V. G 
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hv a numerous train of artillery, placed on redoubts and 
batteries erected on the most advantageous posts. Every 
accessible part of the camp was fortified with lines and 
heavy pieces of battering cannon, and the foot of the 
hills secured by difficult defiles. Yet, strung as this situ- 
ation might appear, formidable as the Austrian forces cer- 
tainly were, his Prussian majesty undertook to disItMlge 
them with a body of horse and foot not exceeding thirty- 
two thousand men. 

KING OF PRUSSIA DEFEATED AT KOLIN. 

On the thirteenth day of June, the king of Prussia 
quitted the camp before Prague, escorted by a few bat- 
talions and squadrons, with which he joined the prince 
of Bevem at Milkowitz. Mareschal Keith, it is said, 
strenuously opposed this measure, and advised either rais- 
ing the siege entirely, and attacking the Austrians with 
the united forces of Prussia, or postponing the attack on 
the camp at Kolin, until his majesty should either gain 
possession of the city, or some attempts should be made 
to oblige him to quit his posts. From either measure an 
advantage would have resulted. With his whole army he 
might probably have defeated count Dauu, or at least have 
obliged him to retreat.' Had he continued within his lines 
at Prague, the Austrian general could not have constrained 
him to raise the siege without losing bis own advantageous 
situation, and giving battle upon terms nearly equal. But 
the king, elated with success, impetuous in his valour, 
and confident of the superiority of his own troops in point 
of discipline, thought all resistance must sink under the 
weight of his victorious arm, and yield to that courage 
which bad already surmounted such difficulties, disregarded 
the mareschal’s sage counsel, and marched up to the attack 
undaunted, and even assured of success. By the eighteenth 
the two armies were in sight, and his majesty found 
that count Daun had not only fortified his camp with 
all the heavy caimon of Olmutz, but was strongly rein- 
forced with troops from Moravia and Austria, which had 
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liini after the kind’s departure from Prague. He 
found the Austrians drawu u]i in three lines upon the 
high grounds between Genlitz, and St. John the Baptist. 
DiHieult as it was to approach their situation, the Prus- 
sian infantry marched up with firmness, while shot was 
p>ured like hail from the enemy’s batteries, and began 
the attack about three in the afternoon. 1 bey drove 
the Austrians with irresistible intrepidity from two emi- 
nences secured with heavy cannon, and two villages de- 
fended by several battalions; but, in atiackitig the third 
eminence, were flanked by the Austrian cavaliy, by grape- 
shot poured from the batteries; and, after a violent con- 
flict, and prodigious loss of men, thrown into disorder. 
Animated with the king’s presence, they rallied, and re- 
turned with double ardour to the charge, but were a 
second time repulsed. Seven times successively did prince 
Ferdinand renew the attack, performing every duty of a 
great general and valiant soldier, though always with the 
same fortune. The inferiority of the Prussian infantry, 
the disadvantages of ground, where the cavalry could not 
act, the advantageous situation of the enemy, their nu- 
merous artillery, their intrenchments, numbers, and ob- 
stinacy, joined to the skill and conduct of their general^ 
all conspired to defeat the hopes of the Prussians, to suN 
mount their valour, and oblige them to retreat. Tlie 
king then made a last and furious effort, at the head of 
tlie cavalry, on the enemy’s left wing, but with as liti le 
success as all the former attacks. Every effort was made, 
and every attempt was productive only of greater loss« 
and misfortunes. At last, after exposing his person in the 
must perilous situations, bis Prussian majesty drew off his 
forces from the field of battle, retiring in such good order, 
in sight of the enemy, as prevented a pursuit, or the loss 
of his artillery and baggage. Almost all the officers on 
either side distinguished themselves; and count Daun, 
whose coniluct emulated thataif his Prussian majesty, re- 
{vived two slight wounds, and had a horse killed under 
him. The losses of l>oth armies were very consiitcralile; 
on that of the Prussians, the killed and wounded amoiiiited 
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to ei^ht thousand ; less peniiciotis, however, to his majesty’« 
cause than the frequent desertion, and otjier innumerable 
ill consequences that ensued. 

When the Prussian army arrived at Njmbur^, his 
inajesty, leaving the command with the {uwce of Bevem^ 
took horse, Vud, escorted hy twelve ur fouitteen hussars^ 
set out for Prague, where he arrived next murnuig with- 
out halting, after having been the whole preceding day 
on horseback. Immediately he gave ordqrs for sending 
off all bis artillery, ammunition, juid ba^age; these 
were executed with so much expedition, that the tents 
were struck, and the army on their march, before the 
garrison were informed of the Jkiogs defeat. Thus ter- 
minated the batUe of Xolin and siege of Prague, in which 
the acknowledged errors of his Prussian majesty were, in 
some measure, atoned by the candour with which he owned 
bis mistake, both in a letter to tlie earl luareschal [.See 
$mte (A) at the end qf thUFol^, and in conversation with- 
several of his general oRVcers. Most people, indeed, ima- 
gined tbe king highly Waineable for checking the ardour 
of his troops to stop and lay siege to Prague. They 
thought be should have pursued bis conquests, over-ruQ 
Austria, Moravia, and all tbe hereditary dominious, from 
.which alone the empress-queen could draw speedy succours. 
A body of twenty or thirty thousand men would have 
block^ up Prague, while the remainder of the Prussian 
forces might have obliged the imperial family to retire 
fn>m Vienna, and effectually pneveat id count Daun from 
asseinbliug another army, it was universally expected 
he would have bent bis march straight to this capital; 
hut he dreaded leaving the nunienms army in Prague be- 
hind, and it was of great importance to complete the cuil- 
^uest of Bohemia. The prince of Prussia marched all 
night with bis turps to Nimburgh, where he joined tbe 
prince of Bevern, and marrsrhal Keith retreated next: 
iluy. Count Brown having died before, of the wouiida 
he received on tlie sixth of May, prince (Charles of La>r- 
raine <iallicd out with a large btaly of Au.striaiis, and at- 
Cteked the rear of the Prussians; but did no farther 
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mischief than killin!' about two hundred of their men. 
The siege of Prague being thus raised, the imprisoned 
Austrians received their deliverer, count Daun, with inex- 
pressible joy, and their united forces became greatly 
superior to those of the king of Prussia, who was in a 
slii*rt time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and take refuge 
ill Saxouy. The Austrians harassed him as much .as pos- 
sible in his retreat; but their armies, though superior in 
mitiiliers, were not in a condition, from tlieir late suffer- 
ings, to make any decisive attempt upon him, as the fron- 
tiers of Saxony abound with situations easily defended. 

PREPARATIONS for the DEFENCE of HANOVER. 

Havino thus descrilied the progress of the Prussians 
in Bohemia, we must cast our eyes on the transactions 
which distinguished the campaign in Wdstpbalia. To 
guard against the storm which menaced Hanover in par- 
ticular, orders were transmitted thither to recniit the 
tioops that had been sent back from England, to augment 
eac h company, to remount the cavalry with the utmost 
expedition; not to suffer any horses to be conveyed out 
of tile electorate ; to furnish the magazines in that country 
with all things necessary for fifty thoii8:uid men. Of 
these, twenty-six thousapd were to be Hanoveiians, and, 
in consei]uence of engagefhents entered into for that pur- 
pose, twelve thousand Hessians, six thousand Brunswickers, 
two thousand Saxe-Gothans, and a thousand Lunenburgii- 
ers, to lie joined by a considerable body of Prussians, the 
whole commanded by his royal highness the duke of 
Cumberland. The king of England having published a 
manifesto, dated at Hanover, specifying his motives for 
taking the field in Westphalia, the troops of the confe- 
derated states that were to compose the allied army, under 
the name of an array of observation, began to assemble 
with all iKissible diligence near Bielefeldt. Thither the 
generals, appointed to command the several divisions, re- 
paired, to settle the plan of operations with their com- 
oiauder, the duke of Cumbcrhuid, who, having -left 
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I»ndon on the ninth of April, arrived on the sixteenth at 
Hanover, and from thence repaired to the army, which, 
having been joined by three Prussian regpments that re- 
tired from Wesel, consisted of thirty-seven battalions and 
thirty-four squadrons. Of these, six battalions and six 
squadrons were posted at Bielefeldt, under the coniinand 
of lieutenant-general baron de Spoteken ; six battalions, 
under lieutenant-general de Block, at Hervorden; six 
battalions and four squadrons, under major-general Lede- 
lM)ur, between Hervorden and Miuden; seven battalions 
and ten squadrons, under lieutenant general d’Oberg in 
the neighbourhood of Hameieii; and five battalions and 
four squadroiu, umler major-general de Hauss, near Nien- 
burgh. The head-quarters of bis royal highness were at 
Hielefeldt. 

SKIRMISHES WITH THE FRENCH 

In the mean time, the French on the Lower Rhine con- 
tinued filing off incessantly. The siege of Guehlres was 
ronvertea into a blockade, occasioned fay the difficulties 
the enemy found in raising batteries; and a party of 
Hanoverians having passed the Weser, as well to ravage 
the coiintiy of Paderhoni as to recououitre the French, 
carried off several waggons loaded with wheat and oats, 
destined for the territories of the elector of Cologn. On 
the other hand, ctdonel Fischer having had an engagement 
with a small t>udy of Hanoverians, in the county of 1'eck- 
leiibtirgh, routed them, and made some prisoners. After 
^veral other petty skirmishes between the French and the 
Hanoverians, the duke of Cumberiaiid altered the |K>si- 
tioii of his camp, by placing it between Uielefeldi and 
Hervorden, in hopes of frustrating the design of the 
enemy; who, declining to attack him on the side of Brac- 
wede, after liaving reconnoitred his situation several days, 
made a motion on their left, as if they meant to get be- 
tween him and the Weser. This step was no sooner t;iken, 
than, on the thirteenth of June in the afterwKm, having 
received advice that the enemy bad caused a targe body 
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of Uoops, followed by a second, to march on his right (o 
Hurgliotte, he ordered his army to march that evening to- 
wards Hervordcn ; and, at the same time, major-geiierai 
Hardenbei^ marched with four battalions of goenadiers, 
and a regiment of horse, to reinforce that pus^. Count 
Schulenberg covered the left of the march with a battalicm 
of grenailiers, a regiment of horse, and the light troops 
of Buckenburgh. The whole army m^rqjh^ two co- 
lumus. The right, composed of horse, aud ,fo|lowed hy 
two battalions, to cover their passage through the enclo- 
sures aitd defiles, passed by the right qf Bielefeidt ; and 
the left, consisting of infantry, marched by the left of the 
same town. The vanguard of the French mmiy attacked 
the rear guard of the allies, commanded by toa.ipr-generai 
Einsiedel, very briskly, aud at first put ^em into sonye 
confusion, but they immediately recovered tht^uiselves. 
This was in the begiuning of the night. At break of 
day the enemy’s reinforcements returned to the charge, 
but were again repulsed, iiur coukl ithey once break 
through lieutenant- colonel Alfeldfa Hanoverian guards, 
which closed the army’s march with a dptachn^ent of re- 
gular troops and a new-raised corps of hwutets. 

DUKE OF CUMBERLAND P.^SSEii THE WESER. 

The allies encamped at Cofeldtthe fourteenth, and re- 
mained there all the next day, when tfap enemy’s de- 
tachments advanced to the gates of Hervurden, and made 
a feint as if they would attack the town, a|ter having 
summoned it to surrender; b«it tii,ey ,retin$^ without at- 
tempting any thing further; aud, in the wet^P tip^e, the 
troops that were posted at Hcrvorden, and funned the 
rear guard, passed the Weser on the side of Remen, without 
any mulestation, and encamped at Holtzuysen. A body of 
troops which bad been left at Bieiefeldt, to cover the 
duke’s retreat, after some skirmishes with the French, re- 
jtrined the army in the neighbourhood orHerfort; and 
a few days after, his royal highness drew near his bridges 
on the Weser, aud iient over his artillery, baggage, aud 
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animanitioa. At the same time some detachments passed 
tlie river ou the right, between Mindeu and Oldeiidurp, 
and marked out a new camp advantageously situated, 
ha^’ing the Weser in front, and the right and left covered 
with eminences and marshes. There the army under his 
n>yal highness re-assembled, and the French fixed their 
head-quarters at Bielefeldt, which the Hanoverians had 
quitted, leaving in it only a part of a magazine, which 
had been set on fire. By this time the French were in 
such want of forage, that M. d'Etr^ himself, the princes 
of the blood, and all the officers without exception, were 
obliged to send back part of their horses. However, on 
the tenth of June, their whole army, consisting of seventy 
battalions and forty squadrons, with fifty-two pieces td 
cannon, besides a Ixxly of cavalry left at Riiremunde for 
the couveiiiency of forage, was put in motion. In spite 
of almost impassable forests, ffimine, and evei^ other 
ohstaele that could be thrown in their way by a vigilant 
aud experienced general, they at leugtli surmounted all 
difficulties, and advanced into a country abounding with 
plenty, and unused to the ravages of war. It was inia- 
Kiiied that tile passage of the Wetier, which defends Ha- 
nover from foreign attacks, would have been vigorously 
opposed by the army of the allies; but whether, in the 
present situation of affairs, it was thought adviseable to 
act only upon the defensive, aud not to begin the attack 
111 a country that was not concerned as a principal in the 
war, or the duke of Cuitiberlaiid found himself too weak 
to make bead against the enemy, is a question we shall 
not pretend to determine. However that may have been, 
the whole French army passed the Weser on the tenth 
and eleventh of July, without the loss of a roan. The 
manner of effecting this passage is thus related: niareschal 
d’Etr^, being informed that bis magazines of provision, 
were well furnished, bis ovens established, and the artilleiyr 
and pontoons arrived at the destined places, ordered lieu- 
tenant-general Broglio, with ten battalions, twelve squad- 
rons, and ten pieces of cannon, to march to Eiigheren ; 
lieutenant-general M. de Cbevert, with sixteen batta- 
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lioos, three brigade* of caraWneere, the royal hunters, 
and six hundred hussars, to inarch to Hervorden, and 
lieutenant-general marquis d’Amientieres, with twelve 
tiattalions, and ten squadrons, to march to Ulrickhausen. 
All these troops being arrived in their camp on the fourth 
of July, halted the hfth. lOn the sixth, twenty-two bat- 
ttalions, and ithirtyttwo squadrqns, .under the command 
of tlie duke.of<GrJcans, who .was now arrived at the army, 
4 narched;to Ulrickhausen, from whence <M. d'Armeiitierei> 
•fiad set oqt,e«tidy ia the morning, with the troops. undyr 
4iis coiqtuand, and by hasty oiaccbes got on the seventh, 
.■by eleven at q|ght,.to Blaikkenhovttu, <where he fouud the 
boats which bad gone from Ahntnshorg. The bridges 
avere built, it be caituon planted, -and the intrenchments 
at the head of<the lKidge8.complat«d i«<tbe night, between 
Abe seventh asnl qighth. The niaresubal haning sent away 
4 >art of bis (baggage from Bielefeldt on the sixth, went in 
l>ersun on the.seventh at eleven d'clock (to diuni, and ,un 
the eighth do Br«ket. Gn advioe that M. d’Annentieres 
bad thrown his tbridges across jsdtbuut opposition, and 
was at work on his iutreqehments, he went on dhe smith 
to Biaokenhoven, to see the bridges and intrenchments } 
and afterwards advanced to exapiine the first position he 
intended for this army, and came down to tlie right side 
^ the Weser to the abb^ 4>f Cbrvey, where he forded the 
river, with the princes the blood, and their attendants. 
On the tenth in the moming he gut on horseback fay four 
o'clock, to see the dukeofOrlean's diirision file off, .which 
arrived at Corvey at ten o’clock ; as also that of M..d’Ar- 
mentieres, which arrived at eleven, and that of M. Souvrd, 
which arrived at noon. The mareschal having examined 
the course of the river, caused the bridges of pontoons to 
lie laid within gun-shot of Gie abbey, where the viscount 
de ’I'ureiine passed that river in the year one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-three, and where the divisions 
uiKler Broglio and Chevert now passeil it on the twelfth 
and tliiiteenth. These two generals lieing inforined of 
what was to be done iqion the Upper Weser, attacked 
Miiideii, and carried it, whilst a-detaclinient of the i'rciicb 
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entered the ctMiiitry of East Friesland, under the c«>mniaiid 
of the marquis d’Auvel; and, after taking possession of 
Lier, marched on the right of the Ems to Embden, the 
only sea-port the king of Prussia had, which at first 
seemed determined to make a defence ; but the inhabi- 
tants were not agreed upon the methods to be taken for 
that purpose. Th^, therefore, met to deliberate, but in 
the mean time, their gates being shut, M. d’Auvel caused 
some cannon to be brought to beat them down ; and the 
garrisou, composed of four hundred Prussians, not being 
strong enough to defend the town, the soldiers mutinied 
against their officers, whereupon a capitulation was 
agreed on, and the gates were opened to the French com- 
mander, who made his troops enter with a great deal 
of order, assured the magistrates, that care should be 
taken to make them observe a good discipline, and pub- 
lished two onlinances, one fur the security of the religion 
and commerce of the city, and the other for prohibiting 
the exportation of com and forage out of that principality. 
The inhabitants were, however, obliged to take an oath 
of allegiance to the French king. 

BATTLE OF HASTENBECK. 

On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of July, the French, 
after having laid part of the electorate of Hanover under 
contribution, marched in three columns, with their ar- 
tillery, towards the village of Latford, when major-geiiei'al 
Fuistenburgb, who commanded the out-ports in the vil- 
lage. sent an officer to inform the duke of Cumberland 
of their approach. His n>yal highness immediately re- 
inforced those posts with a bwly of troops, under the com- 
mand of Ueutt-naiit-geiieral Sporcken ; but finding it 
impossible to sup|N>rt the village, as it was commanded 
by the heights opposite to it. which were |»ossesse(l by the 
enemy, and being sensible that it would be always in his 
power to retake it, from its situation in a Ixittoin between 
twohills,he withdrew his post from [>atruni. The Fremdi 
theu made two atbacks, one at the poiut of the w<hm1. 
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and the other higher up in the same wood, opposite to 
the grenadiers coiiiraaiided by major>general Hardenberg, 
but they failed in both; and though the fire of their ar- 
tillery was very hot, they were obliged to retire. The 
French army encamping on the heights opposite to the 
duke of Cumberland's posts, the intelligence received, 
that M. d'Etr^ had assembled all his troops, and was 
furnished with a very considerable train of artillery, left 
his royal highness no room to doubt of his intending to 
atack him. He, therefore, resolved to change his camp 
for a more advantageous situation, by drawing up his 
army on the eminence between the Weser and the woods, 
leaving the Haraelen river on his right, .the village of 
Hastenbeck in his front, and his left close to the wood, at 
the point of which his royal bi§^ness had a battery of 
twelve pounders and haubitzers. There was a hollow 
way from the left of the village to the battery, and a 
morass on the other side of Hastenbeck to his right. 
Major-general Scbulenberg, with the hunters, and two 
battalions of grenadiers, was posted in the comer of the 
wood upon the left of the lottery; his royal highness 
ordered the village of Hastenbeck to be cleared to bis 
front, to prevent it being in the power of the enemy to 
keep possession of it, and the ways by which the allies had 
a communication with that village dunng their encamp-^ 
ment to be rendered impassable. In the evening he with- 
drew all his outposts, and in this position the army lay 
upon their arms all night. On the twenty-fifth, in the 
morning, the French army marched forwards in columns, 
and began to cannonade the allies very severely, marching 
and counter-marching continually, and seeming to intend 
three attacks, on the right, ther left, and the centre. In 
the evening their artillery appeared much superior to 
that of the allies. The army was agaiu ordered to lie all 
uight on their arms; his royal highness caused a battery 
at the end ef the wood to be repaired; count Scbulenberg 
to be reinforce'l with a battalion of grenadiers, and two 
field pieces of cannon ; and that battery to he also sup- 
ported by four more battalions of grenadiers, under the 
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command of rntyor-general Hardenberf. He likewise 
caused- a batteiy to be erected of twelve six-pounders, 
behind tbe village of Hasteiibeck, and took all tbe pre- 
cautions be could think of to give tbe enemy a warm 
rece|>tiun. As soon as it was day- light, he mounted on 
horseback to reconnoitre the position of tbe enemy, whom 
he found in tbe same situation as tbe day before. At a 
Nttle after five a very tmait cannonading began against 
.he battery behind the vHlage, which was supported by 
tite Hessian infantry and cavalry, wbo stood a most severe 
Are with surprising steadiness and resolution. Between 
seven and eight tbe firing of small arms began on the left 
•f tbe allies, when his roval highness ordered mr^or- 
general Bebr, with three hattalious of Brunswick, to sus- 
tain the grenadiers in tbe wood, if their assistance should 
be wanted, llie cannonading continued above six hours, 
during which tbe troops, that were exposed to it, never 
once abated of their firmness. The fire of tbe small arms 
on the left increasing, and tbe French seeming to gain 
ground, bis royal highness detached the colonels Darken- 
hausen and Bredenbach, with three Hanoverian batta- 
lions and six squadrons, round the wood by Afferde, wbo, 
towards the of the day, drove sever^ squadrons of 
the enemy back to their army, witliout giving them any 
opportunity to charge. At length tbe grenadiers in tbe 
wood, apprehensive of being surroanded, from tbe great 
numters of tbe enemy that appeared there, and were 
marching round on that side, tl^ugh they repulsed every 
thing that appeared in tbdr front, thought it adviseable 
to retire nearer tbe left of the army, a motion which gave 
tbe enemy an opportunity of possessing themselves of 
that battery vrithout opposition. Here the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick distinguished himself at the head of 
a battalion of Wolfenbuttel guards, and another of Hano- 
verians, who attacked and repulsed, with their bayonets, 
a superior force of tbe enemy, and retook the l»tteiy. 
But the French being in possession of an eminence which 
commanded and flanked both tbe lines of the infantry 
and the battery of tbe alliesy end where they were able te 
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support their attack uoder the cover of a hill, his royal 
highness, considering the superior numbers of the enemy, 
near double to his, and the impossibility of dislodging 
them from their post, without exposing his own troops 
too much, ordered a retreat; in consequence of which 
his army retired, first to Hamelen, where he left a gar- 
rison, then to Nienburgh, and afterwards to Hoya ; in the 
neighbourhood of which town, after sending away all tbe 
magazines, sick, and wounded, he encamped, in order to 
cover Bremen and Verden, and to preserve a communi 
cation with Stade, to which place the archives, and must 
valuable effects of Hanover had been removed. In this 
engagement, colonel Bredenbacb attacked four brigades 
very strongly posted, with a battery of fourteen pieces 
of cannon, repulsed, and drove them down a precipice, 
and took all their artillery and ammunition; but pre- 
ferring tbe care of his wounded to the glory of carrying 
away the cannon, he brought off only six, nailing up and 
destroying the rest. Tbe loss of the allies in all tbe skir- 
mishes, which lasted three days, was three hundred and 
twenty-seven men killed, nine hundred and seven wounded, 
and two hundred and twenty missing, or taken prisoners ; 
whilst that of tbe French, according to their own ac- 
counts, amounted to fifteen hundred men. 

The French, being left masters of the field, soon re- 
duced Hamelen, which was far from being well fortified, 
obliged the garrison to capitulate, and took out of the 
town sixty brass cannon, several mortars, forty ovens, 
part of the equipage of the duke’s army, and large quan- 
tities of provisions and ammunition, which they found in 
it, together with a great many sick and wounded, who, 
not being included in the capitulation, were made prison- 
ers of war. Whether the court of France had any reason 
to find fault with the conduct of tbe mareschal d’Etr^es, 
or whether its monarch was blindly guided by the coun- 
sels of his favourite, the marquis de Pompadour, who, de - 
sirous to testify her gratitude to the man who bad been 
one of the chief instruments of her high promotion, was 
glad of an opportunity to retrieve bis shattered foituneS| 
VoL. V. ' H 
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and, at the same time, tu add to her own already immense 
treasures, we shall not pretend tu determine ; thou{(h the 
event seems plainly to speak the last. Even at the time, 
no comparison was made between the military skill of 
the mareschal d’Etr4es, and that of the duke dc Richelieu ; 
but, however that may have been, this last, who, if he had 
not shone in the character of a soldier, excelled all, or 
at least most of his contemporaries in the mure refined 
ans of a courtier, was, just before the battle we have been 
speaking of, appointed to supersede the former in the 
command of the French army in Lower Saxony, where he 
arrived on the sixth of August, with the title of mareschal 
of Prance } and M. d’Etrees immediately resigned the com- 
mand. 

THE FRENCH TAKE POSSESSION OF HANOVER 
AND HESSE CASSEL. 

1m MEDi ATBLT after thehattle of Hastenbeck, the French 
sent a detachment of four thousand men to lay under con- 
tribution the countries of Hantwer and Brunswick-Wolfen- 
buttel, as well as the dutchies of Bremen and Verden; and 
two> days after the arrival of this new commander, the 
duke de Chevreuse was detached with two thousand men 
to take possesrion of Hanover itself, with the title of 
governor of that city. He accordingly marched thither ; 
and upon his arrival the Hanoverian garrison was dis- 
armed, and left at liberty to retire where they pleased. 
About the same time M. de Contades, with a detachment 
from the French army, was sent to make himself master 
of the territories of Hesse-Cassel, where he found no op- 
position. He was met at Warberg by that prince's mas- 
ter of the horse, who declared, that they were ready to 
Rmrisb the French army with all the succours the country 
could afford; and accordingly the magistrates of Cassel 
presented him with the keys as soon as he entered their 
dty. Gottingen was order^ by M. d’Arroentieres to pre- 
pare for him within a limited time, upon paiu of military 
wMcution, four thousand pounds of white bread, two tbou> 
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sand bushels of oats, a greater quantity than could be 
fpund in the whole country, an hundred loads of hay, and 
other provisions. 

THE FRENCH REDUCE VERDEN AND BREMEN. 

Tmc duke of Cumberland remained encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Hoya till the twenty-fourth of August, 
when, upon advice that the enemy had laid two bridges 
over the Aller in the night, and had passed that river with 
a large body oif troops, be ordered bis army to march, to 
secure the important post and passage of Rothenbourg, 
lest they should attempt to march round on his left. He 
.encamp^ that night at Hausen, having detached Ueute- 
nant-generalOberg,with eight battalions and sia squadrons, 
to Ottersherg, to which place he marched next day, and 
encamped behind the Wummer, in a very strong situation, 
betwen Ottersherg and Rotbenbourg. The French took 
possession of Verden on the twenty-sixth of August, and 
one of their detachments went on the twenty-ninth to 
Bremen, where the gates were immediately opened to 
them. The duke of Cumberland, now closely pressed on 
all sides, and in danger of having his communication with 
Stade cut off, which the enemy was ^deavouring to ef- 
fect, by seizing upon all the posts round him, found it 
necessary to decamp again ; to abandon ftothenbouig, of 
which the French immediately took possession; to retreat 
to Selsingen, where his head-,quarters were, on the first uf 
September; and from thence, on the third of Gie same 
month, to retire under the cannon of Stade. Here it 
was imagined that his army would have been able to 
maintain their ground between the Alter and the Elbe, 
till the severity of the season should put an end to the 
campaign. Accordingly, his royal highness, upon hU 
taking this position, sent a detachment of his forces to 
Buck-Scbantz, with some artillery, and orders to defend 
that place to the utmost; but as it could not possibly 
have held out many days, and as the French, who now 
hemmed him in on ail sides, by making themselves masters 
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of a little fort at the mouth of the river Swinga, would 
have cut off his communication with the Elbe, so that 
four English men of war, then in that river, could have 
been of no service to him, he wtis forced to accept of a 
mediation offered by the king of Denmark, by his minister 
the count de Lynar, and to sign the famous convention 
of Closter-Seven [5ee note (B) at the end of this by 

which thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians laid down their 
arms, and were dispersed into different quarters of can- 
tonment. 


NOTES. 


t The king of FniMts bw) withdrawn 
hi« gamaon frotn Clcvra« not i»iihoat 
•uapictou »f having i»urpoacly liti thi* 
door open to tbr rneinv» that their 
trf«|>lioo into Garmauy might hasten 


the reaolutions of Ibe British ninia- 
try. 

<2 lliis letter was writtefi in Deceinbar 
and the Hnssiaiis, as wr ubarmd bo» 
fbrc| began their aiarca in Niiramnar 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tbe French eater the Praefiao Doniaione, where they cooiniU freat Duor4en«*»* 
Rcfle«-tioit» on the Mbcoadoct of the Allied Amy.o.RaMtaD Fleet bloche 
ap the PniMiaB Forta in the Baltic»«**RutMam take Men>cl..«.DccUfatum 
of the Kiof of PniMta on that Ocra^on>««*Amijr of the Eai|are rawed with 
Difllcotty....The Aaatriana take Gabd.*..aiMl destroy Zittaa*»**The Frinca 
of FroMia LraTce the AnBy**>>Coaimaoication between England aud Oatcnd 
broke •ff..«*Gweldrea capitalate*«...$kimithea between the Pramiant and 
An«tria«H<**«and between the Pmniaus and Ruaeiana.. •.Marcschal Lehwald 
nttnekt the Rnniane in th«dr IntrenehoMUa near Nerkittca*«.>Haaty Retreat 
•f the RttMiant «Mit of Pmaain**.. French aod Impcrialiata taka Gotha>*«* 
Action between the Pra»iana and Auatriatit near GoeiiitB.«..Tbe Frenoh 
oblige Prince Ferdinand to retire.. ••Berlin laid under Contribution by tUt 
Aafttrianai and Leipeie enfajected to military Ejotention by the Proolana.*. 
Battle of Roabach....The Anatriana take Schweidnitxi and defeat ike Princa 
of Beeemnear Breataa....Mareachal Keith lays Bohemia under Contribution 
• •••King of Pmaaia deftata the Auatriaoa at Liaaa ; retakes Brealan and 
Schwciduitai and becomes Master of all Silesia. ...Hoatilitics of the Swedm 
in Pnraerania....Mareacba] Lehwald fiircea the Swedes to retire.. ..Mamortal 
preacoied to the Dutch by ColoucI Yorke* relative to Os tend aod f<Ucuport.... 
King of Pmaaia^ Letter to the King of Great Britain Hit Britannia 
Mateaty*a Drclaniiioo....l>iaptttca concerning the Contention of Closter 
Sc«en....Pr(^(rcss of the llanoteriau Army.. •• Death of the Queen of Pp. 
land....Tranaactiona at Sen. ... Fate of Captain Death.* ..Seaaion opened.. •• 
Snppliee aranled.... Funds for raising the Supplies.... Mesaages from tha 
King to the House of Cooimnna.... Second Treaty with the Kingo/ PruasU 
.. ..Bill for fortifying Milford Haten*. *. Regnlations with respect toCom...* 
Bills for the Rncoaragement of Seamen, aod for explaining the Mtlttin Art.. . 
Art for repairing Lomion Bridge.. ..Act for a»crruining the Qualification of 
voting.. ..Bill for more efifectually maoninp the Navy.. ..Amendments in the 
Habrao'Corpns Act.. ..Scheme in Favonrof the Foondling Hoapiul.... Pro* 
ceedings relative to the African Company.. ..Seaaion closed. ... Vigorous Pro* 
parations for War.. •• Death of the Princess Caroline* ... Sea Engagement off 
Cape Francois... .Remarkable Success of Captain Forest.. ..Fren^ evseoata 
Emhden.... Success of Admiral Osborne.. .. French Fleet drimi ashore in 
Basque Road.. .. Admiral Broderick^ Ship burnt at Sea.... Descent at Can> 
call^Bay.. ..Expedition against CheibMiY* ... Descent at St. Maloes.* .. 
English defeated at St. Cas.. •• Captures from the Enemy.. ..Clamours of 
the Dutch Merchants, on Account of the Capture of their Ships* ...Thstr 
famons Petitton to the StsSsi geoeml 


The FRENCH enter the PRUSSIAN DOMINIONS. 

rf^HE Hanoverians beini; now quite subdued, and the 
J whole force of the French let loose against the king ot 
Prussia by this treaty, mareschal Richelieu immediately 
ordered lieuteiiaut-geiieral Berchini to march with ail pos> 
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sible expeditiuii, with the troops uoder his cunmiaiid, to 
join the prince de Soubise; the gens-d’armes, and other 
troops that were in the landgraviate of Uesse-Cassel, re- 
ceived the same ord^r* and sUty battalions of foot, and 
the greatest part of the horse belonging to the French 
army, were directed to attack the Prussian territories. 
Mareschal Richelieu himself arrived at Brunswick on the 
fifteenth of September ; and haying, in a few days after, 
assembled an hundred and ten battalions, and an hundred 
and fifty squadrons, with an hundred pieces of cannon, 
near Wulfenbuttel, he entered the king of Prussia’s do- 
minions with his army on the 27tb, 28th, and S^th of the 
same month, in three columns, which penetrated into 
Halberstadt and Brandpnburgh, plundering the towns, ex- 
acting cotitributiuns, and committing many enormities, 
at which their general is said to have connived. In the 
mean time the duke of Cumberland returned to England 
where be arrived on the 1 1th of October, and shortly after 
resigned all his military commands. 

|Had the allied army, after the battle of Hastenbeck, 
marched directly to the Leine, as it might easily have 
dune, and then taken post on the other side of Wulfen- 
b'lttel, Halberstadt, and Magdebuurg, it might have 
waited securely under the cannon of the latter place fur 
the junction of the Prussian forces; instead of which, 
they injudiciously turned off tp the Lower Weser, retiring 
successively from Hamelen to N ien burgh, Verden, Rothen- 
bnrgh, Buxtehude, and iMtly to Sti^e, where, for want 
pf subsistence and elbpw-r<K>m, the troops were all made 
prisoners of war at laige. They made a march of an hun- 
dred and fifty miles to be cooped up in a nook, instead 
pf taking the other route, which was only about an hun- 
dred miles, and would have led them to a place of safety. 
By this unaccountable conduct, the king of Prussia was 
not only deprived of the assistance of near forty thousand 
good troops, which, in the close of the campaign, might 
have put him upon an equality with the French and the 
army of the empire; but also exposed to, and actually 
invaded by, bis numeroiis enemies on all sides, insomuch 
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tliat his situation l>ecame now more dangerous than ever ; 
and the fate which seemed to have threatened the empress 
a few months before, through his means, was, to all ap- 
|)earancp, turned against himself. His ruin was predicted, 
nor could human prudence foresee how he might be ex- 
tricated from his complicated distress ; fur, besides the 
invasion of his territories by the French under the duke 
de Richelieu, the Russians, who had made furt^ lung time 
a dilatory march, and seemed uncertain of their own resu- 
liitiuns, all at once quickened their motions, and entered 
Ducal Prussia, under mareschal Apraxin and general Fer- 
inor, marking their progress by every inhumanity that 
unbridled cruelty, lust, and rapine can be imagined c:i- 
pable of curniniltiiig. A large body of Austrians entered 
Silesia, and penetrated as far as Breslau; then, turning 
back, they laiil siege to the important fortress of Schweid- 
uitz, the key of that country. A second body entered 
Lusatia, another ()uai ter of the Prussian territories, and 
made themselves masters of Zittau. Twenty-two thousand 
Swedes penetrated intt) Prussian Potuerania, took the 
towns of Anclaiii and Deinmiu, and laid the whole 
country under contribution. The army of the empire, 
reinforced by that of prince Soubise, after many delays, 
was at last in full march to enter Saxony ; and this mo- 
tion left the Austrians at liberty to turn the greatest part 
of their forces to the reduction of Silesia. An Austrian 
general penetrating through Lusatia, passed by the Prus- 
sian armies, and suddenly presenting himself before the 
gates of Berlin, laid the whole country under contribu- 
tion ; and though he retired on the appmach of a body of 
Prussians, yet he still found means to interrupt the com- 
uiunicaiioii of these last with Silesia. The Prussians, it is 
true, exerted themselves bravely on all sides, and their 
enemies tied before them ; but whilst one body was pur- 
suing, another gained npo,n them in some other part. 
The winter approached, their strength decayed, and their 
adversaries multiplied daily. Their king harassed, and 
almost spent with incessant fatigue both of body and of 
mind, was in a manner excluded from the empire The 
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I^atest part of his dominions were either taken from him, 
or laid under contribution, and possessed by his enemies j 
who collected the public revenues, fattened on the con- 
tributions, and with the riches which they drew from the 
electorate of Hanover, and other conquests, defrayed the 
expeases of the war; and by the convention of Closter- 
Seven he was deprived of his allies, and left without any 
assistance whatever, excepting what the British parlia- 
ment might think fit to supply. How different is this 
picture from that which the king of Prussia exhibited 
when he took arms to enter Saxony! But, in order to 
form a clear idea of these events, of the situation of his 
Prussian majesty, and of the steps he took to defeat the 
designs of his antagonists, and extricate himself from his 
great and numerous distresses, it will be proper now to 
take a view of the several transactions of bis enemies, as 
well during his stay in Bohemia, as from the time of his 
leaving it, down to that which we are now speaking of. 

A RUSSIAN FLEET BLOCKS UP THE PRUSSIAN 
PORTS IN THE BALTIC. 

Whilst the king of Prussia was in Bohemia, the empress 
of Russia ordered notice to be given to all masters of ships, 
that if any of them were found assisting the Prussians, 
by tbe transportation of troops, artillery, and ammunition, 
they should be condemned as legal prizes; and her fleet, 
consisting of fifteen men of war and frigates, with two 
bomb-ketches, was sent to block up the Prussian ports 
III the Baltic, where it took several ships of that nation, 
which were employed in carrying provisions and merchan- 
dise from one port to another. One of these ships of 
war appearing before Memel, a town of Poland, but sub- 
ject to Prussia, the commandant sent an officer to the 
captain, to know whether be came as a friend or an 
enemy ? to which interrogation the Russian captain re- 
plied, That, notwithstanding the dispositions of tbe em- 
press of both the Russias were sufficiently known, yet ha 
would further explain them, declaring that his orders. 
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and those of the other Russian commanders, wera <n coii- 
forniiry to the laws of war, to seize on all the Prussian 
vessels they met with on their cruise. Upon which the 
commandant of Memel immediately gave orders for point- 
ing the cannon to fire upon all Russian ships that should 
approach that place. 

The land-forces of the Russians had now lingered on 
their march upwards of six months; and it was pretty 
generally doubted, by those who were supposed to have 
the best intelligence, whether they ever were designed 
really to pass into the Prussian territories, not only on 
account of their long stay on the borders of Lithuania, 
but also because several of their cossacs had been severely 
punished for plundering the waggons of some Prussian 
|>casants upon the frontiers of Courland, and the damage 
of the peasants compensated with money, though general 
Apraxin’s army was at the same time greatly distressed 
by the want of provisions; when, on a sudden, they quick- 
ened their motions, and showed they were in earnest, 
determined to accomplish the ruin of Prussia. Their first 
act of hostility was the attack of Memel, which surren- 
dered ; and, by the articles of capitulation, it was agreed, 
that the garrison should march out with all the honours 
of war, after having engaged not to serve against the em- 
press, or any of her allies, for the space of one year. 

His Prussian majesty, justly foreseeing the great enor- 
mities that were to be expected from these savage enemies, 
who were unaccustomed to make war, except upon nations 
as barbarous as themselves, who looked upon war onlv as 
an opportunity for plunder, and every country through 
which they happened to march as their’s by right of con- 
quest, published the following declaration ; “ It is suffici- 
ently known, that the king of Prussia, after the example 
of his glorious pretlecessors, has, ever since his accession 
to the crown, laid it down as a maxim to seek the friend- 
ship of the imperial court of Russia, and cultivate it by 
every method. His Prussian majesty hath had the satis- 
faction to live, for several successive years, in the strictest 
harmony with the reigning empress; and this happy union 
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the greatest triumphs. The king finds with regret, tliat 
all bis precautions and care to maintain peace with the 
Russian empire are fruitless, and that the intrigues of his 
enemies have prevailed. His majesty sees all the consider- 
ations of friendship and good neighbourhood set aside hy 
the imperial court of Russia, as well as the observance of 
its engagements with his majesty. He sees that court 
marching its troops through the territories of a foreign 
power, and, contrary to the tenor of treaties, in order to 
attack the king in his dominions ; and thus taking part 
in a war, in which his enemies have involved the Russian 
empire. In such circumstances, the king hath no other 
part to take, but to employ the power which God hath 
intrusted to him in defending himself, protecting his sub- 
jects, and repelling every unjust attack. His majesty will 
never lose sight of the rules which are observed, even in 
the midst of war, among civilized nations. But if, con- 
trary to all hope and expectation, these rules should he 
violated by the troops of Russia, if they commit in the 
king’s territories disorders and excesses disallowed by the 
law of arms, his majesty must nut be blamed if be makes 
reprisals in Saxony; and if, instead of that good order and 
rigorous discipline which have hitherto been observed by 
his army, avoiding all sorts of violence, he finds himself 
forced, contrary to bis inclination, to suffer the provinces 
and subjects of Saxony to be treated in the same man- 
ner as his own territories shall be treated. As to the rest, 
the king wdl soon publish to the whole world the futility 
of the reasons alleged by the imperial court of Russia to 
Justify its aggression; and as his majesty is forced upon 
making bis defence, he has room to hope, with confidence, 
that the Lord of Hosts will bless his righteous arms: that 
he will disappoint the unjust enterprises of his enemies, 
and grant him bis powerful assistance, to enable him tc 
make head against them.” 

ARMY OF THE EMPIRE RAISED. 

When the king of Prunia was put under the ban of 
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the empire, the several princes who compose that body 
were required, by the decree of the .Aulic council, as we 
observed before, to furnish their respective contiiif^ents 
against him. Those who feared him looked upon this as 
a fair opportunity of reducing him; and those who stood 
in awe of the house of Austria were, through necessity, 
compelled to support that power wliich they dreaded. 
Besides, they were accustomed to the influence of a family, 
in which the empire bad, fur a long lime, been in a manner 
hereditary ; and were also intimidated by the appearance 
of a confederacy the most formidable, perhaps, that the 
world had ever teen. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
contingents, both of men and money, were collected 
slowly; the troops were badly composed; and many of 
those, not only of the protestant princes, but also of the 
catholics, showed the utmost reluctance to act against his 
Prussian majesty, which, indeed, none of them would 
have been able to do, bad it not been for the assistance 
of the French under the prince de Soubise. The elector 
palatine lost above a thousand men by desertion. Four 
thousand of the troops belonging to the duke of Wirtem- 
berg being delivered to the French commissary on the 
twenty-fourth of June, were immediately reviewed; hut 
the review was scarcely finished, when they began to cry 
aloud, that they were sold. Next morning thirty of them 
deserted at once, and were soon followed by parties of 
twenty and thirty each, who forced their way through the 
detachments that guarded the gates of Stutgard, and in 
the evening the mutiny became general. They fired upon 
the officers in their barracks, and let their general know 
that if he did not immediately withdraw, they would put 
him to death. Meanwhile, some of the officers having 
pursued the deserters, brought back a part of them pri- 
soners, when the rest of the soldiers declared, that if tb^ 
were not immediately released, they would set fire to the 
stad( bouse and barracks; upon which the prisoners were 
set at liberty late in the evening. Next morning the 
soldiers assembled, and having seized some of the officers, 
three or four hundred of. them marched out Of the town 
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at that time, with the music of the regiments playing 
before them; and in this manner near three thousand of 
them filed off, and the remainder were afterwards dis- 
charged. 


THE AUSTRIANS TAKE GABEL. 

The king of Prussia, upon his leaving Bohemia, after 
the battle of Kolin, retired towards Saxony, as we ob- 
served before ; and having sent his heavy artilleiy and 
mortars up the Elbe to Dresden, fixed his camp on the 
banks of the river, at Leitmeritz, where bis main army 
was strongly intrenched, whilst marescbal Keith, with 
the troops under his command, encamped on the opposite 
shore ; a free communication being kept open by means 
of a bridge. At the same time detachments were ordered 
to secure the passes into Saxony. As this position of the 
king of Prussia prevented the Austrians from being able 
to penetrate into Saxony by the way of the Ell)e, they 
moved, by slow marches, into the circle of Buntzlau, and, 
at last, with a detachment commanded by the duke 
d’Aremberg and M. Macguire, on the eighteenth of June 
fell suddenly upon, and took the important post at Gabe4 
situated between Boemish Leypa and Zittau, after an 
obstinate defence made by the Prussian garrison, under 
major-general Putkammer, consisting of four battalions, 
who were obliged to surrender prisoners of war. The 
Austrians having by this motion gained a march towards 
Lusatia, upon a corps which had been detached under the 
command of the prince of Prussia to watch them, bis Prus- 
sian majesty thought proper to leave Leitmeritz on the 
twentieth in the morning, and lay that night at Lickowitz, 
a village opposite to Leitmeritz, of which a battalion of 
his troops still kept possession, while the rest of his army 
remained encamped in the plain before that place. Next 
morning, at break of day, prince Henry decamped, and 
made so good a disposition for bis retreat, that he did not 
lose a single man, though he marched in sight of the 
whole body of Austrian irregulars. He passed the bridge 
VOL. V. I 
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at Leitmerita, after withdrawing the battalion that was 
in the town, and having burnt the bridge, the whole arnif 
united, and made a small movement towards the passes 
of the mountains ; the king then lying at Sulowitz, near 
the field where the battle of Lowoschutz was fought c-o 
the first of October of the preceding year. The hea*-y 
baggage was sent on in the afternoon, with a proper 
escort ; and in the morning of the twenty>second the army 
marched in two columns, and encamped on the high 
grounds at Lusechitz, a little beyond Lenai, where it 
halted the twenty-third. No attack was made upon tl.e 
rear^guard, though great numbers of Austrian hussars, 
and other irregulars, had appeared the evening befoie 
within cannon-shot of the Prussian camp. On the twenty, 
fourth the army marched to Nellendorf ; on the twenty- 
fifth it encamped near Cotta, on the twenty-sixth near 
Pima, where it baited the next day; and on the twenty- 
eighth it crossed the river near that place, and entered 
Lusatia, where, by the end of the month, it encamped 
at Bautzen. 

The king’s army made this retreat with all the succen 
that could be wished; but the corps under the prince «-f 
Prussia had not the same good fortune. For the Austrians 
immediately after their taking Gabel, sent a strong de- 
tachment against Zittau, a trading town in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, where the Prussians had large magazines, 
and a garrison of six battalions, and, in his sight, attacked 
it with uncommon rage. Paying no regard to the inha- 
bitants as being friends or allies, but determined to re- 
duce the place before the king of Prussia could have time 
to march to its relief, they no sooner arrived before it, 
than they bombarded and cannonaded it with such fury, 
that most of the garrison, finding themselves unable to 
resist, made their escape, and carried off as much as they 
could of the magazines, leaving only three or four hun- 
dred men in the town, under colonel Diricke, to hold it 
out as lung as possible ; which he accordingly did, till the 
whole place was almost destroyed. The cannonading be- 
gan on the twenty-third of July, at eleven in the morning. 
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and lasted till five in the eveiiiiiR. In this space of time 
four thousand balls, many of them red hot, were bred 
into this unfortunate city, with so little intermission, that 
it was soon set on fire in several places. In the confusion 
which the conflagration produced, the Austrians 
the town, and the inhabitants imagined that they had 
then nothing further to fear; and that their friends the 
Austrians would assist them in extinguishing the flames, 
and saving the place; but in this particular their expec- 
tations were disappointed. The Paiidours and Sclavoiiians, 
who rushed in with regular troops, made no distinction 
between the Prussians and the inhabitants of Zittan; in- 
stead of helping to quench the flames, they began lo 
dunder the warehouses which the fire had not reached; 
so that all the valuable merchandise they contained was 
either carried oflf, or reduced to ashes. Upwards of six 
hundred houses, and almost all the public buildings, the 
cathedrals of St.John and St. James, the orphan- house, 
eight parsonage-houses, eight schools, the town-house, 
and every thing contained in it, the public weigh-house, 
the prison, the archives, and all the other documents of 
the towu-council, the plate, and other things of value, 
presented to the town, from time to time, by the em- 
perors, kings, and other princes and noblemen, were en- 
tirely destroyed, and more than four hundred citizens were 
killed in tbU assault. Of the whole town there was left 
standing onlv one hundred and thirty-eight houses, two 
churches, the council, library, and the salt-work. '1 he 
queen of Poland was so affected by this melancholy ac- 
count, that she is said to have fainted away upon he irmg 
it. As this city belonged to their friend the king ol Poland, 
tlie Austrians' thought proper to publish an ex< use lor 
tlieir conduct, ascribing it entirely to the necessity they 
were under, and the obstinate defence made by the I iiis- 
sian garrison. But what excuses can atone for such 
barbarity ? 
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THE PRINCE OF PRUSSIA LEAVES THE ARMY. 

Thp. corps under the prince of Prussia, which had been 
witnesses to the destruction of this unhappy placQ, was, 
by the king's march to Bautzen, fortunately extricated 
from the danger of being surrounded by the Austrians, 
who, upon bis majesty’s approach, retired from their posts 
on the right. Soon ^ter this event, the prince of Prussia, 
finding his health much impaired by the fatigues of the 
campaign,' quitted the army, and returned to Berlin. In 
the mean time, mareschal Keith, who had been left upon 
the frontier, to guard the passes of the mountains of Bo- 
nemia, arrived at Pirna, having been much harassed in 
bis march by the enemy’s irregular troops, and lust some 
waggons of provisions and baggage. After resting a day 
at Pima, he pursued bis march through Dresden with 
twenty battalions, and forty squadrons, and encamped on 
the right of the Elbe, before the gate of the new city, from 
whence he joined the king between Bautzen and Coerlitz. 
The Prussian army, now re-assembled at this place, 
amounted to about sixty thousand men, besides twelve 
battalions and ten squadrons which remained in the fa- 
mous camp at Pima, under the prince of Anbault-Dessau, 
to cover Dresden, secure the gorges of the mountains, 
and check the incursions of the Austrian irregulars, with 
whom, as they were continually flying about the skirts 
of the Prussian army, as well in their encampments as 
on their marche-s, almost daily skirmishes happened, with 
various success. Though some of these encounters were 
Vfry bloody, they cost the Prussians much fewer men 
than they lust by desertion since the battle of Kolin. The 
reason seems obvious : — the Prussian army had been re- 
cruited, iu tiroes of peace, from all parts of Germany ; 
and though this way of recruiting may be very proper in 
such times, yet it cannot be expected to answer in a state 
of actual war, especially au unfortunate war; because 
the fidelity of such soldiers can never be So much depended 
on as that of natives, who serve their natural sovereign 
from principle, aud not merely fur pay, ami who must 
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|dps«rt their country, their parents and their friends, at 
^he same time that they desert their prince. 

jDOMMUNICATION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
flSTEND BROKE OFF. 

It jviU he proper here to take notice of some events 
jwhich could not easily be mentioned before, withutit 
breaki)^' through the order we have proposed to our< 
■elves in the writing of thjs history.' — ^The empress-queen, 
more embittered than ever against the king of Prussia and 
his allies, recalled her ministers, count Coloredo and 
monsieur Zohem from London, towards the beginning of 
July; and about the same time count Kaunitz, great 
chancellor of the empire, infoprmed Mr. Keith, the British 
minister at Vienna, that the court of London, by the sup- 
conrs it had given, and still continued to give, the king 
of Prussia, as well as by other circumstances relating tp 
the present state of affairs, haring broken the solemn eor 
gagenients which united this crown with the house of 
Austria, her majesty the empress-queen bad thought pro- 
per to recall her minister from England, and consequently 
to break off all correspondence. Mr. Keith, in pursuance 
of this notice, set out from Vienna on the twenty-ninth of 
July; as did also Mr. Desrolles, his Britannic majesty’s 
minister at the court of Brusseb, from this last place, 
almut the same time. On the seventh of July, general 
Pisa, commandant of Ostend, Nieuport, and the maritime 
ports of Flanders, sent his adjutant to the English vice- 
consul at Ostend, at six o’clock in the morning, to tell 
him, that by orders from his court all communication 
with England was broke off; and desired the vice-consul 
to iiitiiuate to the packet-boats and British shipping at 
Ostend, Bruges, and Nieuport, to depart in twenty-four 
hours, and not to return into any of the ports of the 
empress-queen till further disposition should be made. 
The reasons alleged by the court of Vienna for debarring 
the subjects of bis Britannic mqjesty from the use of 
these ports, obtained for the house of Austria by the arms 
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And treasures of Great Britain, were, “ That her ini|ieriEil 
majesty the empress-queen, could not, with indifference, 
see England, instead of giving the succours due to her 
by the most solemn treaties, enter into an alliance with 
her enemy the king of Prussia, and actually afford him 
ail manner of assistance, assembling armies to oppose 
those which the most Christian king, her ally, bad sent 
to her aid, and suffering privateers to exercise open vior 
lence in her roads, under the cannon of her ports and 
coasts, without giving the least satbfaction or answer to 
the complaints made on that account; and the king of 
Great Britain himself, at the very time she was offering 
him a neutrality for Hanover, publishing, by a message to 
his parliament, that she had formed, with the most Christian 
king, dangerous designs against that electorate; therefore, 
her majesty, desirous of providing for the security of her 
|<orts, judged it expedient to give the forementioned or- 
ders ; and at the same time to declare, that she could 
no longer permit a free communication between her sub> 
jects aud the English, which had hitherto l>een founded 
upon treaties that Great Britain had, without scruple, 
openly violated," Notwithstanding these orders, the Eng- 
lish packet-boats, with letters, were allowed to pass as 
usual to and from Ostend; the ministers of her imperial 
majesty wisely considering how good a revenue the postage 
of English letters brings in to the post-office of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands. Ostend and Nieuport, by order of 
her imj>erial majesty, received each of them a French gar- 
rison; the former on the nineteenth of July, and the 
latter the next day, uuder the command of M. de la 
Motte, upon whose arrival the Austrian troops evacuated 
those places; though the empress-queen still reserved to 
herself, in both of them, the full and free exercise of all 
her rights of sovereignty ; to which purpose an oath was 
administered to the French commandant by her majesty’s 
niinister-plenipoteutiary fur the government of the Low- 
Countries. At the same time, their imperial and most 
Christian majesties notified to the magistracy of Ham- 
burgh, that they must nut admit any English meu of wa4 
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or transports, into their port, on pain of having a French 
garristni imposed on them. The city of Gneldres which 
liad been blocked up by the French ever since the beginning 
of .summer, was forced by famine to capitulate on the 
twenty-fourth of August, and the garrison marched out 
with all the honours of war, in order to be conducted 
to Berlin; but so many of them deserted, that when they 
passed by Cologn, the whole garrison consisted only of the 
commandant and forty-seven men. By the surrender of 
this place the whole country lay open to the French and 
their allies quite up to Magdebourg ; and the empre.ss- 
t|ncen immediately received two hundred thousand crowns 
from the revenues of Cleves and la Marcke alone. 

To return to the affairs more immediately relating to 
the king of Pru.ssia, The advanced posts of the prince of 
Anhanlt-Dessau .at Pirna were attacked, on the tenth of 
Atiijusi, by a body of hussars, and other irregular tnaips 
of the Austrians; but the Pru.ssiatis soon obliged them to 
retire, with the loss of several men and two pieces of 
cannon. On the nineteenth of the same mouth, early 
in the morning, a great number of Austrian panilonrs sur- 
rounded a little town called Gotliehe, in which a Prussian 
garrison was quartered, with a design to take it by sur- 
prise, The pandutirs attacked it on all sides, and in the 
beginning killed twenty-three Prussians, and wounded 
many; but the Prussians having ralliecl, repulsed the as- 
sailants with great loss. These, however, were hut a 
sort of preludes to much more decisive actions which hap- 
pened soon after. Silesia, which had hitherto lieeii un- 
disturbed this year, began now to feel the effects of war. 
Baron Jahmis, an Austrian colonel, entering that country 
with only an handful of men, made himself master oi 
Hirschberg, Waldenberg, Gottesburg, Frankenstein, ain] 
Landshut. They were, indeed, but open places; and he 
was repulsed in an attempt upon Strigau. On the side of 
Franconia the army of the empire was assembling with 
all speed, under the prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen ; the 
French were marching a second army from their interior 
provinces into Alsace, in older to join the imperialists’. 
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the first division of their troops had already entered the 
empire, and were advanced as far as Hanau. The Swede; 
were now prepan ng, with the utmost expedition, to send 
a numerous army into Pomerania ; and the Russians, wh 9 
siuce the taking of Memel, had nut done the king of 
Prussia much damage, besides that of obliging him t^ 
keep an army in Prussia to oppose them, aqid interrupting 
the trade of Kunigsberg by their squadrons, were agaii; 
advancing with hasty strides towards Prussia, marking 
their steps with horrid desolation. Field- mareschai Leh* 
wald, who bad been left in Prussia, with an army o^ 
thirty thousand men, to guard that kingdom during the 
alwence of his master, was encamped near Velau, when 
the Russians, to the number of eighty thousand, after 
taking Memel, advanced . against the territories of the 
Pnissian king, whose situation now drew upon him the 
attention of all Euro}>e. In the night between the seventh 
and eightli of August, colonel Malachowsti, one of mare- 
schai Lehwald’s officers, marched to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the enemy, when a skirmish happened, which 
lasted near two hours, between his advanced ranks and 
a Russian detachment, three times stronger than the 
Prussians. The Russians were repulsed, and fled intq 
the woods, after having fifty men killed, and a great 
number wounded. The Prussians lust but one man, and 
had fourteen wounded. 

MARE9CHALLEHWALD ATTACKS THE RUSSIANS 
NEAR NORKITT'EN. 

Several other little skirmishes happened between 
straggling parties of the two armies; and the Russians 
went on pillaging and laying waste every thing before 
them, till at length the two armies having approached 
oue another in Braiidenburgh-Pnissia, mareschai Lehwald, 
finding it impossible to spare detachments from so small 
a uuniher as his was, compared to that of the enemy, 
to cover the wretched inhabitants from the outrages com- 
mitted uu them by the Russian cossacks, and other bar- 
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barians belonging to them, judged it absolutely necessary 
to attack their main army, and accordingly, notwith- 
standing his great disadvantage in almost every respect, 
he resolved to hazard a battle on the thirtieth of August. 
1 he Russians, consisting, as we before observed, of eighty 
thousand regulars, under the command of mareschal 
Apraxin, avoiding the open field, were intrenched in a 
most advantageous camp near Norkitten in Prussia. 
Their army was ctimposed of four lines, each of which 
was guarded by an iiitrenchment, and the whole was de- 
fended by two hundred pieces of cannon, batteries being 
placed upon all the eminences. Mareschal Lehwald’s army 
scarcely amounted to thirty thousand men. The action 
began at five in the morning, and was carried on with so 
much vigour, that the Prussians entirely broke the whole 
first line of the enemy, and forced all their batteries. The 
prince of Holstein-Gottorp, brother to the king of Sweden, 
at the head of his regiment of dragoons, routed the Rus- 
sian cavalry, and afterwards fell upon a regiment of gra. 
nadiers, which was cut to pieces ; but when the Prussians 
came to the second iiitrenchment, mareschal Lehwald, 
seeing that he could not attempt to carry it without ex- 
posing his army too much, took the resolution to retire. 
The Prussians returned to their former camp at Velau, 
and the Russians remained in their present situation. The 
loss of the Prussians little exceeding two thousand killed 
and wounded, was immediately replaced out of the dis- 
ciplined militia. '1 he Russians lost a much greater num- 
ber. General Lapuchin was wounded and taken prisoner, 
with a colonel of the Russian artillery; but the former 
was sent back on his parole. The Prussian army had, 
at first, made themselves masters of aljove eighty pieces 
of cannon ; but were afterwards obliged to abandon them, 
wiih eleven of their own, for want of carriages. Three 
Russian generals were killed ; but the Prussians lost no 
general oromcerof distinction, of which rank count Dohna 
♦as the only one that was wounded. 
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HASTY RETREAT OF THE RUSSIANS OUT OF 
PRUSSIA. 

Aftkr this engagement, mareschal Lehwald chan^ 
the poMtum .)f his army, by drawing 

and the Russians, after remaining quite mactixe till the 
thirteenth of September, on a sudden, to the great surprise 
of every one, retreated out of Prussia with 8«cb precipi- 
tatioii,^that they left all their sick and wounded behiiid 
them, to the amount of fifteen or sixteen thousand mei^, 
together with eighty pieces of cannon, and a considerable 
part of their military stores. Mareschal Apraxin 
his desi-n by advancing all his irregulars towards the 
Prussian army; so that mareschal Lehwald wm not in- 
formed of it till the third day, when he detach^ prince 
George of Holstein with ten thousand 
theni; but with little hopes of coming up wit^h them, m 
they made forced marches, in order to be the^ner in 
befr own country. However, the Prussians took some of 
them prisoners, and many stragglers were killed by the 
countiy people in their flight towards Tilsit, which t^y 
alKimlmie^though they still kept Memel, and 
added some new fortifications to that place. They made 
their retreat in two columns, one of which directed its 
couiL towards Memel; while the other ti^k the neai^t 
Ly through the bailiwick of Absternen. and threw bridges 
ove^r the river Jura. Both columns burnt eve^ village 
they passed through without distinction. Ihe Prussians 
we^^ obliged to desist from the pursuit of these terbanans, 
The bridges, thrown over the nver J^^emel, had 
b^„ destroyed by the violence of the stream The Russian 
^uy sutfer^d greatly for want of bread, as all the countries 
were ruined through which it passed, so that they could 
procure no sort of subsistence but herbage and rye-bread. 
All the roa.ls w. re strewed with dead bodies of men and 
horses riie real cause of this sudileii retreat is as great 
a iiivsicry as the reason of stopping so long, the year lie- 
forc‘ on the la.rdcrs of Lithuania; though the ,K;,as.on of 
,i U said to have la^eu the illneis of the c/ariiia, who was 
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■eized with a kiud of apoplectic fit, and had made some 
new regulations in case of a vacancy of the throne, whi<*h 
rendered it expedient that the regular forces should be 
at hand, to support the measures taken by the govern- 
ment. 

FRENCH AND IMPERIAUSTS TAKE GOTHA. 

The king of Prussia, after remaining for some time 
encamped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed his 
head-quarters to Bemstedel ; and on the fifteenth of August 
bis army came in sight of the Austrian camp, and wii hin 
cannon-shot of it: upon which the Austrians struck their 
tents, and drew up in order of battle before their camp. 
The king formed his army over against them, and imme- 
diately went to reconnoitre the ground between the armies ; 
but, as it was then late, he deferred the more exact exa- 
mination of that circumstance till the next day. I'he two 
armies continued under arms all night. Next morning, 
at break ot day, the king found the Austrians encamped 
with their right at the river Weisle ; the rest of their army 
extended along a rising ground, at the foot of a mountain 
covered with wood, which protected their left ; and before 
their front, at the bottom of the bill on which they were 
drawn up, was a small brook, passable only in three places, 
and for no more than four or five men a-breast. Towards 
the left of their army was an opening, where three or four 
battalions might have marched in front ; but behind it they 
had placed three lines of infantry, and on a hill which 
flanked this opening, within musket-shot, were placed four 
thousand foot, with forty or fifty pieces of cannon ; so 
that, in reality, this was the strongest part of their camp. 
I'be king left nothing undone to bring the Austrians to 
battle ; but finding them absolutely bent on avoiding it, 
after lying four days before them, he and his army re- 
turned to their camp at Bemstedel. They were followed 
by some of the enemy’s hussars and pandours, who, how- 
everf bad not the satisfaction to take the smallest booty 
in this retreat. The Austrian army, which thus declined 
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was, by their own account, an hundred and 
thirty thousand strong, more than double the numlier of 
the king of Prussia, who, the day he rsturned to Berii- 
stedel, after he had retired about two thousand yanls, 
again drew up his army in line of battle, and remained so 
upwards of an hour, btit not a man stirred from the Au- 
strian camp. The army of the empire, commanded by 
the prince of Saxe-Hildberghausen, and that of the French 
under the prince de Soubise, making together about fifty 
thousand men, half of which were French, had by this time 
joined, and advanced as far as Erfurth in Saxony ; upon 
which his Prussian majesty, finding that all his endeavours 
could not bring the Austrians to an engagement, set out 
from Lusatia, accompanied by mareschal Keith, with six>- 
teen battalions and forty squadrons of bis troops, and ar- 
rived at Dresden on the twenty-ninth of August, leaving 
the rest of the army in a strong camp, under the prince 
of Bevem. With this detachment, which, by the junction 
of several bodies of troops, amounted to about forty thou- 
sand men, be made a quick march, by the way of Leipsic 
towards Erfurth, to give battle to the united array of ihe 
French and the empire. But by the time he arrived at 
Erfurth, which was on the fourteenth of September, the 
enemy had retreated towards Gotha; and upon his further 
approach, they retired to Eyesenach, where they intrenched 
themselves in a veiy strong camp. His majesty’s head- 
quarters were at Kirschlaben, near Erfurth. While the 
two armies were thus situated, major-general Seydeliiz, 
who occupied the town of Gotha, being informed, on the 
nineteenth, that a large body of the enemy was coming 
towards him, and that it consisted of two regiments of 
Austrian hussars, one regiment of French hussars, and a 
detachment made up of French grenadiers, troops of the 
army of the empire, and a great number of Croats and 
pandours, retired, and posted himself at some distance. 
The enemy immediately took possession of the town and 
castle; but general Seydelitz, having been reinforced, at- 
tacked the enemy with such vigour, that he soon obliged 
‘ them to abandon ^is new conquest, and to retire with great 
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precipitation; a report having been spread, that the Prus- 
sian army was advaneiiiir ag;aiiist them, with the kiiisr 
himself in pei'son. The Prussian hussars took a eonsider- 
al)Ie booty on this occasion, and general Seydelitz scut 
prisoners to the camp, one lieutenant-colonel, three ma- 
^ jt>rs, four lieutenants, and sixty-two soldiers of the enemy, 

' who bad also about an hundred and thirty killed. Alter 

this action his Prassian majesty advanced near Eyesenach, 
with a design to attack the combined army; but they 
were so strongly intrenched, that he found it impracticable. 
His provisions falling short, he was obliged to retire to- 
wards Erfurth, and soon after to Nauinburgh, on the 
river Sala; whereupon the combined army marched, and 
again took posse-ssion of Gotha, Erfurth, and Weiman : 
which last place, however, they soon after quitted. 

ACTION BETWEEN THE PRUSSIANS AND AUS- 
TRIANS NEAR GOERLITZ. 

Upon the king of Prussia’s leaving Rernstedel, the 
Austrians took possession of it on the sixth of September, 
and made prisoners a Prussian battalion which had been 
left there. The next day fifteen thousand Austrians at- 
tacked two battalions of general Winterfield’s troops, 
being part of the prince of Bevern’s army, who were posted 
on a high ground on the other side of the Neiss, near 
HeuuersdurfF, in the neighbourhood of Goerlitz; and, 
after being repulsed several times, at last made themselves 
masters of the eminence. The loss, in this action, was 
considerable on both sides, but greatest on that of the 
Prussians, nut so much by the number of their slain, which 
scarcely exceeded that of the Austrians, as by the death 
of their brave general Winterfield, who, as he was lead- 
ing up succours to the battalions that were engaged, re- 
ceived a shot from a cannon, of which he died the night 
following. The generals Nadasti and Clerici, count d’Ar- 
1 berg, colonel Elrickhausen, and several other persons of 

distinction, were wounded, and the young count of Groes- 
beck and the marquis d’Asque killed, on the side of the 
VoL. V. K 
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AustriniiB, who took six pieces of the Prussian cannon, 
six pair of their colours, and made general Keineke, the 
count d’Anbalt, and some other officers, prisoners. After 
this skirmish, the prince of Beveru, with the Prussian 
army under his command, retreated from Goerlitz to 
Rothenherg, then passed the Queiss at Sygersdorff, from 
whence he marched to Buutziau, in Silesia, and on the 
first of October reached Breslau, without suffering any 
loss, though the numerous army of the Austrians followed 
him fur some days. Upon his arrival there, he chose a 
very strong camp on the other side of the Oder, in onler 
to cover the city of Breslau, to the fortifications of which 
he immediately added several new works. Though neither 
side had any very signal advantage in this engagement, 
mure than that the Austrians remained masters of the 
field, yet great rejoicings were made at Vienna on ac- 
count of it. The death of general Winterfield was, in- 
deed, an irreparable loss to bis Prussian majesty, who re- 
ceived at the same time the news of this misfortune, and 
of the Swedes having now actually begun hostilities in 
Pomerania. 

THE FRENCH OBLIGE FERDINAND TO RETIRE. 

A BODY of the French, who, let loose against the king of 
Prussia, by the ever-memorable and shameful convention 
of Closter-Seven, had entered the territories of Hallier- 
stadt and Magdebourg, were worsted at Eglen by a party 
of six hundred men, under the command of count Horn, 
whom prince Ferdinand of Brunswick had detached from 
a body of troops with which bis Prussian majesty had sent 
him to defend those countries. The Prussians took pri- 
soners the count de Lusignan, colonel, eighteen other 
French officers, and four hundred soldiers, and made them- 
selves masters of a considerable booty in baggage, &c. 
with the loss of only two men ; and, moreover, a French 
officer and forty men were made prisoners at Halberstadt. 
Upon this check the French evacuated the country of 
Halberstadt for • little while, but returning again on the 
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twenty-ninth of Septenjber. with a considerable reinforce- 
ment from maresehal Richelieu’s army, which he now 
could easily spare, prince Kenlinand was obliged to retire 
to Winslebeii, near the city of Magilebourg. The dangers 
which had been hitherto kept at a distance from the 
Prussian dominions, by the sur}>rising activity of their 
king, now drew nearer, and menaced them on all sides. 
Maresehal Richelieu, with eighty battalions and an hun- 
dred squadrons, entered the country of Halberstadt, and 
levied immense contributions; whilst the allied army of 
the French and imperialists, being joined by six thousand 
men under general Laudohn, who had just defeated a regi- 
ment of Prussian cavalry near Erfurth, marched to Wis- 
senfels, a city in the very centre of Thuringia. The Swedes 
had actually taken some towns in Pomerania, and were 
advancing to besiege Stetin, and the Austrians, who had 
made themselves masters of Lignitz, and a considerable 
part of Silesia, had now laid siege to Schweidnitz, and 
were preparing to pass the Oder, in order to attack the 
prince of Bevem in his camp near Breslau. In the mean 
time they made frequent and always destructive incursions 
into Brandenburgh ; to oppose which his Prussian majesty 
ordered detachments from all his regiments in those parts 
to join the militia of the country, and sent the prince of 
Ai:hau It- Dessau from Leipsic, with a body of ten thou- 
sand men, to guard Berlin, whilst he himself marched 
with the troops under his command to Interbeck, on the 
frontier of the Lower Lusatia, to be the more at hand to 
cover Brandenburgh, and preserve the communication 
with Silesia. 

Whilst these precautions were taking, general Haddiek, 
with fifteen or sixteen thousand Austrians, entered Braii- 
deiiburgh on the sixteenth of October, and the next day 
arrived before Berlin, of which city he demanded a con- 
tribution of six hundred thousand crowns; but contented 
himself with two hundred and ten thousand. The Au- 
strians pillaged two of the suburbs ; but before they could 
do any further mischief, they were obligetl to retire in great 
baste, at the approach of the prince of Anhaulc-Dessau, 
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whose vanguard entered the city in the evening of their 
departure. This alarm, however, obliged the queen and the 
royal family of Prussia to remove to Magdebourg on the 
twenty-third ; and the most valuable records were sent to 
Ute fort of Spandau, at the conflux of the Havel and the 
Spbre. On the other hand, the unfortunate inhabitants of 
I>ei|>Bic now felt most severely the cruel effects of the power 
of their new master. The Prussian commandant in that 
cyty had, by order of the king, demanded of them three hun- 
dred thousand crowns, a sum far greater than it was in 
their power to raise. This truth they represented, but in 
vain. The short time allowed them to furnish their con- 
tingents being expired, and all their efforts to comply with 
this demand having proved ineffectual, they were sub- 
jected to the rigours of military execution ; in consequence 
of which their houses were occupied by the soldiery, who 
seized upon the best apartments, and lived at discretion ; 
but the sum demanded could nut be found. Such was 
the situation of this distressed city, when, on the fifteenth 
of October, an express arrived, with advice that his Prus- 
sian majesty would soon be there, and accordingly he 
arrived a few minutes after, attended by bis life-guards. 
&t the same time, a rumour was spread that the city would 
be delivered up to pillage, which threw the inhabitants 
into the utmost consternation. Their fears, however, in 
that respect were soon abated, by bis mafjesty’s declaring, 
th.at he was willing to spare the place, upon condition that 
half the sum re<|uired should immediately paid. All 
that could be done was to collect among the merchants, 
traders, and others, fifty thousand crowns ; bills of exchange 
were drawn upon Amsterdam and London Cor seventy thou- 
sand crowns, and hostages were given, by way of security, 
fur the payment of thirty thousand more within a time 
which was agreed on. But still, notwithstanding this, 
the militaiy execution was continued, even with greater 
rigour than before, and all the comfort the wretched inba- 
hiiants could obtain was, that it should cease whenever 
wJvice should be received that their bills were accepted. 
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BATTLE OF ROSBACH. 

The king of Prussia had tried several times to bring the 
combiued army under the princes Saxe-Hilhurghaiisen and 
Soubise to an engagement upon fair gn>und ; but finding 
them bent on declining it, notwithstanding the superiority 
of their numbers, he bad recourse to one of those strokes 
in war, by which a general is better seen than by the gain* 
ing of a victoiy. He made a feint, coon after the begin- 
ning of October, as if he intended . jthing more than tc 
secure his own dominions, and ms».:b his army into win- 
ter-quarters back to Berlin, lenvi% mareschal KHth, with 
ouly seven or eight thousand n»en, to defend Leipsic. 
Upon this the enemy *’ook tr'urane, passed the Sala, and 
having marched up to the city, summoned the mareschal 
to surrender; to which he answered, that the king, his 
master, had ordered him to defend the place to the last 
extremity, and he would obey bis orders. The enemy then 
thought of besieging the city; but, before they could pre- 
pare any one implement for that purpose, they were alarmed 
by the approach of the king of Prussia, who, judging that 
his feint would probably induce them to take the step 
they did, had, by previous and private orders, collectel 
together all his distant detachments, some of which were 
twenty leagues asunder, and was advancing, by lung 
marches, to Leipsic ; upon notice of which the enemy re- 
passed the Sala. The i^ussian army was re-assembled on 
the twenty- seventh of October, and remained at Leipsic 
the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, when everybody ex- 
|H cted a battle would be fought in the plains of Lutzen. On 
the thirtieth, the king drew nigh that place, and on the 
thirty-first, in his way through Weissenfells and Meres- 
bourg, he made five hundred men prisoners of war. I'he 
combined army had repassed the SalaatWeissenfels.Meres- 
bourg, and Halle, where they broke down the bridges; but 
these were soon repaired, and the whole Prussian army, 
amounting to no more than twenty thousand men, having 
passed that river, through these towns, in each of which 
the} left a battalion, Joined again on the third of November, 
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ill the evening, o«er against the enemy, whose forces con* 
sisted of forty thousand French, and twenty-five thousanif 
imperialists. On the fifth, about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. the Prussians received intelligence that the enemy were 
eveiy where in motion. They likewise heard the drums beat- 
ing the march, and, so near were the two armies to each 
other, plainly perceived from their camp, that their whole 
infantry, which had drawn nearer upon the rising grounds 
. over against them, was filing off towards their right. No 
certain judgment could, however, yet be formed of the 
enemy's real design, and as they were in want of bread, 
it was thought probable that they intended to repass the 
Unstrut; but it was soon perceived that their several mo- 
tions were contradictory to each other. At the same time 
that some of their infantry were filing off towards their 
right, a large body of cavaliy wheeled round towai-ds their 
left, directing its march all along to the rising grounds 
with which the whole Prussian camp, that lay in a bottom 
between the villages of Rederow and Rosbach, was sur- 
rounded within the reach of large cannon. Soon after 
that, the cavalry were seen to halt, and afterward to fall 
back to the right ; though some of them still remained 
where they were, whilst the rest marched back. About 
two in the afternoon the doubts of the Prussians were 
cleared up; it plainly appearing then that the enemy in- 
tended to attack them, and that their dispositions were 
made with a view to surround them, and to open the 
action by attacking them in the rear. A body of reserve 
was post^ over against Rederow, to fall upon their routed 
troops, in case they should he defeated, and to prevent 
their retiring to Meresbourg, the only retreat which could 
then have been left them. In this situation the king of 
Prussia resolved to attack them. His majesty had deter- 
mined to make the attack with one wing only, and the 
disposition of the enemy made it necessaiy that it should 
be the left wing. The very instant the battle was going 
to begin, his majesfy ordered the general who commanded 
the right wing to decline engaging, to take a proper po- 
wiiufi in consequence thereof, and, above all, to prevent 
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Ills being liurrouiided. All the cavalry of the right wing .o 
the Prussians, except two or three squadrons, had already 
marched to the left at full gallop; and being arrived at 
the place assigned them, they formed over against that tif 
the enemy. They then moved on immediately, the enemy's 
advanced to meet them, and the charge was very fierce, 
several regiments of the French coming on with great 
resolution. The advantage, however, was entirely on the 
side of the Prussians. The enemy’s cavalry being routed, 
were pursued for a considerable time with great spirit, but 
having afterwards reached an eminence, which gave them 
an opportunity of rallying, the Prussian cavalry fell upon 
them afresh, and gave them so total a defeat, that they 
fled in the utmost disorder. This happened at four in 
the afternoon. Whilst the cavalry of the Prussians charged, 
their infantry opened. The enemy cannonaded them briskly 
during this interval, and did some execution, but the 
Prussian artillery was not idle. After this cannuuadiqg 
had continued on both sides a full i|uarter of an hour, 
without the least intermission, the fire of the infantry 
began. The enemy could not stand it, nor resist the 
valour of the Prussian foot, who gallantly marched up to 
their batteries. The batteries wefe carried one after an- 
other, and the enemy were forced to -give way, which 
they did in great confusion. As the left wing of the Prus- 
sians advanced, the right changed its position, and having 
soon met with a small rising ground, they availed theiiH 
selves of it, by planting it with sixteen pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery. The fire fnim thence was partly pointed at the 
enemy’s right, to increase the disorder there, and took 
their left wing in front, which was excessively galled 
thereby. At five the victory was decided, the cannonad- 
ing ceased, and the enemy fled on all sides. They were 
pursued as lung as there was any light to distinguish then), 
and it may l>e said, that night alone was the preservation 
of this army, which had been so formidable in the morn- 
ing. They took the l>enefit of the darkness to hurry into 
Fryburgh, and there to repass the Unstrut, which they did 
on the morning of the sixtli, after a whole night’s march. 
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The king uf Prussia set out early in the muruing to pursue 
them with all his cavalry, supported by four battalious 
of grens.diers, the infantry following them in two columns. 
The enemy had passed the Unstrut at Fryburgh, when 
the Prussians arrived on its banks, and as they had burnt 
the bridge, it became necessary to make another, which, 
however, was soon done. The cavalry passed first, but 
could not come up with the enemy till hve in the even- 
ing, upon the hills of Eckersbeig. It was then too late 
to force them there, for which reason the king thought 
proper to canton his army in the nearest villages, and to 
be satisfied with the success his hussars had in taking 
near three hundred b^gage waggons, and every thing 
they contained. The whole loss of the Prussians, in this 
important engagement, did not exceed five hundred men 
killed and wounded. Among the former was general 
Meincke, and among the latter prince Henry and general 
Seydelitz. The enemy lost sixty-four pieces of cannon, a 
great many standards and colours, near three thousand 
men killed on the field of battle, and upwards uf eight 
thousand taken prisoners, among whom were several gene- 
rals, and other officers of distinction. Three hundred 
waggons were sent to Leipsic, laden with wuundetl French 
and Swiss. Upon the approach of the Prussians towards 
Eckersberg, the enemy retreated with great precipitation ; 
and, after marching all night, arrived the next day at Er- 
fnrth, in the utmost want of every necessary of life, not 
having had a morsel of bread fur two days, during which 
they had been obliged to live upon turnips, radishes, and 
other routs, which they dug out uf the earth. The French, 
under the duke de Richelieu, were preparing to go into 
winter-quarters; but, upon the news uf this defeat uf the 
combined army, they again put themselves in motion, 
and a laige detachment of them advanced as far as Du- 
derstadt, to favour the retreat of their countrymen under 
the prince de Soubise, who, with great precipitancy, made 
the best of their way from Erfurth to the county of 
Hobenstein, and from thence bent their march towards 
Halberetadt, Of the remains of the imperial army, wbicb 
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was now almost entirely dispersed, whole bodies deserted, 
and went over to the king of Prussia, soon after the battle. 

THE AUSTRIANS TAKE SCHWEIDNITZ. 

Whilst bis Prussian majesty was thus successful against 
the French and imperialists, the Austrians, who had .care- 
fully avoided coming to an open engagement with him, 
gained ground apace in .Silesia. A detachment of their 
awiy, under the command of count Nadasti, had already 
invested Schweidnitz, and opened the treaiches before it on 
the twenty-sixth of October. The Prussian garrison, com- 
manded by general de la Motte Fouquet, determined to 
defend the place as long as possible ; and accordingly on 
the thirtieth they made a sally, in which they killed, 
wounded, and took prisoners, oght hundred of the be- 
siegers, and did some damage to their works ; but on the 
sixth of November the Austrians began to cannonade the 
city htriously, and on the eleventh made themselves 
masters of the ramparts by assault. The garrison, how- 
ever, having taken care, during the siege, to throw up 
a strong inirencliment in the market-place, retreated 
thither, and held out till the next day, when they surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war. After the reduction 
of this place, general Nadasti, leaving in it a suthcient 
garrison, marched with the remainder of his troops, and 
joined the main army of the Austrians, under the com- 
mand of prince Charles of Lorraine and mareschal Daun, 
who, whilst he was busied in the siege of Schweidnitz, had 
invested Breslau on the left of the Oder; the prince 
of Bevern defending it on the right, where he was strongly 
encam|>ed, with his little army, under the cannon of the 
city. The whole army of the Austrians being now re-as- 
sembled, and inrelligeiice having been brought, nut only 
of the king of Piussia’s late victory near Leipsic, but also 
that he was advancing lo the relief of the prince of Bevern, 
t was resolved iniinediately to attack the last in his in- 
renchmeiits. Accordingly, on the twenty-second of No- 
vember, about nine in the morning, the Austrians began 
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a most furious dischai^e of their cannon, forty of which 
were twenty-four |.>ouui)ers, and this continued without 
ceasing till one, when it was succeeded by a severe fire of 
their small arms, which lasted till hve in the evening. 'I'he 
Prussians, with undaunted resolution, stood two of the 
most violent attacks that were ever made ; but at the third, 
overpowered by numbers, and assailed on both sides, they 
began to lose ground, and were forced to retire from one 
intrenchment to another. In this extremity, night com- 
ing on, the Prussian generals fearing their intrench- 
nients would be entirely forced, and that they should then 
be totally defeated, thought proper to retreat. The prince 
of Bevern, with the greatest part of tbe army, retired to 
an eminence on the banks of the Oder, whilst the rest of 
the troops threw themselves into Breslau, which they 
might have defended, in all probability, till the king had 
come to its relief. But, on the twenty-fourth, their com- 
liiander in chief, the prince of Bevern, going to recon- 
noitre the enemy, with only a single groom to attend 
him, fell in among a party of Croats, who took him pri- 
soner.^ His army, thus deprived of theirgeneral, retreated 
northward that night, leaving in Breslau only four bat- 
talions, who, the next day, surrendered the place by capi- 
tulatiun, one of the articles of which was. that they should 
not serve against the empress, or her allies, fur two years. 
All the magazines, chests, artillery, &c. remained in the 
hands of the Austrians. The garrison marched out with 
all military honours, conducted by general Leswitz, go- 
vernor of Breslau. Though the Austrians sung Te Deum 
for this victory, they owned that such another would put 
an end to their army, for it cost them tlie lives of twelve 
tliousaiid men;'a number almost equal to the whole of the 
Prussian army before the battle. They had four almost 
inaccessible intreuchinuiits to force, planted thick with 
cannon, which bred cartridge shot from nine in tbe 
morning till tbe evening, and the Pnissians, when at- 
tacked, were never once put into the least confusion. 
Among the slain, on the side of tbe Austrians, were gene- 
ral Wurben, and several other officers of disUnctiuu. Tbe 
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loss uf the Prussians did not much exceed three thou- 
sand men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, of which 
last there were about sixteen hundred. Their general 
Kleist was found dead on the field of battle 

MARESCHAL KEITH LAYS BOHEMIA UNDER 
CONTRIBUTION. 

The king of Prussia, who, like Cssar, thought nothing 
was done while any thing was left undone, stayed no longer 
at Rosbach than till the routed forces of the French and 
imperialists, whom he had defeated there on the fifth of 
November, were totally dispersed. Then he marched di- 
rectly with the greatest part of his army for Silesia, and on 
the twenty-fourth of that month arrived at Naumburg on 
the Queiss, a little river which runs into the Bobber, 
having in his route detached mareschal Keith, with the 
rest of his army, to clear Saxony from all the Austrian 
parties, and then to make an irruption into Bohemia, a 
service which he performed so effectually, as to raise lai^e 
contributions in the circles of Satz and Leitmeritz, and 
even to give an alarm to Prague itself. His majesty re- 
served for himself only fifteen thousand men, with whom 
he advanced, with his usual rapidity, to Barchweitz, where, 
notwithstanding all that barl happened at Schweidnitz and 
at Breslau, be was joined by twenty-four thousand more; 
part of them troops which he bad ordered from Saxony, 
part the remains uf the army lately commanded by the 
prince of Bevem, and part the late garrison uf Schweidnitz, 
which bad found means to escape from the Austrians, and 
accidentally joined their king upon bis march.’ With this 
force, though greatly inferior in number to that of the 
enemy, he resolved to attack the Austrians, who were 
intrenched at Lissa near Breslau. On the fourth of Decem- 
ber he seized upon their ovens at Neumarck, and upon a 
considerable magazine, guarded by two regiments of Croats, 
who retired to a rising ground, where his majesty ordered 
bis hussars to surround them, and send a trumpet to sum- 
mon them to surrender themselves prisoners of war. UpoB 
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tlieir refusal, the hussars of Ziethen fell upon them sabre 
in hand, and some hundreds of them having been cut in 
pieces, the rest threw down their arms, begging for quar- 
ter on their knees. After this seizure, and after having 
distributed to bis army the bread prepared fur bis enemies, 
he began again the next morning his march towards Lias a. 
General Ziethen, who led the vauguardof light-horse, about 
seven in the morning fell in with a body of Austrian hus- 
sars, and three regiments of Saxon dragoons, which were 
the very best cavalry the enemy bad left after the battle of 
the twenty-secund. They had been detached by the Aus- 
trians, in order to retard the king's march, and to con- 
ceal their own, tRI their batteries should be completed; 
fur, as they held the small number of the Prussians in con- 
tempt, their intention wa» to have met the king two 
German miles frum> their intrenchmentsv The Austrian 
cavalry having been vigorously repulsed to a considerable 
distance, general Ziethen perceived that their whole army 
was forming. He immediately acquainted the king with 
what he had discovered, and bis majesty, after having him- 
self observed the disposition of the enemy, made his own 
with that sagacity and despatch for which he has always 
been remarkable. The action began by attacking a bat- 
tery <rf forty pieces of large cannon, which covered the 
right wing of the enemy. The two battalions of guards, 
with the regiments of the margrave Charles and of 
Itzenplitz, marched np, amidst a must terrible fire, to the 
very mouths of the cannon, with their bayonets screwed. 
In this attack the Prussians sustained their greatest loss, 
though the battery was carried as soon almost as they could 
Teach it : then the enemy’s artillery, now turned against 
themselves, played furiously upon them with their own 
powder. From that instant the two wings atid the centre 
of the Prussians continued to drive the enemy before 
them, advancing all the time with that firm amd regular 
pace fur which they have always- been renowned, without 
ever halting or giving way. The ground which the Au- 
strians occupied was very advantageous, and every circum- 
etence that could reiwUr it more so bad been improved 
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to the utmost by the diligence and skill of count Daiin, 
who, remembering his former success, was emboldened 
to enter the lists again with his royal antagonist. The 
Prussians, however, no way terrified by the enemy's situ- 
ation, nor their numbers, went calmly and dreadfully for- 
ward. It was almost impossible, in the beginning, for 
the Prussian cavalry to act, on account of the impedi- 
ments of fallen trees, which the enemy had cut down and 
laid in the field of battle, to retard their approach ; but a 
judicious disposition which the king made overcame that 
disadvantage. When he first formed his army, he had 
placed four battalions behind the cavalry of his right wing, 
foreseeing that general Nadasti, who was placed with a 
corps of reserve on the enemy’s left, designed to take hi in 
in fiank. It happened as he had foreseen, this general's 
borse attacked the king's right wing with great fury ; hut 
be was received with so severe a fire from the four batta- 
lions, that he was obliged to retire in disorder. The enemy 
gave way on all sides ; but at some distance recovered them- 
selves, and rallied three times, animated by their officers, 
and by the superiority of their numbers. Every time thi^ 
made a stand, the Prussians attacked them with redouhiet] 
vigour, and with success equal to their bravery. Towaii'n 
night, the enemy, still retreating, fell into disorder. Their 
two wings fied in confusion ; one of them, closely pressed 
by the king, retired towards Breslau, and took shelter 
under the cannon of that city ; the other, pursued by the 
greatest part of the light cavalry, took their flight to- 
wards Canth and Schweidnitz. Six thousand Austrians 
fell in this engagement, and the Prussians, who h.ad only 
five hundred men killed, and two thousand three hun- 
dred wounded, made upwards of ten thousand of the 
enemy prisoners, among whom were two hundred and 
ninety-one officers. They took also an hundred and six- 
teen cannon, fifty-one colours and standards, and four 
thousand waggons of ammunition and baggage. The con- 
sequences that followed this victory declared its import- 
ance. Future ages will read with astonishment, that 
the same prince, who but a few months before seemed 
Vot V. L 
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on the verg^ of inevitable ruin, merely by the dint of bis 
own abilities-, without the assistmiceof any friend whatever, 
with troops perpetually harassed by long and painful 
marches, and by continual skirmishes and battles, not 
only retrieved his affairs, which almost every one, except 
himself, thought past redress; but, in the midst of winter, 
ill countries where it was judged next to impossible fur 
any troops to keep the field at that season, conquered 
the united force of France and the empire at Rosbacb. 
on the fifth of November ; and on the same day of the 
very next month, with a great part of the same army, 
was at Lissa, where he again triumphed over all the power 
of the house of Austria. Pursuing bis advantage, he im- 
mediately invested Breslau, and within two days after this 
great victory eveiy thing was in readiness to besiege it 
in form. His troops, flushed with success, were at first 
for storming it, but the king, knowing the strength of 
the garrison, which consisted of upwards of thirteen thou- 
sand men, and considering both the fatigues which his 
own soldiers had lately undergone, and the fatal conse- 
quences that might ensue, should they fail of success in 
this attempt, ordered the approaches to be carried on in 
the usual form. His commands were obeyed, and Breslau 
surrendered to him on the twentieth of December in the 
morning. The garrison, of which ten thousand bore arms, 
and between three and four thousand lay sick or wounded, 
were made prisoners of war. Fourteen of these prisoners 
were officers of high rank. The military chest, a vast trea- 
sure, with eighty pieces of cannon, foil into the bands 
of the victors, who lost only about twenty men in their 
approaches. During the siege, a magazine of powder 
was set on fire a bomb, which occasioned great con- 
fusion among the besieged, and damaged one of the bas- 
tions. The strong fortress of Scbweidnitz still remained 
in the enemy’s possession, defended by a garrison so nu- 
merous, that it might be compared to a small army, and 
whilst that continued so, the king of Prussia’s victories in 
Silesia were of no decisive efieci. For this reason, though 
it was now the dead of winter, and the soldiers stood in 
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need of repose, his majesty resolved, If possible, to become 
master of that place before the end of the year; but as a 
close siege was impracticable, a blockade was formed, as 
strictly as the rigour of the season would permit.* It was 
not, however, till the beginning of the ensuing campaign 
that this place was taken. The Prussians opened their 
trenches before it on the third of April, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-eight, and erected two large bat- 
teries, which kept a continual fire upon the town. The 
artillery of the besiegers consisted of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, of different dimeiisiuiis, and eighty mortars ; an 
amazing artillery, and such as we have never heard of 
ill former campaigns. On the night of the fourteenth, 
the Prussians carried one of the chief works by assault, 
and lodged themselves therein : the commandant capitu- 
lated the next day, with the garrison, which was now 
greatly reduced in number, being not half of what it 
amounted to at the beginning of the blockade. Thus, all 
the parts of Silesia which the king of Prussia had lost 
by one unfortunate blow, fell again into his possession ; 
and his affairs, which but a few months before seemed 
irretrievable, were now re-established upon a firmer basis 
than ever. The Prussian parties not only re-possessed 
themselves of those parts of Silesia which belonged to 
their king, but penetrated into the Austrian division, re- 
duced Jagerndorf, Troppau, Tretchen, and several other 
places, and left the empress-queen scarce any footing in 
that country, in which, a few days before, she reckoned 
her dominion perfectly established. 

HOSTILITIES OF THE SWEDES IN POMERANIA. 


The Swedes, after many debates between their king 
and senate, had at length resolved upon an open decla- 
ration against the king of Prussia, and, in consequence of 
that resolution, sent so many troops into Pomerania, that 
by the end of August, their army in that countiy amounted 
to twenty-five thousand men. Their first act of hostility 
was the seizure of Auclam and Uemmin, two towns that 
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lay in the way to Stetin, against which their principal 
design was levelled. But before they piticeeded farther, 
general Hamilton, their commander, by way of justifying 
the conduct of hU master, published a declaration, setting 
forth, “ That the king of Sweden, as guarantee of the 
treaty of Westphalia, could not help sending his troops 
into the upper part of the dutcby of Pomerania belong- 
ing to the king of Prussia; and that, therefore, all the 
officers appointed to receive the public revenue in that 
country must pay what money they had in their hands to 
him, who was commissioned to receive it for his Swedish 
majesty: that, moreover, an exact account was required, 
within eight days, of the revenues of the country; but 
that no more than ordinary contributions would be de- 
manded of the inhabitants, who might rest assured that 
the Swedish troops should observe the strictest discipline.” 
After this declaration, they attacked the little fortress of 
Pt nemunde, upon the river Pene, and on the twenty, 
third of September, after a siege of nine days, obliged 
the garrison, which consisted only of militia, to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war. This alternative the com- 
manding officer chose, rather than engage not to serve for 
two years, observing, that such an engagement was in- 
consistent with his honour, whilst his prince had so much 
occasion for bis service; and the Swedish general, touched 
with this noble way of thinking, was, on his part, so 
generous as to give him bU liberty. On the other band, 
general ManteufTel, who commanded the Pnissian forces 
then in Pomerania, amounting to twelve thousand men, 
with whom he was encamped before Stetin, to cover that 
place, published in answer to this a declaration, enjoin- 
ing the inhabitants of Pomerania to remain faithful to the 
k Dg of Prussia, their lawful sovereign, under pain of in- 
curring bis just indignation, and absolutely forbidding 
them to pay any regard to the Swedish manifesto. 

Ill the mean time, mareschal Lehwald, immediately 
after the battle of Norkitten, when the Russians began 
their retreat, detached prince George of Hulstein-Gottorp, 
w ith a considerable body of forces, to the relief of Poiue- 
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rania ; and, shortly after, the Russian forces having to 
tally evacuated every part of Prussia, except Memel, and 
most of them being actually gone into winter-quarters, he 
himself followed with an additional reinforcement of 
sixteen thousand men. Upon his approach, the Swedes 
who were then encamped at Ferdinandsholf, and had begun 
to 611 up the harbour of Swinnemunde, by way of previous 
preparation for the siege of Stetin, retired with such 
precipitation, that they did not allow themselves time to 
draw off a little garrison they had at Wollin, consisting of 
two hundred and ten men, who were made prisoners of 
war. Demmin was cannonaded by the Prussi^s on the 
twenty-ninth of December ; and the Swedes having lost 
one officer and forty men, desired to capitulate. As, in 
order to ease the troops, it was not thought proper to 
continue the siege in so sharp a season, their request was 
gr.tnted, and they had leave to retire with two pieces 
of cannon. The Prussians took possession of the town on 
the second day of January, after the Swedes had, on the 
thirtieth of December, likewise given up Anclam, where 
the conquerors took an hundred apd fifty prisoners, and 
found a considerable magazine of provisions and ammuni- 
tion. Mareschal Lehwald then passed the Pene, entered 
Swedish Pomerania, and reduced Gutzkow, Loitz, Trip- 
sus, and Nebringen. At the sametime, lieutenant-general 
Sehorlemmer passed with his corps from the isle of 
Wollin into the isle of Usedom, and from thence to Wol 
g^st, the Swedes having abandoned this town, as well as 
Schwinemunde, and the fort of Penemunde. The prince 
of Holstein advanced as far as Grimm and Grieifswalde, 
and the Swedes, losing one town after another, till they 
had nothing left in Pomerania but the port of Stralsund, 
continued retreating till they had reached this last place. 
The French party in Sweden, to comfort the people, called 
this retreat, or rather flight, going into winter-quarters. 
The Prussian hussars were not idle wherever they pene- 
trated; for, besides plundering and pillaging, they raised 
a contribution of an hundred and sixty thousand crowns 
in Swedish Pomerania. The Mecklenburghers, who bad 
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Soiiied the Swedes with six thousand of their troops, now 
found cause to repent of their forwardness, being left 
quite exposed to the resentment of the victors, who chas- 
tised them with the most severe exactions. The army of 
the Swedes, though they did not fight a battle, was, by 
sickness, desertion, and other accidents, reduced to half 
the number it consisted of when they took the field. The 
landgrave of Hesse-Gassel, soon after his territories were 
invaded by the French, in consequence of their advantage 
ill (he affair of Hastenbeck, had applied to the king of 
Sweden, as one of the guarantees of the treaty of West- 
)di dia, desiring him to employ his good offices with the 
rourt of France, to obtain a more favourable treatment 
fur his dominions; but his Swedish majesty, by the advice 
of the senate, thought proper to refuse complying with 
til is request, alleging, that as the crown of Sweden was 
pile of the principal guarantees of the treaty of West- 
phalia, it would be highly improper to take such a step 
in favour of a prince who bad qpt only broke the laws 
and constitutions of the empire, in refusing to furnish his 
contingent, bpt had even assisted, with his troops, a power 
known to be its declared enemy. The Aulic council too, 
so-ing, or pretending to see, the behaviour of the land- 
gi'.ive in the same light, issued a decree against his serenp 
highness towards the end qf this year. 


MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE DUTCH. 

The court of Great Britain, justly displeased with the 
Dutch, on account of the extreme facility with which they 
had granted the French a free passage through Namur 
and Maestricht fur their provisions, ammunition, and ar- 
filleiy, in the beginning of this campaign, had very pro- 
perly remonstrated against that step, before it was abso- 
lutely resolved on, or at least declared to be so; but in 
vain; a pusillanimous answer being all the satisfaction 
that was obtained. The tameness and indifference with 
>vhich the states- general has since seen Ostend and Nieu- 
port put mto the hands of the French, drew upon their 
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high mightinesses a further remonstrance, which was de 
livered to them on the twenty-eighth of November d 
this year by colonel York, his Britannic majesty’s plenh 
potentiaiy ^t the Hague, in the follpwipg terms, well cal 
culated to awaken in them a due sense of their own 
danger, as we4 as tp evince the injustice of the proceed- 
ings of the house of Austria >-*■ Consi4ering the critical 
situation which Europe has been in during the course ol 
this year, in consequence of measures concerted to embroil 
all Europe, the king of Great Britain was willing to flatter 
himself that the courts of Vienna and Versailles, out of 
regard to the circumspect conduct observed by your high 
mightinesses, would have at least informed you of the 
changes they have thought proper to make in the Austrian 
Netherlands. It was with the utnjost surprise the king 
heard, that without any previous consent of your’s, and 
almost without giving you any notice, the court of Viennp 
bad thought proper to put the towns of Qstend pnd Nieu- 
port into the bands of the French troops, and to withdraw 
her own, as well ps her artiUery and storep, whilst France 
continues to send thither a formidable quantity of both. 
The conduct of the court of Vienna towards his majesty if 
indeed so unmerited and so extraordinary, that it is diffi- 
cult to find words to express it; but whatever fallacious 
pretexts she may have made use of to palliate her bebaviout 
towards England, it doth npt appear that they can be ex- 
tended so far as to excuse the infringement, in concert 
with France, of the most solemn treaties between her 
and your high mightinesses. The king never doubted that 
your high mightinesses would have made proper represen- 
tations to the two courts newly allied, to demonstrate thp 
injustice of such a proceeding, and the danger that might 
afterwards result from it. Ypiir high mightinesses will 
have perceived that your silence on the first step encou- 
raged the two courts, newly allied, to attempt others- 
and who can say where they will stop? The pretext at 
first was, the need which the empress-queen stood in of 
the troops for the war kindled in the empire, and the ne- 
cessity of providing for the safety of those important places, 
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and afterwards of their imaginary danger from England. 
But, high and mighty lords, it is but too evident that 
the two powers, who have taken these measures in con- 
cert, have other projects in view, and have made new re- 
, gulalious with regard to that country, which cannot but 
alarm the neighbouring states. The late demand made 
to your high mightinesses, of a passage for a large train 
of warlike implements through some of the barrier towns, 
ill order to be sent to Ostend and Nieupurt, could not 
fail to awaken the king’s attention. The sincere friend- 
ship, and parity of interests, of Great Britain and Holland, 
require that they should no longer keep silence, lest in 
the issue, it should be considered as a tacit consent, and 
M a relinquishment of all our rights. The king commands 
me, therefore, to recall to your high mightinesses the 
Jiwo-fold right you have acquired to keep the Austrian 
Netherlands under the government of the house of Austria ; 
and that no other has a title to make the least alteration 
therein, without the consent of your high mightinesses ; 
IJiiless the uew allies have resolved to set aside all prior 
treaties, and to dispose at pleasure of eveiy thing that 
ipay suit their private interest. In the treaty between 
your high mightinesses and the crown of France, signed 
j^t Utrecht on the eleventh of April, one thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen, in the fifteenth article, are these 
words: “ |t is also agreed, that no province, fort, town, or 
city of the smd Netherlands, or of those which are given 
Mp by his catholic majesty, shall ever be ceded, trans- 
feired, or given, or shall ever devolve to the crown of 
France, or any prince or princess of the house or line 
of France, either by virtue of any gift, exchange, mar- 
riage contract, succession by will, or by any other title 
whatever, to the power and authority of the most Christian 
■ king, or of apy prince or princess of the house or line of 
France." In the barrier-treaty these very stipulations are 
repeated in the first article: “ His imperial and catholic 
majesty promises and engages, that no province, city, 
town, fortress, or territory of the said country, shall be 
ceded, transferred, given, or devolve to the crown of 
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FrHiice, or to any other but the successor of the German 
(lumiuions of the house of Austria, either by donation, 
sale, exchange, marriage contract, heritage, testanitntary 
succession, nor under any oilier pretext whatsoever; so 
that no province, town, fortress, or territory of the said 
Netherlands shall ever be subject to any other prince, but 
to the successor of the states of the house of Austria alone, 
excepting what has been yielded by the present treaty to 
the said lords the states-general.” A bare reading of these 
two articles is sufficient to evince all that I have just re- 
presented to your high mightinesses: and whatever pre- 
text the courts of Vienna and Versailles may allege, to 
cover the infraction of these treaties, the thing remains 
nevertheless evident, whilst these two courts are unable 
to prove that the towns of Ostend and Nieuport are not 
actually in the power of France. If their designs are just, 
or agreeable to those treaties, they will doubtless not 
scruple, in the least, to make your high mightinesses easy 
on that head, by openly explaining themselves to a qiii^ 
and pacific neighbour, arid by giving you indisputable 
proofs of their intentions to fulfil the stipulations of the 
said two treaties, with regard to the Netherlands. The 
king hath so much confidence in the good sense, prudence, 
and friendship of your high mightinesses, that he makes 
not the least doubt of your taking the most efficacious 
measures to clear up an affair of such importance; and 
of your being pleased, in concert with his majesty, to 
watch over the fate of a country, whose situation and in- 
dependence have, for more than a century, been regarded 
as one of the principal supports of your liberty and com- 
merce.” It does not appear that this remonstrance had 
the desired effect upon the states-general, who were ap- 
prehensive of embroiling themselves with an enemy so 
remarkably alert in taking all advantages. The truth is, 
they were not only unprepared for a rupture with France, 
but extremely unwilling to forego the commercial profits 
which they derived from their neutrality. 

The king of Prussia, about this period, began to harbour 
a suspicion that certain other powers lunged eagerly tp 
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enjuy the same respite from the dangers and inoonvenien- 
cies of war, and that he ran the risk of being aban- 
doned by his sole patron and ally, who seemed greatly 
alarmed at his defeat in Bohemia, and desirous of deucb- 
ing himself from a connexion which might be productive 
of the most disagreeable consequences to bis continental 
interest. Stimulated by this opinion, his Prussian majesty 
is said to have written an expostulatory letter [iSee 
note (Cl at the end of this to the king of Great 
Britain, in which he very plainly taxes that monarch with 
having instigated him to commence hostilities; and in- 
sists upon bis remembering the engagements by which he 
was so solemnly bound. From the strain of this letter, 
and the Prussian’s declaration to the British minister 
when he first set out for Saxony, importing, that he was 
going to fight the king of England’s battles, a notion was 
generally conceived that those two powers bad agreed to 
certain private pacta or conventions, the particulars of 
which have not yet transpired. Certain it is, a decla- 
ration was delivered to the Prussian resident at London, 
which appears to have been calculated as an answer to the 
letter. In that paper the king of Great Britain declared, 
that the overtures made by his majesty’s electoral mi- 
nisters in Germany, touching the checks received on the 
continent, should have no influence on his majesty as 
king; that be saw, in the same light as before, the per- 
nicious effects of the union between the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles, threatening a subversion of the whole 
system of public liberty, and of the independence of the 
European powers: that he considered as a fatal conse- 
quence of this dangerous connexion the cession made by 
the court of Vienna of the ports in the Netherlands to 
France, in such a critical situation, and contrary to the 
faith of the most solemn treaties : that, whatever might 
be the success of his arms, bis majesty was determined 
to act in constant concert with the king of Prussia, in 
empliiying the most efficacious means to frustrate the 
unjust and oppressive designs of their common enemies, 
^e concluded with assuring the king of Prussia, that 
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tlie British crown would continue to fulfil, with the great- 
est punctuality, its engagements with his Prussian majesty, 
and to support him with firmness and vigour. Such a 
representation could not fail of being agreeable to a 
prince, who, at this juncture, stood in need of an ex- 
traordinary cordial. He knew he could securely depend, 
not only on the good faith of an English ministry, but 
also on the good plight of the British nation, which, like 
an indulgent nurse, hath always presented the nipple to 
her meager German allies. Those, however, who pie- 
tended to consider and canvas events, without prejudice 
and prepossession, could not help owning their surprise, 
at hearing an alliance stigmatized as pernicious to the 
system of public liberty, and subversive of the independ- 
ence of the European powers, as they remembered that 
this alliance was the effect of necessity, to which the bouse 
of Austria was reduced, for its own preservation ; reduced, 
as its friends and partisans affirm, by those very potentates 
that now reproached her with these connexions. 

DISPUTES CONCERNING THE CONVENTION OF 
CLOSTER-SEVEN. 

His Britannic majesty was resolved that the king of 
Prussia should have no cause to complain of his indiffer. 
dice, whatever reasons he had to exclaim against the con- 
vention of Cluster-Seven, which he did not scruple to 
condemn as a very scandalous capitulation, as much as 
he disapproved of the conduct ; in consequence of which 
near forty thousand men were so shamefully disarmed, 
and lost to his cause. Those stipulations also met with a 
very unfavourable reception in England, where the motions 
of the allied army, in their retreat before the enemy, were 
very freely censured, and some great names exposed (o 
the ridicule and contempt of the public. This event, so 
singular in itself, and so important in its consequences, 
attracted the attention of the privy-council, where it is said 
to have been canvassed with great warmth and animosity of 
altercation. The general complained that he was restricted 
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by peremptory orders from the regency of Hanover ; and 
they were reported to have used recriminations in their 
defence. In all probability, every circumstance of the dis- 
pute was not explained to the satisfaction of all parties, 
inasmuch as that great commander quitted the harvest of 
military glory, and, like another Cincinnatus, retired to 
his plough. Tlie convention of Closter-Seven was equally 
disagreeable to tbe courts of London and Versailles. The 
former saw the electorate of Hanover left, by this capitu- 
lation, at the mercy of the enemy, who had taken possession 
of the whole country, seized the revenues, exacted contri- 
butions, and changed the whole form of government, in 
the name of bis most Christian majesty : while the French 
army, which bad been employed in opposing the Hano- 
verians, was now at liberty to throw their additional force 
into tbe scale against the king of Prussia, who, at that 
period, seemed to totter on the verge of destruction. On 
the other band, the French ministry thought their general 
bad granted too favourable terms to a body of forces, whom 
be had cooped up in such a manner, that, in a little time, 
they must have surrendered at discretion. They, there- 
fore, determined either to provoke the Hanoverians by ill 
usage to an infraction of the treaty, or, should that be 
found impracticable, renounce it as an imperfect conven- 
tion, established without proper authority. Both expe- 
dients were used without reserve. They were no sooner 
informed of tbe capitulation, than they refused to acknow- 
ledge its validity, except on condition that tbe Hanoverian 
troops should formally engage to desist from all service 
against France and her allies during the present war, and 
be disarmed on their return to their own country. At the 
same time her general, who commanded in the electorate, 
exhausted the country, by levying exorbitant contributions, 
and connived at such outrages as degraded his own dignity, 
and reflected disgrace on tbe character of his nation. 
Tbe court of London, to make a merit of necessity, af- 
fected to consider tbe conventional act as a provisional 
armistice, to pave tbe way for a negotiation that might 
terminate in a general peace, and proposals were offered 
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for that purpose ; but the French ministry kept aloof, and 
seemed resolved that the electorate of Hanover should be 
annexed to their king’s dominions. At least, they were 
bent upon keeping it as a precious depositum, which, in 
the plan of a general pacification, they imagined, would 
counterbalance any advantage that Great Britain might 
obtain in other parts of the world. Had they been allowed 
to keep this deposit, the kingdom of Great Britain would 
have saved about twenty millions of money, together with 
the lives of her best soldiers; and Westphalia would have 
continued to enjoy all the blessings of security and peace. 
But the king of England's tenderness for Hanover was one 
of the chief sources of the misfortunes which befel the 
electorate. He could not bear the thoughts of seeing it, even 
for a season, in the hands of the enemy ; and his own sen- 
timents in this particular were reinforced by the pressing 
remonstrances of the Prussian monarch, whom, at this 
juncture, he thought it dangerous to disoblige. Actuated 
by these motives, he was pleased to see the articles of the 
convention so palpably contravened, because the violation 
unbound his hands, and enabled him, consistently with 
good faith, to take effectual steps for the assistance of 
his ally, and the recovery of his own dominions. He, there- 
fore, in quality of elector of Brunswiek-Lunenbourg, pub- 
lished a declaration, observing, “ That his royal highness 
the duke of Cumberland had, on his part, honestly ful- 
filled all the conditions of the convention ; but the duke 
de Richelieu demanded that the troops should enter into 
an engagement specified above, and lay down their arms ; 
although it was expressly stipulated in the convention, 
that they should not be regarded as prisoners of war, under 
which quality alone they could be disarmed: that the 
French court pretended to treat the convention as a mili- 
tary regulation only; and, indeed, it was originally nothing 
more; but as they had expressly disowned its validity, and 
a negotiation bad been actually begun for disarming the 
auxiliaries, upon certain conditions, though the French 
general would never answer categorically, but waited al • 
wavs for fresh instructions from Versailles, the nature «f 
VoL. V. M 
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that act was totally changed, and what was at first an 
agreement between general and general, was now become 
a matter of state between the two courts of London and 
Versailles: that, however hard the conditions of the con-* 
veution appeared to be for the troops of Hanover, bis Bri- 
tanic majesty would have acquiesced in them, bad nut 
the French glaringly discovert their design of totally 
ruining his army, and bis dominions ; and, by the most 
outrageous conduct, freed his Britannic majesty from every 
obligation under which he had been laid by the conven- 
tion : that, in the midst of the armistice, the most open 
hostilities had been committed : the castle of Scbartzfela 
had been forcibly seized and pillaged, and the garrison 
made prisoners of war: the prisoners made by the French 
before the convention had not been restored, according to 
an express article stipulated between the generals, though 
it had been fulfilled on the part of the electorate, by the 
immediate release of the French prisoners ; the bailies of 
those districts, from which the French troops were ex- 
cluded by imitual agreement, had been summoned, on pain 
of military execution, to appear,abefore the French com- 
missary, and compelled to deliver into his hands the pub- 
lic revenue: the French bad appropriated to themselves 
part of those magazines, which, by express agreement, 
were destined for the use of the electoral troops ; and they 
bad seized the houses, revenue, and corn belonging to the 
king of England in the city of Bremen, in violation of their 
engagement to consider that city as a place absolutely free 
and neutral. He took notice, that they had proceeded to 
menaces unheard of among civilized people, of burning, 
sacking, and destroying every thing that fell in their way, 
should the least hesitation he made in executing the con- 
vention according to their interpretation."— Such were 
the professed considerations that determined his Britannic 
majesty to renounce the agreement which they had vio- 
lated, and have recourse to arms for the relief of his sub- 
jects and allies. It was in consequence of this determina- 
tion that he conferred the command of his electoral army 
on prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, brother to the duke 
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of that name who had distinffuished himself in the Pnis- 
sian army by his great military talents, and was, by blo.id 
and inclination, as well as interest, sujfposed warmly at- 
tached to his Britannic majesty. The truth is, the king 
of Prussia recommended him to this command, because 
he knew be could depend upon his concurring with all his 
measures, in conducting the operations of the British army. 
The duke de Richelieu was no sooner informed of these 
particulars, than he sent a letter to prince Ferdinand, 
specifying, “ That although for some days he bad perceived 
the Hanoverian troops in motion, in order to form them- 
selves into a body, he could not imagine the «)bject of these 
movements was to infringe the convention of neutrality 
which had been established between the duke of Cumber- 
land and himself, as French general; that be was blinded 
so far by his confidence in the good faith of the elector of 
Hanover, who had signed that convention, as to believe 
the troops were assembled for no other purpose than to 
be distributed into winter-quarters, which had been as- 
signed them by the agreement; but his eyes were at last 
opened, by repeated advices which he had received from all 
quarters, importing, that the Hanoverians intended to 
infringe those articles which ought to be sacred and in- 
violable: be affirmed, the king his master was still willing 
to give fresh proofs of his moderation, and his desire to 
spare the effusion of human blood: with that view he de- 
clared to his serene highness, in the name of his most 
Christian majesty, that he persisted in his resolution of 
fulfilling exactly all the points of the convention, provided 
they should be equally observed by the Hanoverian army ; 
but he could not help apprizing his serene highness, that if 
this army should take any equivocal step, and, still more, 
should it commit any act of hostility, he would then push 
matters to the last extremity, looking upon himself as 
authorized so to do by the rules of war: that he would 
set tire to all palaces, houses, and gardens ; sack all the 
towns and villages, without sparing the most inconsider- 
able cottage, and subject the country to all the horrors of 
war and dev^Utiou. He conjured his serene highness 
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to reflect on these particulars, and begged he would not 
lay him under the neceraity of taking steps so contrary to 
his own personal character, as well as to the natural hu- 
manity of the French nation.** To this letter, which was 
seconded the count de Lynar, the Danish ambassador, 
who had meditated the convention, prince Ferdinand re- 
turned a very laconic answer, intimating, that he would 
give the duke de Richelieu his answer in person at the 
head of his army. At this particular juncture, the French 
general was disposed to alnde by the original articles of 
the convention, rather than draw upon himself the hostili- 
ties of an army which he knew to be brave, resolute, and 
well appointed, and which be saw at present animated 
with an eager desire of wiping out the disgrace they bad 
sustained by the capitulation, as well as of relieving their 
country from the grievous oppression under which it 
groaned. 

PROGRESS OF THE HANOVERIAN ARMY. 

About the latter end of November the Hanoverian army 
was wholly assembled at Stade, under the auspices of 
prince Ferdinand, who resolved, without delay, to drive 
the French from the electorate, whither they now began 
their march. Part of the enemy’s rear, consisting of two 
thousand men, was, in their march back to Zell, attacked 
in the bailiwick of Ebsturf^ and entirely defeated by gene- 
ral Schuylenbmirg; and, in a few days after this action^ 
another happened upon the river Aller, between two con- 
siderable bodies of each army, in which the Hanoverians, 
commanded by general Zastrow, remained masters of the 
field. These petty advantages served to encourage the 
allies, and put them in possession of Dunenberg, Zell, 
and part of the Brunswick dominions, which the enemy 
were obliged to abandon. The operations of prince Ferdi- 
nand, however, were retarded by the resolution and ob- 
stinate perseverance of the French officer who commanded 
the garrison of Harbourg. When the Hanoverian troops 
fttade tkeuiselv^ masters of the towp, he iretirpd into t^ 
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eastle, which he held out against a considerable detach - 
pent of the allied army, by whom it was invested ; at 
length, however, the fortifications being entirely demo- 
lished, he surrendered upon capitulation. On the sixth day 
pf Ueceinber, prince Ferdinand began his march towards 
^ell, where the French army had taken post, under the 
command of the duke de Richelieu, who, at the approach 
of the Hanoverians, called in his advanced parties, aban- 
doned several magazines, burned all the farm houses and 
buildings belonging to the sheep-walk$ of bis Britannic 
piajesty, without paying the least regard to the repre- 
sentations made by prince Ferdinand op this subject; re- 
duced the suburbs of Zell to ashes, after having allowed 
his men to plunder the houses, and even set fire to the 
orphan hospital, in which a great number of helpless 
children are said to have perished. One cannot, without 
horror, reflect upon such brutal acts of inhumanity. The 
French troops en divers occasions, and in diflerent parts 
of the empire, acted tragedies of the same nature, which 
are nut easily rccoucileable to the character of a nation 
famed for sentiment and civiljty. The Hanoverians hav- 
ing advanced within a league of Zell, the two armies be- 
gan to cannonade each other; the French troops, posted 
on the right of the Aller, burned their magazines, and 
retired into the town, where they were so strongly in- 
trenched, that prince Ferdinand coulil not attempt the 
river, the passes of which were strongly guarded by the 
enemy. At the same time, his troops were exposed to 
great hardships from the severity of the weather; he, 
therefore, retreated to Ultzen and Lunenbourg, where 
bis army was put into winter-quarters^ and executed 
several small enterprises by detachment, while the French 
general fixed his head-quartt.rs in the city of Hanover, his 
cantonments extending as far as Zell, in the neighbour- 
h(X)d of which many sharp skirmishes were fought from 
the out-parlies with various success. Their imperiid ma- 
jesties were no sooner apprized of these transactions, which 
they considered as infractions of the convention, than 
they sent an intimation to the baron de Steinberg, minister 
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from the king^ of Great Britain as elector of Hanover, 
that he should appear no more at court, or confer with 
their ministers; and that bis residing at Vienna, as he 
might easily conceive, could not be very agreeable: in 
ctinsequence of which message he retired, after having 
obtained the necessaiy passports for his departure. The 
chagrin occasioned at the court of Vienna by the Hano- 
verian army’s having recourse to their arms again, was, 
in some measure, alleviated by the certain tidings received 
from Petersbuigb, that the czarina bad signed her acces- 
sion in form to the treaty between the courts of Viennq, 
Versailles, and Stockholm 

DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF POLAND, &c. 

In closing our account of this year’s transactions on 
the continent, we may observe, that on the sixteenth day 
of November tbe queen of Poland died at Berlin of an 
apoplexy, supposed to be occasioned by the shock she 
received on hearing that the French were totally defeated 
at Rosbach. She was a lady of exemplary virtue and 
piety; whose constitution had been broke by grief and 
anxiety conceived from the distress of her own family, as 
well as from the misery to which she saw her people ex- 
posed. With respect to the European powers that were 
not actually engaged as principals in the war, they seemed 
industriously to avoid every step that might be construed 
a deviation froin the most scrupulous neutrality, llie 
states-gener^ proceeded with great circumspection, in tbe 
middle course between two powerful nrighhours, equally 
jealous and formidable; and the king of Spain was gra- 
tified for bis forbearance with a convention settled be- 
tween him and the belligerent powers, implying, that bis 
subjects should pursue their commerce at sea without 
molestation, provided they should not transport those 
articles of merchandise which were deemed contraband 
by all nations. Tbe operations at sea, during the course 
of this year, either in Europe or America, were far from 
being decisive uY important. Tbe commerce of Great 
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Briiain sustained considerable damage from the activitj* 
and success of French privateers, of which a great num- 
bei had been equipped in the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. The Greenwich ship of war, mounted with 
fifty guns, and a frigate of twenty, fell into the hands of 
the enemy, together with a very considerable number of 
trading vesseb. On the other hand, the English crubers 
and privateers acquitted themselves with equal vigilance 
and valour. The due d’Aquitaine, a large ship of fifty 
guns, was taken in the month of June by two British 
ships of war, after a severe engagement; and, about the 
same time, the Aquilon, of nearly the sqmc force, was 
driven ashore and destroyed near Brest by the Antelope, 
one of the British cniisers. A French frigate of twenty- 
six guns, called the Emeraude, was taken in the channel, 
after a warm engagement, hy an Englbh ship of inferior 
force, under the command of cqptain Gilchrist, a gallant 
and alert officer, who, in the sequel, signalized himself 
on divers occasions, hy very extraordinary acts of valour, 
All the sea-officers seemed to be animated with a noble 
emulation to distinguish themselves in the service of their 
country, and the spirit descended even to the captains of 
privateers, who, instead of imitating the former com- 
manders of that class, in avoiding ships of force, and cen- 
tering their whole attention in advantageous prizes, now 
encountered the armed ships of the enemy, and fought 
with the most obstinate valour iu the pursuit of national 
glory. 


FATE OF CAPTAIN DEATH. 

PERHArs history cannot afford a more remarkable 
instance of desperate courage than that which was exerted 
in December of the preceding year, by the officers and 
crew of an English privateer, called the Terrible, under 
the command of captain William Death, equipped with 
twenty-six carriage guns, and ipanned with two hundred 
sailors. On the twenty-third day of the month he engaged 
and made prize of a large French ship from St. Domingo, 
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after an obstinate battle, in which he lost his owt^ 
brother and sixteen seamen; then he secured with forty 
men his prize, which contained a valuable cai^o, and 
directed his course to England; hut in a few days he hac^ 
the misfortune to fail in with the Vengeance, a privateep 
of St. Maloes, carryipg thirty>$ix large cannon, with ^ 
complement of three hundred and sixty men. Their first 
step was to attach the prize, which was easily retaken; 
then the two ships bore down upon the Terrible, wbosn 
main-mast was shot away by the first broadside. Not- 
withstanding this disaster, the Terrible maintained such ^ 
furious engagement against both as can hardly be paral- 
leled in the annals of Britain. The French commander 
and his second were killed, with two-thirds of his com- 
pany; but the gnllant captain Death, with the greatep 
part of his officers, and almost his whole crew, having 
met will) the same fhte, his ship was boarded by the 
enemy, who found no more than twenty-six persons alive, 
sixteen of whom were mutilated by the loss of leg or arm, 
and the other ten grievously wounded. The ship itself was 
so shattered, tht;t it could scarce be kept above water, 
and the whole exhibited t; scene of blood, horror, and 
desolation. The victor itKlf lay like a wreck on the 
surface; and in this condition made shift, with great 
difficulty, to tow the Terrible ^ into St. Maloes, where she 
was not beheld without astonishment and terror. This 
adventure was no sooner known in England, than a li- 
heral subscription was raised for the support of Death's 
widow, and that part of the crew which survived the en-: 
gagement. In this, apd every spa rencounter that hap- 
pened within the present year, the superiority in skill and 
resolution was ascertained to the British mariners ; for 
even when they fqught against great odds, their courage 
was generally crowned with success. In the month of 
November, captain Lockhart, a young gentleman, who 
had already rendered himself a terror to the enemy as 
commander of a small frigate, now added considerably to 
his reputation, by reducing the Melampe, a French pri- 
vateer of Bayonne, greatly superior to bis own ship in 
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number of men and weight of metal. This exploit was 
seconded by another of the same nature, in bis conquest 
of another French adventurer, called the Countess of 
Gramont, and a third large privateer of Bayonne was 
taken by captain Saumarez, commander of the Antelope. 
In a word, the narrow seas were so well guarded, that in 
a little time scarce a French ship durst appear in the Eng> 
lish channel, which the British traders navigated without 
molestation. 


SESSION OPENED. 

On the first uay of December, the king of Great Britain 
o|)cned the session of parliament with a speech from the 
throne, which seemed calculated to prepare the nation for 
the expense of maintaining a new war on the continent 
of Europe. His majesty graciously declared, that it would 
have given him a ntost sensible pleasure to acf|uaint them 
at the opening of the session, that his success in canying 
on the war had been equal to the justice of hb cause, and 
the extent and vigour of the measures formed fur that 
purpose. He expressed the firmest confidence, that the 
spirit and bravery of the nation, so renowned in all times, 
which had formerly surmounted so many difficulties, 
were not to be abated by a few disappointments, which, 
he trusted, might be retrieved by the blessing of God, and 
the zeal and ardour of his parliament for bis majesty’^ 
honour and the advantage of their countiy. He said it 
WHS bis determined resolution to apply his utmost efiorts 
for the security of his kingdoms, and for the recoveiy and 
protection of the pussessioi^ and rights of his crown and 
subjects in America, and elsewhere, as well by the strong- 
est eJiertinn of his naval force, as by all other methods, 
De signified, that another great object which he had at 
heart, was the presen'atiun of the protestant religion, and 
the liberties of Europe ; and, in that view, to encourage 
and adhere to his allies. For this cau'se, he assured tliein, 
be would decline no incoiiveniencies, and in this cause, he 
^.^niestly solicited their hearty eoitcurretjee and vij^'oious 
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assistance. He observed, that the late signal success in 
Germany had given a bapi>y turn to affairs, which it was 
incumbent un them to improve ; and that, in such a cri- 
tical conjuncture, the eyes of all Europe were upon them. 
He particularly recommended to them, that his good 
brother and ally the king of Prussia might be supported in 
such a manner as his magnanimity and active zeal for the 
common cause appeared to deserve. To the commons he 
expressed his concern that the large supplies they bad al- 
ready granted did not produce .,11 the good fruits they had 
reason to expect; but he bad so great a reliance on their 
wisdom, as not to doubt of their perseverance. He only de- 
sired such supplies as should be necessary for the public ser- 
vice, and told them tb^ might depend upon it, that the 
best and most faithful economy should be used. He took 
notice of that spirit of disorder which had shown itself 
among the common people in some parts of the kingdom ; 
he laid injunctions upon them to use their endeavours for 
discouraging and suppressing such abuses, and for main- 
taining the laws and lawful authority. He concluded with 
observing, that nothing would so effectually conduce to 
the defence of all that was dear to the nation, as well as 
to the reducing their enemies to reason, as union and 
harmony among themselves. T^ time was, when every 
oaragraph of this harangue, which the reader will per- 
ceive is not remarkable for its elegance and propriety, 
would have been canvassed and impugned by the country 
party in the house of commons. They would have imputed 
the bad success of the war to the indiscretion of the 
ministry, in taking preposterous measures, and appointing 
commanders unequal to the service. They would have 
enquired in what manner the protestant religion was en- 
l.-uigered ; and, if it was, how it could be preserved or pm- 
nioted by adhering to allies, who, without pnivocation, 
pad well nigh ruined the first and principal protestant 
oiintry of the empire. They would have started doubts 
with respei;t to the late signal success in Germany, and 
jinted, that it would only serve to protract the burden 
of a coutineulal war. They would have owned that the 
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ey**s of all Europe were uj)on them, and drawn this con- 
sef|uence, that it therefore behoved them to act with the 
more delicacy and caution in discharge of the sacred trust 
reposed in them by their constituents: a trust which their 
consciences would not allow to be faithfully discharged, 
should they rush precipitately into the destructive mea- 
sures of a rash and proiligal ministry, squander away the 
wealth of the nation, and add to the grievous incumbrances 
under which it groaned, in support of connexious and al- 
liances that were equally foreign to her consideration, and 
pernicious to her interest. They would have investigated 
that cause which was so warmly recommended for supj)ort, 
and pretended to discciver that it was a cause in which 
Great Britain ought to have had no concern, because it 
pixaluced a certainty of loss without the least prospect of 
advantage. They would have varied essentially in their 
opinions of the necessary supplies, from the sentiments of 
those who prepared the estimates, and even declared some 
doubts about the economy to be used in managing the 
national expense: finally, they would have represented the 
impossibility of union between the two parties, one of 
which seemed bent upon reducing the other to beggary 
and contem|it. Such was the strain that used to flow from 
an opposition, said to consist of disloyalty and disappointed 
ambition. But that malignant spirit was now happily 
extinguished. The voice of the sovereign was adored as 
the oracle of a divinity, and those happy d.ays were now 
approaching that saw the commons of England pour their 
treasures, iii support of a German prince, with such a 
generous band, that posterity will be amazed at their 
lilierality. 

1758. To the speech of his majesty the house of lords 
returned an address, in such terms of complacency as had 
long distinguished that illustrious assembly. The commons 
expressed their approbation and confidence with equal 
ardour, and not one objection was made to the form or 
nature of the address, though one gentleman, equally in- 
dependent in his mind and fortune, took exceptions to 
some of the measures which had been lately pursued. 
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Their complaisance was more substantially specified in 
the resolutions of the bouse, as soon as the two great 
committees of supply were appointed. They granted fur 
the sea-service of the ensuing year sixty thousand men. 
Including fourteen thousand eight hundred and forty-five 
marines ; and the standing army, comprehending four 
thousand invalids, was fixed at fifty-three thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven effective men, commission and 
non-commission officers included. Fur the maintenance 
of these forces, by sea and land, the charge of guards and 
garrisons, at home and abroad, the expense of the ord- 
nance, and in order to make good the sum which had been 
issued by his migesty’s orders, in pursuance of the address 
from the commons, they now allotted four millions, twenty- 
two thousand, eight hundred and seven pounds, seven 
shillings, and three-pence. They unanimously granted, 
as a present supply in the then critical exigency, towards 
enabling his majesty to maintain and keep leather the 
army formed last year in his electoral dominions, and then 
again put in motion, and actually employed against the 
common enemy, in concert with the king of Prussia, the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds : for the ordinary of 
the navy, including half-pay to the sea-officers, they al- 
lowed two hundred twenty-four thousand, four hundred 
twenty-one pounds, five shillings and eight-pence: towards 
the building and support of the three hospitals for seamen 
at Gosport, Plymouth, and Greenwich, thirty thousand 
pounds: for the reduced officers of the land-forces and 
marines, pensions to the widows of officers, and other such 
military contingencies, forty thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six pounds, seventeen shillings and eleven-pence : 
towards building, rebuilding, and repairs of his majesty’s 
ships for the ensuing year, the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; for defraying the charge of two thousand one 
hundred and twenty horse, and nine thousand nine hun- 
dred infantry, together with the general and staff-officers, 
the officers of the hospital and the train of artillery, 
being the troops of the landgrave of Hesse- Cassel in the 
pay of Great Britain, for six^ dayg, together with the 
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Bubeidy for the said time, pursuant to treaty, they assigned 
thirty-eight thousand three hundred and sixty pounds, 
BHieteen sbUUngs and ten-pence three forthings. To the 
Foundling hospital they gave forty thousand poumls, for 
the maintenance and education of deserted young chil- 
dren^ as well as for the reception of all such as should be 
presented under a certain age, to be limited by the gover- 
nors and guardians of that charity. Three hundred thou- 
sand pounds were given towards discharging the debt of 
the navy, and two hundred and eighty-four thousand eight 
hundred and two pounds for making up the deficiency 
of the grants for the service of the preceding year. The 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was, moreover, gratified with 
the further sum of two hundred and three thousand five 
hundred and thirty-six pounds, four shillings and nine- 
pence farthing, for the maintenance of bis forces, and the 
remainder of bis subsidy. They granted six hundred and 
seventy tliousand pounds for enabling bis majesty to make 
good his engagements with the king of Prussia, pursuant 
to a convention lately concluded with that potentate. For 
defraying the charge of thirty-eight thousand men of the 
troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotha, and the 
cttunt of Buckebourg, together with that of general and 
staff-officers actually employed against the common enemy, 
in concert with the king, of Prussia, from the twenty- 
eighth day of November in the last, to the twenty-fourth 
of December in the present year inclusive, to be issued in 
advance every two months, they allotted the sum of four 
hundred and sixty-three thousand eighty-four pounds, six 
shillings and ten-pence; and furthermore th^ granted 
three hundred eighty-six thousand, nine hundred and 
fifteen pounds, thirteen shillings and two-pence, to defray 
the charges of forage, bread- waggons, train of artillery, 
provisions, wood, straw, and all othei extraordinary ex- 
penses, contingencies, and losses whatsoever, incurred, or 
to be incurred, on account of his majesty’s army, con- 
sisting of thirty-eight thousand men, actually employed 
against the common enemy, in concert with the king of 
Prussia, from November last to next December inclusive. 
VoL. V. N 
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For the extraordinary expenses of the land-forces, and 
other services, incurr^ in the course of the last year, and 
not provided for by parliament, they allowed one hundred 
forty-five thousand, four hundred fifty-four pounds, fifteen 
shillings and one farthing. They provided eight hundred 
thousand pounds to enable his majesty to defray the like 
sum raised in pursuance of an act made in the last session 
of parliament, and charged upon the first aids and supplies 
to be granted in the current session. Twenty-six thousand 
pounds were bestowed on the out-pensioners of Chelsea* 
hospital; above twenty thousand for the expense of main- 
taining the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia; far reim- 
bursing to the province of Massachuset’s-bay, and the 
colony of Connecticut, their expense in furnishing pro- 
visions and stores to the troops raised by them, for his 
majesty’s service, in the campaign of the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-six, the sum of forty-one 
thousand, one hundred, seventeen pounds, seventeen shil- 
lings and six-pence hal^nny ; to be applied towards the 
rebuilding of London bridge, carrying on the works for 
fortifying and securing the harbour of Milford, and repair- 
ing the parish church of St. Margaret, in Westminster, 
they allotted twenty-nine thousand pounds. The East- 
1 ncUa company were indulged with twenty thousand pounds 
on account, towards enabling them to defray the expense 
of a military force in their settlements, to be maintained 
by them in lieu of the battalion of his majesty’s forces 
withdrawn from those settlements ; the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds was given, as usual, for maintaining and sup- 
porting the BriUsh forts and settlements on the coast of 
Africa ; and eleven thousand four hundred and fifty were 
granted as an augmentation to the salaries of the judges 
in the superior courts of judicature. They likewise pro- 
vided one hundred thousand pounds for defraying the 
charge of pay and clothing to the militia, and advanced 
eight hundred thousand pounds, to enable his majesty to 
defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, incurred or 
to be incurred, for the service of the current year; and to 
take all such measures as might be necessary to diuppoint 
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or defeat any enterprises or desi^s of his enemies, as the 
exigency of his affairs might require. The whole sup- 
plies of this session amounted to the enormous sum of ten 
millions, four hundred eighty-six thousand, four hundred 
fifty-seven pounds, and one penny. Nothing could so 
plainly demonstrate the implicit confidence which the 
parliament, at this juncture, reposed in the sovereign and 
the ministry, as their conduct in granting such liberal sup- 
plies, great part of which were bestowed in favour of our 
German allies, whom the British nation thus generously 
paid for fighting their own battles. Besides the sqm of 
one million, eight hundred sixty-one thousand, eight hun- 
dred ninety-seven pounds, four shillings and eight- pence, 
expressly assigned for the support of these continental con- 
nexions, a sum considerably exceeding the whole of the 
revenue raised in the reign of Charles the Second, and 
what part of the sum granted to the king for extraordi- 
nary expenses might be applied to the same use, the arti- 
cle might not improperly be swelled with the vast expense 
incurred by expeditions to the coast of France; the chief, 
if not sole, design of which seemed to be a diversion in fa- 
vour of the nation's allies in Germany, by preventing 
France from sending such numerous armies into that coun- 
try as it could have spared, had not its sea-coasts required 
a considerable body of forces for its defence against the 
attempts of the English. Indeed the partisans of the 
ministry were at great pains to suggest and inculcate a 
belief, that the war in Germany was chiefly supported as a 
necessary diversion in favour of Great Britain and her 
plantations, which would have been exposed to insult and 
invasion, had not the enemy's forces ^en otherwise em- 
ployed. But the absurdity of this notion will at once 
appear to those who consider, that by this time Great Bri- 
tain was sole mistress of the sea; that the navy of France 
was almost ruined, and her commerce on the ocean quite 
extinguished; that she could not, with the least prospect 
of success, hazard any expedition of consequence against 
Great Britain, or any part of her dominions, while the 
ocean was covered with such powerful iiavi^ beiongiqg 
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to that nation ; and that if one third part of the money;, 
annually ingulphed in the German vortex, had been em- 
ployed in augmenting the naval forces of England, and 
those forces properly exerted, not a single cruiser would 
have been able to stir from the harbours of France ; all 
her colonies in the West Indies would have fallen an easy 
prey to the arms of Great Britain ; and, thus cut off from 
the resources of commerce, she must have been content 
to embrace such terms of peace as the victor should have 
thought proper to prescribe. 

I'be funds established by the committee of ways and 
means, in order to realize those articles of supply, con- 
sisted of the malt^tax, the land-tax at four shillings in 
the pound, sums remaining in the exchequer produced 
from the sinking fund, four millions five hundred thousand 
pounds to be raised by annuities at three pounds ten 
shillings per cent, per ann. and five hundr^ thousand 
pounds by a lottery, attended with annuities redeemable 
by parliament, after the rate of three pounds per cent, per 
ann.; these several annuities to be transferable at the 
batik of England, and charged u|>on a fund to be estab- 
.ished in this session of parliament for payment thereof, 
and fur which the sinking fund should 1% a collateral se- 
curity [Heenote (D) at the end of this Fitl ^ — one million, 
six hundred and six thousand and seventy-six pounds, five 
shillings, one penny, one farthing, issued and applied out 
of such monies as should or might arise from the sur- 
plusses, excesses, mid other revenues composing the sink- 
ing fund — a tax of one shilling in the pound to be an- 
nually paid from all salaries, fees, and perquisites of oflices 
and employments in Great Britain, and from all pensions 
and other gratuities payable out of any revenues belong- 
ing to bis majesty in Great Britain, exceeding the yearly 
value of one hundred pounds — an imposition of one shilling 
annually upon every dwelling house inhabited within the 
kingdom of Great Britain over and above all other duties 
already chargeable upon them, to commence from the 
fifth day of April — an additional tax of sixpence yearly fur 
#vciy .window or light in evety dwelling house inhabited 
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Ill Britain which shall contain fifteen windows or upwards; 
a continuation of certain acts near expiring, with respect 
to the duties payable on foreign sail-cloth imported into 
(ireat Britain, the exportation of British gunpowder, the 
securing and encouraging the trade of his majesty's sugar 
colonies in America, and the em|K>wering the importers 
and proprietors of spirits from the British sugar planta- 
tions to land them before payment of the duties of excise, 
and to lodge them in warehouses at their own expense — 
an annual tax of forty shillings for a license to be taken 
out by every person trading in, selling, or vending gold 
or silver plate, in lieu of the duty of sixpence per ounce 
on all silver plate, made or wrought, or which ought to be 
touched, assayed, or marked in this kingdom, which dpty 
now ceased and determined — a cessation of all drawbacks 
payable on the exportation of silver plate — a law prohibit- 
ing all persons from Selling, by retail, any sweet or made 
wine, without having first procured a license fur that 
purpose — ^and a loan by exchequer bills for eight hundred 
ihousaiul pounds, to be charged on the first aids to be 
granted in the next session of parliament. These pro- 
visions aniounted to the sum of eleven millions, sevehty- 
nine thousand, seven hundred and twenty-two pounds, six 
shillings, and ten-pence, exceeding the grants in the sum 
of five hundred ninety-three thousand, two hundred and 
sixty-five (lounds, six shillings and nine-pence, so that the 
nation had reason to hope that this sur|>lus of above half a 
million would prevent any demand fur deficiencies in the 
next session. By these copious grants of a house of com- 
mons, whose complaisance knew no bounds, the national 
debt was, at this juncture, swelled to the astonishing sum 
of eighty-seven millions, three hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand, two hundred and ten pounds, nineteen shillings, 
and ten-pence farthing ; a load that would have crushed 
the national credit of any other state in Christendom, 
The liberality of the parliament was like the rock in the 
wilderness, which flowed with the welcome stream when 
touched by the rotl of Moses. The present supply which 
the commons granted for . the subsistence of the Hano- 
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veriRD army was, in pursuance of a message from bis 
majesty, communicated to the house by Mr. Secretary 
Pitt, signifying, that the king bad ordered his electoral 
army to be put again in motion, that it might act with 
vigour against the common enemy, in concert with his 
g(^ brother and ally, the king of Prussia; that the ex- 
hausted and ruined state of the electorate having ren- 
dered it incapable of maintaining that army, until the 
further necessary charge thereof, as well as the more par- 
ticular measures then concerting for the effectual support 
of his Prussian majesty, could be laid before the house, the 
king, relying on the constant zeal of bis faithful commons 
for the support of the protestant religion, and of the 
liberties of Europe against the dangerous designs of France 
and her confederates, found himself, in the mean time, 
under the absolute necessity of recommending to the house 
the speedy consideration of suco a present supply as might 
enable bis mi^jesty, in this critical conjuncture, to subsist 
and keep leather the said army. This address was no 
sooner recited by the speaker, than it was unanimously 
referred to the committee of supply, who gratified bis ma- 
jesty’s wish with an immediate resolution ; and, consider- 
ing their generous disposition, doubtless the same com- 
pliance would have appeared, even though no mention 
had been made of the protestant religion, which, to men 
of onlinary penetration, appeared to have no natural con- 
cern in the present dispute between the belligerent powers, 
although former ministers bad often violently inti^uced 
it into messages and speeches from the throne, in order to 
dazzle the eyes of the populace, even whjle they insulted 
the understanding of those who were capable of exercising 
their own reason. This pretext was worn so threadbare, 
that, among the sensible part of mankind, it could no 
longer be used without incurring contempt and ridicule. 
Ill order to persuade mankind that the protestant religion 
was in danger, it would have been necessary to specify the 
designs that were formed against it, as well as the nature 
of .the conspiracy, and to descend to particulars, properly 
aoUieiuicated. In that case, grpat part of Europe would 
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Id ve been justly alarmed. The states-general of tht 
United Provinces, who have made such glorious and inde- 
fatigable efforts in support of the protestant religion, would 
surely have lent an helping hand towards its preservation. 
I'he Danes would not have stood tamely neutral, and seen 
the religion they profess exposed to the rage of such a 
powerful confederacy. It is not to be imagined that the 
Swedes, who have so zealously maintained the purity of 
the protestant faith, would now join an association whose 
aim was the ruin of that religion. It is not credible that 
even the Hungarians, who profess the same faith, and 
other protestant states of the empire, would enter so 
heartily into the interests of those who were bent upon its 
destruction; or that the Russians would contribute to 
the aggrandizement of the catholic faith and discipline, 
si> opposite to that of the Greek church, which they es- 
pouse. As, therefore, no particular of such a design was 
explained, no act of oppression towards any protestaiit 
state or society pointed out, except those that were exer- 
cised by the protestants themselves; and as the court 
of Vienna repeatedly disavowed any such design, in tlie 
most solemn manner, the unprejudiced part of mankind 
will be apt to conclude that the cry of religion was used, 
as in former times, to arouse, alarm, and •inflame ; nor 
did the artifice prove altogether unsuccessful. Notwith- 
standing the general luke-warmth of the age in matters 
of religion, it produced considerable effect among the 
fanatic sectaries that swarm through the kingdom. of Eng- 
land. The leaders of those Blind enthusiasts, either actu- 
ated by the spirit of delusion, or desirous of recommending 
themselves to the protection of the higher powers, imme- 
diately seized the hint, expatiating vehemently on the 
danger that impended over God’s people; and exerting 
all their faculties to impress the belief of a religious 
w ar, which never fails to exasperate and impel the minds 
of men to such deeds of cruelty and revenge as must dis- 
credit all religion, and even disgrace humanity. The signal 
trust and confidence which the parliament of England 
n-posed in the king, at this juncture, was in nothing luura 
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conspicuous than in leaving to the crown the unlimited 
applict.tion of the sum granted far augmenting the sala- 
ries of the judges. In the reign of king William, when 
the act of settlement was passed, the parliament, jealous 
of the induence which the crown might acquire over the 
judges, provided, hy an express clause of that act, that the 
eommissions of the judges should subsist qttnmdiu se bene 
resserifU, and that their salaries should be established; 
but now we find a sum of money granted for the augmenta- 
tion of their salaries, and the crown vested with a discre- 
tionary power to proportion and apply this augmentation : 
a stretch of complaisance, which, how sqfe soever it may 
a|>pear during the reign of a prince famed for integrity 
and moderation, will perhaps one day be considered as a 
very dangerous accessioq to the prerogative. 

SECOND TREATY WITH PRUSSIA. 

So fully persuaded were the ministry, thqt the commons 
would cheerfully enable them to pf^^ lybat subsidies they 
flight promise to their German allies, that on the eleventh 
Ilf April they concluded a new treaty of convention with 
bis Prussian majesty, which, that it might hqve the firmer 
consistence, and the greater authority, was, on the part of 
tireat Etritain, trmisacted and signed by almost all the 
privy-oounsellors who had any share in the administra- 
tion.^ This treaty, which was signed at Westminster, 
imported, '* That the contractiug powers have mutually 
resolved to continue their efforts for their reciprocal de- 
fence and security, for the recovery of their possessions, 
the protection of their allies, and the support of the liber- 
ties of the Germanic body, his Britannic majesty bad, 
from these considerations, detcnnined to grant to bis 
Prussian majesty an immediate succour in mouey,as being 
the most ready and the most efficacious; and their majes- 
ties having judged it proper that thereupon a couveiition 
fhould be made, for declaring and fixing their intentions 
upon this bead, they had nominated and authorused their 
f^spective ministers, who, after having communicate 1 their 
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full powers to oue another, agreed to the following stipula* 
tions : — The king of Great Britain engaged to pay in the 
city of Liondon, to such persons as should be authorized 
to receive it by his Prussian majesty, the sum of four 
Kiillions of German crowns, amounting to six hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds sterling, to be paid at once, and 
HI one whole sum, iinmediately after the exchange of rati- 
fication, upon being demanded by his Prussian majesty. 
This prince, on his part, obliged himself to apply that sum 
to the maintaining aud augmenting his forces, which 
should act in the best manner fur the good of the com- 
mon cause, and for the purpose of reciprocal defence and 
mutual security, proposed by their said majesties. More- 
over, the high contracting parties engaged not to con- 
clude any treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, nor any 
other sort of convention or agreement, with the powers 
engaged in the present war, but in concert and by 
mutual agreement, wherein both should be nominally 
comprehended. Finally, it was stipulated that this con- 
vention should be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
on both sides, within the term of six weeks, to be com- 
puted from the day of signing this present convention, 
or sooner, if possible.” 

All the resolutions to which the committee of ways and 
means agreed were executed by bills, or clauses in bills, 
which afterwards received the royal sanction. The militia 
still continued to be an object of parliamentary care and 
attention; but the institution was ttot yet heartily em- 
braced, because seemingly discountenanoed by the remnant 
of the old ministry, which still maintained a capital place 
in the late coalition, and indeed almost wholly engrossed 
in the distribution of pensions and places. The commons 
having presented an address to his majesty, with respect 
to the harbour of Milford haven, a book of plans and esti- 
mates for fortifying that harbour was laid before the 
house, and a committee appointed to examine the par- 
ticulars. They were of opinion that the nicuth of the 
harbour was too wide to admit of any fortification, or 
etfcctual defence; but that the passage called Nailand- 
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and the manufacturers of the kingdom, it was deliberated 
upon, and discussed with remarkable despatch. In a few 
days a bill was prepared, passed through both houses, and 
enacted into a law, continuing till the twenty-fourth day 
of December, in the present year, the three acts of last 
session; for prohibiting the exportation of corn; for pro* 
hibiting the distillation of spirits; and for allowing the 
importation of corn, duty free. A second Law was estab- 
lished, regulating the price and assize of bread, and sub- 
jecting to severe penalties those who should be concerned 
in its adulteration. In consequence of certain resolutions 
taken in a committee of the whole house, a bill was pre- 
sented for prohibiting the payment of the bounty upon the 
exportation of corn, unless sold at a lower price than is 
allowed in an act passed in the first year of the reign of 
William and Mary; but this bill, after having lieen read 
a second time, and committed, was neglected, and proved 
abortive. 

BILLS FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT Or SEAMEN, &c. 

In consequence of a motion made by Mr. Grenville, 
a humane bill was prepared and brought in for the en- 
couragement of seamen employed in the royal navy, 
establishing a regular method for the punctual, frequent, 
and certain payment of their wages; enabling them more 
easily and readily to remit money for the support of their 
wives and families, and preventing the frauds and abuse 
attending such payments. This bill, having passed the 
lower house, engaged in a very particular manner the 
attention of the lords, who, by divers messages to the house 
of commons, desired the attendance of several members. 
These messages being taken into consideration, several 
precedents were recited : a debate arose about their for- 
mality, and the house unanimously resolved that a mes- 
sage should he sent to the lords, acquainting them that 
tlie house of commons, not being sufficiently informed 
by their messages upon what grounds, or for what pur- 
poses, their lordships desired the house would give leavw 
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to such of their members as were named in the sakl 
messages to attend the bouse of lords, in order to be ex- 
amined upon the second reading of the bill, the commons 
hoped their lordships would make them acquainted with 
their intention. The lords, in answer to this intimation, 
gave the commons to understand, that they desired the 
attendance of the members mentioned m their messages, 
that they might be examined as witnesses upon the second 
reading of the bill. This explanation’ bekng deemed satis, 
factory, the members attended the bouse of lords, where 
they were carefully and fully examined, as persons conver- 
sant in sea-affairs, touching the mconveniencks which 
had formerly attended the sea-service, as well as the re- 
medies now proposed; and the bill having passed through 
their bouse, though not without warm opposition, was 
enacted into a law by bis majesty’s assent. The militia 
act, as it passed in the last session, being found upon 
trial defective, Mr. Townshend moved for leave to bring 
m a new bill, to explain, amend, and enforce it: this was 
accordingly allowed, prepared, aad passed into a law; 
though it did not seem altogether free from material oh- 
yections, some of which were of an alarming nature. The 
power vested by law in the crown over the militia, is even 
more independent than that which it exercises over the 
standing army: for this last expires at the end of the year, 
if not continued by a new act of parliameiit ; whereas the 
militia h subjected to the power of the crown for the term 
of five years, during which it may be called out into 
actual service without consent of parliament, and conse- 
quently employed fur sinister purposes. A commission. 
<^cer in the miliffa may be detained, as subject to the 
articles of war, until the crown shall allow the mihtia to 
leturn .to their respective parishes ; and thus engaged, 
he is liable to death as a mutineer, or deserter, should 
he refuse to appear in arms, and fight in support of the 
worst measures of the worst minister. Several merchants 
and manufacturers of silk, offered a petition, represent- 
ing, that in consequence of the suA passed in the last ses- 
sion, allowing the importation of organzine Italian 
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thrown silk till the first day of December, in the year on# 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, they had given 
orders to their correspondents abroad to send large quan- 
tities of such silk through Germany to Hamburgh and 
Holland, which, in the common course of things, might 
probably have arrived in London before the act expired, if 
heir carriage had not been protracted by the great rains 
uid inundations in Italy and Germany, in the months of 
\ugust and September last, which rendered the roads for 
:nany weeks impassable: that from unlucky accidents on 
hore, and storms and contrary winds after the silk was 
shipped, it could not possibly arrive within the time 
imited by the act; and unless it should be admitted to 
an entry, they, the petitioners, would be great sufferers, 
the manufacturers greatly prejudiced, and the good end 
and purpose of the act in a great measure frustrated: 
they therefore prayed leave to bring in a bill for allowing 
tbe introduction of all such fine Italian oiganzined silk as 
should appear to have been shipped in Holland and Ham- 
burgh for London, on or before the first day of Decem- 
ber. The petition being referred to a committee, which 
reported that these allegations were true, the house com- 
plied with their request, and the bill having passed, was 
enacted into a law in the usual form. A speedy passage 
was likewise granted to the mutiny bill, and the other 
annual measure for regulating tbe marine forces, which 
contained nothing new or extraordinary. A committee 
being appointed to enquire what laws were already expired, 
or near expiring, they performed this difficult task with in- 
defatigable patience and perseverance; and, in pursuance 
of their resolutions, three bills were prepared and passed 
into laws, continuing some acts for a certain time, and 
rendering others perpetual. [5ee note (E) at the end oj 
this Voli\ 

The lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
London, in common council assembled, having drawn up 
a petition to the house of commons, alleging that the toll 
upon loaded vessels or other craft, passing through the 
arches of Loudon bridge, granted by a former act, passed 
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Ml the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty, for 
improving:, widening, and enlarging' the passage twth 
under and over the said bridge, was altogether precarious, 
and insufficient to defray the expense, including that of 
a temporary wooden bridge already erected ; and praying 
that a hill might be prepared, for explaining and ren- 
dering that act effectnal ; a committee was appointed to 
examine tbe contents, and a bill brought in according to 
their request. Tbisy however, was opposed by a petition 
from several persons, owners of barges, and other craft 
navigating the river Thames, who affirmed, that if the 
bill should pass into a law as it then stood, it would be 
extremely injurious to the petitioners in particnkr, and 
to tbe public in generaL These were heard by their 
council before the committee, bnt no report was yet given, 
when the temporary bridge was reduced to ashes. Then 
the mayor, aldermen, and commons of London, presented 
another petition, alleging, that, in pursuance of the powers 
vested in them by act of parliament, they had akeady 
demolished a go<^ number of the houses on London 
bridge, and directed tbe rest that were standii^ to be 
taken down with all convenient expedition, that two of 
J>e arches might be laid into one for the improvement of 
tbe navigation ; that they had, at a very great expense, 
erected a temporary wooden bridge, to preserve a public 
passage to and from the city, until the great arch could 
he finished, which temporary bridge being consumed by 
fire, they most rebuild it with the greatest expedKion, at 
a further considerable expense ; that the sum necessary 
lor carrying on and completing this great and nsefiil 
work, including the rebuilding of the said temporary 
bridge, was estimated at fourscore thousand pounds ; and 
as tbe improving, widening, and enlaiging London bridge, 
was calculated for tbe general good of tbe public, for the 
advancement of trade and commerce, and for making the 
navigation upon tbe river Thames more safe and secure ; 
they, therefore, prayed the bouse to take the premises 
Into consideration. This petition being recommended by 
his nuyesty to the consideration of tbe bouse, was referred 
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to the committee of supply, and produced the resolution 
4)f granting fifteen thousand pounds towards the rebuild- 
ing of London bridge. A bill was prepared, under the title 
of an act to improve, widen, and enlarge the passage 
over and through London bridge, enforcing the payment 
of the toll imposed upon loaded vessels, which had been 
found extremely burdensome to trade; but this incum- 
brance was prevented by another petition of several mer- 
ehants, tradesmen, and other inhabitants of the borough 
of Southwark, taking notice of the fifteen thousand pounds 
granted towards the repair of London bridge, and, as they 
were kiforraed, intended to make the said bridge free fur 
all his majesty’s subjects: they said they hoped to partake 
of this public bounty; but afterwards hearing that the 
bill then depending was confined to the tolls formerly 
granted for repair! ug the said bridge, they represented 
the hardships which they and all traders would continue 
to labour under; they alleged, that the surveyors and 
workmen, then employed upon this work, had discovered 
the true principles on which the bridge was built; that 
the foundation of the piers consisted of hard durable 
stone, well cemented together, and now as strong and 
firm as when first built ; that when the bridge should be 
finished, great savings would be made in keeping it in 
repair, from the sums formerly expended, on a mistaken 
opinion, that the foundation was of wood : that there were 
very considerable estates appointed solely for the repairs 
of the bridge, which they apprehended would be sufficient 
to maintain it without any toll ; or if they should not be 
thought adequate to that purpose, they hoped the de- 
ficiency would not be made up by a toll upon trade and 
commerce, but rather by an imposition on coaches, cha- 
ri<»ts, chaises, and saddle-horses. This remonstrance made 
no impression on the house. The bill being, on a motion 
of sir John Philips, read a third time, passed through both 
nuuses, and obtained the royal assent. 
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ACT FOR ASCERTAINING THE QUALIFICATID!^ 
OF VOTING. 

The interest of the manufacturers was also consulted 
in an act encouraging the growth of madder, a plant 
essentially necessaiy in dying and printing calicoes, 
which may be raised in England without the least incon- 
venience. It was judged, upon enquiiy, that the most 
effectual means to encourage the growth of this commo- 
dity would be to ascertain the tithe of it ; and a bill was 
brought in for that purpose. The rate of the tithe was 
established at five shillings an acre ; and it was enacted, 
that this law should continue in force fur fourteen years, 
and to the end of the next session of parliament; but 
wherefore this encouragement was made temporary it is 
not easy to determine. The laws relating to the poor, 
though equally numerous and oppressive to the subject, 
having been found defective, a new clause, relating to 
the settlement of servants and apprentices, was no«r 
added to an act passed in the twentieth year of the pre- 
sent reign, intituled, “ An act for the better ac|justiog 
and more easily recovering of the wages of certain ser- 
vants, and of certain apprentices.** No country in the 
universe can produce so many laws made in behalf of the 
poor as those that are daily accumulating in Eiiglaud ; in 
no other country is there so much money raised fur their 
support, by private charity, as well as public taxation ; 
yet this, as much as any country, swarms with vagrant 
beggars, and teems with objects of misery and distress ; a 
sure sign either of misconduct in the legislature, or a 
shameful relaxation in the executive part of the civil 
administration.— The scenes of corruption, perjury, riot, 
and intemperance, which every election fur a meroljer of 
parliament had lately produced, were now grown so in- 
famously open and intolerable, and the right of voting 
was rendered so obscure and perplexed by the pretensions 
and proceedings of all the candidates fur Oxfordshire in 
the last election, that the fundamentals of the cunstiiutinii 
seemed to shake, and the veiy essence of parliaments to 
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he in danger. Actuated by these apprehensions, sir John 
I’hilips, a gentleman of Wales, who had long distinguished 
liimself in the opposition by his courage and independent 
spirit, moved for leave to bring in a bill that should 
oiiviate any doubts which might arise concerning the 
electors of knights of the shire to serve in parliament 
for England, and further regulate the proceedings of such 
elections. He was accordingly permitted to bring in such 
a bill, in conjunction with Mr.Townshend, Mr. Cornwall^ 
and lords North and Craysfort; and in the usual course, 
the bill being prepared, was enacted into a law, under 
I he title of, “ An act for further explaining the laws 
touching the electors of knights of the shirp to serve in 
parliament for that part of Great Britain called England,” 
'I’he preamble specified, that though, by an act passed in 
' he eighteenth year of the present reign, it was provided, 
I hat no person might vote at the election of a knight or 
knights of a shire within England and Wales, without 
having a freehold estate, in the county for which he votes, 
of the clear yearly value of forty shillings, over and above 
all rents and charges, payable out of or in respect to the 
same; nevertheless, certain persons, who hold their estates 
by copy of court-roll, pretend to a right of voting, and 
have, at certain times, presumed to vote at such elections! 
this act, therefore, ordained, that from and after the 
twenty-ninth day of June, in the present year, no person 
who holds his estate by copy of court-roll should be entitled 
thereby to vote at the election of any knight or knights 
of a shire within England or Wales; but every such vote 
should be void, and the person so voting should forfeit 
fifty pounds to any candidate for whom such vote should 
not have been given, and who should first sue for the 
same, to be recovered with full costs, by action of debt, 
in any court of judicature.' So far the act, thus procured, 
may be attended with salutary consequences; but, ip all 
probability, the intention of its first movers and patrons 
was not fully answered; inasmuch as no provision was 
made fur putting a stop to that spirit of license, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery, which prevails at alrpost every 
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election, and a very (^rn|cious elFecI upon the morals 
Qf the peoplp. 

GILL FOR ^ORE EFFECTUALLY l^^ANNING THE 
NAVY. 

Among the bills that miscarried in the course of this 
session, some turned on points pf great coui^ueuce tp 
the community. Lord Barrington, Mr. Thomas Gore, and 
Mr. Charles Towiisheud, were ordered by the house tp 
prepare a bill for the speedy and effectual recruiting hia 
inajesty’s land-forces and marines, which was no more 
than a transcript of the temporary act passed in the pre- 
ceding session under the same title; but the majority 
were averse to its being continued for another year, as it 
was attended with some prejudice to the liberty of the 
subject. Objections of th6 same nature might have been 
as justly started against another bill, for the more effec- 
tually manning of his majesty’^ navy, for preventing de- 
sertion, and for the relief and encouragement of seamea 
belonging to ships and vessels in the service pf the mer- 
chants. The purport of this project was to establish 
registers ur muster-rolls of ail seameiv fishermen, lighter- 
piep, and watermen; obliging ship-masters to leave sub- 
scribed lists of their respective crew$ at offices maintained 
fur that purpose, that a certain nun)ber of them might 
pe chosen by lot for his majesty’s service, in any case of 
emergency. This expedient, however, was rejected, as 
ap pppecessary and ineffectual incumbrance on com- 
pierce, which would hamper navigation, and, iii p little 
Iipie> diipiiiish the number of seameu, of couseqiie^cp act 
dlfiinetncaUy opposite to the purpose fur which It was 
cqutrived.— Nuinberiess frauds iiaving been committed, 
pllfi incessant law-suits produced, by private and clan- 
destine conveyances, a motion was made, and lepve given, 
tp form a bift for the ppblic registering of ail deeds, con- 
veyances, wills, and other incumbrances, that might affect 
any honours, manors, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
pients, within the kingdom of England, wherein public 
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registers were not already appointed by act of parliament 
but this measure, so necessary to the ascertainment and 
possession of property, met with a violent opjKJsition ; 
and was dtially dropped, as some people imagine, through 
the influence of those who, perhaps, had particular rea- 
sons for countenancing the present mysterious forms of 
ponveyancing. Such a bill must also have been disagree- 
able and mortifying to the pride of those landholders 
jwhose estates were incumbered, because, in conseciuence 
of such a register, every mortgage under which they 
laboured would be exactly known. The next object to 
which the house converted its attention, was a bill ex- 
plaining and amending a late act fpr establishing a fish- 
market in the city of Westminster, and preventing scan- 
dalous monopolies of a few engrossing fishmongers, who 
imposed exorbitant prices on their fish, and, in this 
particular branch of traflfic, gave law to above six hun- 
dred thousand of their fellow-citizens. Abundance of 
pains was taken to render this bill effectual, for putting 
an end to such flagrapt impositions. Enquiries were 
made, petitions read, counsel heard, and alterations pro- 
posed: at length the bill, having passed through the lower 
house, was conveyed to the lords, among whom it was 
suffered to expire, on pretence that there was not time 
sufficient to deliberate maturely on the subject. 

HABEAS-CORPUS ACT AMENDED. 

The occasiqn that produped the next bill which mis. 
parried we shall explain, as an incident equally extraor- 
dinary and interesting. By an act passed in the preceding 
session, for recruiting his piajesty’s land-forcps and ma- 
rines, we have already observed, that the commissioners 
thereby appointed wpre vested with a power of judging 
ultimately, whether the persons brought before them were 
such as ought, by the rules prescribed in the act, to be 
impressed into the service ; for it was expressly provided, 
that no person, so impressed by those commissioners, 
should be taken out of bis majesty’s service by any pro* 
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ress, other than for sunie criminal accusation. During 
the recess of parliament, a gentleman having been im- 
pressed before the commissioners, and confined in the 
Savoy, his friends made application for a habeas-corpus, 
which produced some hesitation, and indeed an insur- 
mountable difficulty ; for, according to the writ of habeas- 
corpus, passed in the reign of Charles the Second, this 
privilege relates only to persons committed for criminal or 
supposed criminal matters, and the gentleman did not 
Bland in that predicament. Before the question could be 
determined he was discharged, in consequence of an appli- 
cation to the secretary at war ; but the nature of the case 
plainly pointed out a defect in the act, seemingly of the 
most dangerous consequence to the li1>erty of the subject. 
|n order to remedy this defect, a bill for giving, a more 
speedy relief to the subject, upon the writ of habeas- 
corpus, was prepared, and presented to the house of oom- 
roons, which formed itself into a committee, and made 
several amendments. It imported, that the several pro- 
visons made in the aforesaid act, passed in the reign of 
jfJharles II. for the awarding of writs of habeas-corpus, in 
cases of commitment or detainer, for any criminal or 
supposed criminal matter, should, in like manner, extend 
to all cases where any person, not being committed or 
detained for any criminal or supposed criminal matter, 
should be confined, or restrained of bis or her liberty, under 
any colour or pretence whatsover : that, upon oath made 
by such person so confined or arrested, or by any other 
on his or her behalf, of any actual confinement or re- 
straint, and that such confinement or restraint, to the best 
of the knowledge and belief of the person so applying, was 
iipt hy virtue of any commitment or detiuner for any cri- 
piiiial or supposed criminal matter, an habeas-corpus, 
^irect^ to the person or persons so confining or restrain- 
ing the party, as aforesajd, should be awarded and granted, 
in the sanie maqner as is directed, and under the same 
penalties as are provided by the said act, in the case of 
persons committ^ and detained for any criminal or sup- 
posed criminal piatter: that the jierson or persons before 
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whom the party so confined or restrained should be 
brought, by virtue of any hal>eas-eurpus granted in the 
vacation time, under the authority of this act, might and 
should, within three days after the return made, proceed 
to examine into the facts contained in such return, and 
into the cause of such confinement and restraint; and 
thereupon either discharge, or bail, or remand the parties 
so brought, as the case should require, and as to justice 
should appertain. The rest of the bill related to the return 
of the writ in three days, and the penalties incurred by 
those who should neglect or refuse to make the due return, 
or to comply with any other clause of this regulation. 
The commons seemed hearty in rearing up this additional 
buttress to the liberty of their fellow-subjects, and passed 
the bill with the must laudable alacrity; but in the 
house of lords such a great number of objections was 
started, that it sunk at the second reading, and the judges 
were ordered to prepare a bill for the same purpose, to 
be laid before that bouse in the next session. 

SCHEME IN FAVOUR OF THE FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL. 

His majesty having recommended the care of the Founfb 
ling-hospital to the bouse of commons, which cheerful!) 
granted forty thousand pounds for the support of that 
charity, the growing annual expense of it appeared worthy 
of further consideration, and leave was granted to bring 
in a bill for obliging all the parishes of England and 
Wales to keep registers of all their deaths, births, and 
marriages, that from these a fund might be raised towards 
the support of the said bospitaL The bill was accord- 
ingly prepared by a committee appointed fur the pur- 
pose ; but before the house could take the report into 
consideration, the parliament was prorogued. The pro- 
prietors of the privateer called the Antigallican, which 
had taken a rich French ship homeward bound fn>m 
China, and carried her into ^diz, where the Spanish 
government bad wrested her by vjoleiice fp>m the captors. 
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and delivered her to the French owners, now presented a 
petition to the house of commons, complaining of this 
interposition as an act of partiality and injustice ; repre- 
senting the great expense at which the pnvateer had been 
equipped, the legality of the capture, the loss and hard- 
ships which they the petitioners had sustained, and im- 
ploring such relief as the house should think requisite. 
Though these allegations were supported by a species of 
evidence that seemed strong and convincing, and it might 
be thought incumbent on the parliament to vindicate the 
honour of the nation, when thus insulted by a foreign 
power, the house, upon this occasion, treated the petition 
with the most mortifying inflect, either giving little 
credit to the assertions it contained, or unwilling to take 
any step which might at this juncture embroil the nation 
with the court of Spain on such a frivolous subject. True 
lt is, the Spanish government alleged, in their own jus- 
tibcatiun, that the prize was taken under the guns of 
Corunna, insomuch that the shot bred by the privateer 
entered that place, and damaged some houses ; hut this 
allegation was never pro|>erly sustained, and the prize was 
certainly condemned as legal by the court of admiralty at 
Gibraltar 

PROCEEDINGS RELATIVE TO THE AFRICAN 
COMPANY. 

As we have already given a detail of the trial of sir John 
Murdaunt, it will be unnecessary to recapitulate any cir- 
eiimstaiices of that affair, except such as relate to us 
couiiexion with the proceedings of parliament. In the 
beginning of this session, lord Barrington, as secretary 
at war, informed the Imuse, by his majesty’s command, 
that lieutenant-general sir John Mordaunt, a member of 
tliat house, was in arrest for disobedience of his majesty’s 
orders, while employed on the late expedition to the coast 
(>l France. The commons immediately resolved, that an 
a<ldress should be presented to his majesty, returning him 
the thanks of this bouse for his gracious message of that 
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clay, in the communicration he had been pleased to make 
of the reason for putting lieutenant-general sir John Mor. 
daunt in arrest. Among the various objects of commerce 
that employed the attention of the house, one of the 
must considerable was the trade to the coast of Africa, 
for the protection of which an annual sum bad been 
granted for some years, to be expended in the maintenance 
and repairs of castles and factories. While a committee 
was employed in perusing the accounts relating to the 
sum granted in the preceding session for this purpose, 
a petition from the committee of the African company, 
recommended in a message from his majesty, was pre- 
sented to the house, soliciting further assistance for the 
ensiling year. In the mean time, a remonstrance was 
offered by certain planters and merchants, interested in 
trading to the British sugar colonies in America, ailing, 
that the price of negroes was greatly advanced since the 
forts and settlements on the coast of Africa bad been 
under the direction of the committee of the company of 
merchants trading to that coast; a circumstance that 
greatly distressed and alarmed the petitioners, prevented 
the cultivation of the British colonies, and was a great 
detriment to the trade and navigation of the kingdom 
that this misfortune, they believed, was in some measure 
owing to the ruinous state and condition of the forts and 
settlements: that, in their opinion, ]the most effectual 
method for maintaining the interest of that trade on a 
respectable footing, next to that of an incorporated joint 
stock company, would be putting those forts and settle- 
ments under the sole direction of the commissioners for 
trade and plantations: that the preservation or ruin of the 
American sugar colonies went hand in hand with that of 
the slave trade to Africa: that, by an act passed in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty, fur extending 
and improving this trade, the British subjects were de- 
barred from lodging their slaves and merchandise in the 
forts and settlements on the coast : they, therefore, prayed 
that this part of the act might be repealed ; that all 
commanders of British and American vessels, free mcr- 
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rhaiits, and all other his naajesty’s subjects, who were 
settled, or might at any time thereafter settle in Africa, 
should have free liberty, from sun-rise to sunset, to enter 
the forts and settlements, and to deposit their goods and 
merchandise in the warehouses thereunto belonging; to 
secure their slaves or other purchases without paying any 
consideration for the same ; but the slaves to be victualled 
at the proper cost and chaige of their respective owners. 
The bouse having taken this petition into consideration, 
enquired into the proceedings of the company, and revised 
the act for extending and improving the trade to Africa, 
resolved, that the committee of the African company had 
faithfully discharged the trust reposed in them, and 
granted ten thousand pounds for maintaining the British 
forts and settlements in that part of the world. The 
enemy were perfectly well acquainted with the weakness 
of the British castles on the coast of Africa; and had 
they known as well bow to execute with spirit, as to plan 
with sagacity, the attempt which, in the course of the 
preceding year, they made upon the principal British fort 
in Guinea, would have succeeded, and all the other settle- 
ments would have fallen into their hands without oppo- 
sition.’ 


SESSION CLOSED. 

The longest and warmest debate which was maintained 
in the course of this session arose from a motion for leave 
to bring in a bill for shortening the term and duration of 
future parliaments; a measure truly patriotic, against 
which no substantial argument could be produced, al- 
though the motion was rejected by the ms^iority, on pre- 
tence, that, whilst the nation was engaged in such a dan- 
gerous and expensive war, it would be improper to think 
of introducing such an alteration in the form of govern- 
ment. Reasons of equal strength and solidity will never 
be wanting to the patrons and ministers of corruption 
and venality. The alteration proposed was nothing less 
than removing and annulling an encroachment which 
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had been made on the constitution ; it might have been 
elt'ected without the least pang or convulsion, to the 
general satisfaction of the nation: far from being unrea- 
suuable at this juneture, it would have enhanced the 
national reputation abroad, and rendered the war mure 
formidable to the enemies of Great Britain, by convincing 
them that it was sup|iorted by a ministry and parliament, 
who stood upon such good terms with the people. In- 
deed, a quick succession of parliaments might have dis- 
concerted, and perhaps expelled that spirit of confidence 
and generosity which now so remarkably espoused and 
gratified the sovereign’s predilection for the interest of 
Hanover. Other committees were established, to enquire 
into the expense incurred new lines and fortifications 
raised at Gibraltar} to examine the original standards of 
weights and measures used in England; consider the laws 
relating to them, and report their observations, together 
with their opinion of the most effectual means fur ascer- 
taining and enforcing uniform standards to be used for 
the future. The commons were perfectly satisfied with 
the new works which had been raised at Gibraltar ; and 
with respect to the weights and measures, the committee 
agreed to certain resolutions, but no further progress was 
made in this enquiry, except an order for printing these 
resolutions, with the appendix; however, as the boxes 
containing the standards were ordered to be lucked up 
by the clerk of the house, in all probability their inten- 
tion was to proceed on this subject in some future session. 
On the ninth day of June sundry bills received the royal 
assent by commission, his majesty being indisposed; and 
on the twentieth day of the same month, the lords com- 
missioners closed the session with a speech to both houses, 
expressing his majesty’s deep sense of their loyalty amt 
good affection, demonstrated in their late proceedings, in 
their zeal for his honour and real interest in all parts, in 
their earnestness to surmount every difficulty, in their 
ardour to maintain the war with the utmost vigour; 
proofs which must convince mankind that the ancient 
spirit of the British nation still subsisted in its full force. 
VoL. V. P 
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They were ^ven to understand that the king had taken 
all such measures as appeared the most conducive to the 
accomplishment of their public-spirited views and vsishes ; 
that with their assistance, crowned by the blessing of God 
upon the conduct and bravery of the combined army, his 
majesty had been enabled, not only to deliver his domi- 
nions in Germany from the oppressions and devastations 
of the French, but also to push hk advantages on this 
side the Rhine ; that he had cemented the union between 
him and his good brother the king of Prussia, by new 
engagements ; that the British fleets and armies were now 
actually employed in such eapeditions as appeared likely 
to annoy the enemy in the most sensible manner, and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of these kingdoms ; 
in particular, to preserve the British rights and posses- 
sions in America, and to make France feel, in those parts, 
the real strength and importance of Great Britain. The 
commons were thanked for the ample supplies which they 
had so freely and unanimously given, and assured on the 
part of his majesty that they should managed with the 
most frugal economy. They were desired, in consequence 
of the king’s earnest recommendation, to promote har- 
mony and good agreement amongst bis faithful subjects ; 
to make the people acquainted with the rectitude and 
purity of his intentions and measures, and to exert them- 
selves in maintaining the peace and good order of the 
country, by enforcing obedience to the laws and lawful 
authority. 

VIGOROUS PREPARATIONS FOR WAR, &c. 

Never, surely, had any sovereign more reason to be 
pleased with the conduct of his ministers, and the spirit 
of bis people. The whole nation reposed the most un- 
bounded confidence in the courage and discretion, as well 
as in the integrity of the minister, who seemed eager upon 
prosecuting the war with such vigour and activity as ap- 
peared almost unexampled in the annals of Great Britain. 
New levies were made, new ships put in commission, ftesh 
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expeditions undertaken, and fresh conquests projected. 
Such was the credit of the administration, that people 
suhscribed to the government loans with surprising eager* 
ness. An unusual spirit of enterprise and resolution 
seemed to inspire all the individuals that constituted the 
army and navy ; and the passion for military fame diffused 
itself through all ranks in the civil department of life, 
even to the very dregs of the populace ; such a remark- 
able change from indolence to activity, from inditference 
to zeal, from timorous caution to fearless execution, was 
effected by the influence and example of an intelligent 
and intrepid minister, who, chagrined at the inactivity 
and disgraces of the preceding campaign, bad, on a very 
solemn occasion, lately declared bis belief that there was 
a determined resolution, both in the nava. and military 
commanders, against any vigorous exertion of the national 
power in the service of the country. He affirmed, that 
though his majesty appeared ready to embrace every 
measure proposed by his ministers for the honour and in- 
terest of his British dominions, yet scarce a man could 
be found with whom the execution of any one plan in 
which there was the least appearance of any danger could 
with confidence be trusted. He particularized the in- 
activity of one general in North America, from whose 
abilities and personal bravery the nation had conceived 
great expectations: he complained, that this noble com- 
mander bad expressed the most contemptuous disregard 
for the civil power, from which he derived his authority, 
by neglecting to transmit, for a considerable length of 
time, any other advice of bis proceedings but what ap- 
peared on a written scrap of paper: he observed, that 
with a force by land and sea greater than ever the nation 
had heretofore maintained, with a king and ministry ar- 
dently desirous of redeeming her glory, succouring her 
allies, and promoting her true interest, a shameful dislilte 
to the service every where prevailed, and few seemed af- 
fected with any other zeal than that of aspiring to the 
highest posts, and grasping the largest salaries. The cen- 
sure levelled at the cujnmandcf in America was founded 
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oil mistake: the inactivity of that nohle lord was nut mare 
disappointing to the miiiffitry than disagreeable to his own 
inclination. He used his utmost endeavours to answer 
the expectation of the public, but bis hands were effec- 
tually tied by an absolute impossibility of success, and bis 
conduct stood justified in the eyes of bis sovereign. A 
particular and accurate detail of bis proceedings he trans- 
mitted through a channel, which he imagined would have 
directly conveyed it to the foot of the throne ; but the 
packet was said to have been purposely intercepted and 
suppressed. Perhaps he was not altogether excusable for 
having corresponded so slightly with the secretary of state ; 
but be was said to have gone abroad in full persuasion 
that the ministi^ would be changed,- and therefore his 
assiduities were principally directed to the great personage, 
who, in that case, would have superintended and directed 
all the operations of the army. All sorts of military pre- 
parations in founderies, docks, arsenals, raising and exer- 
cising troops, and victualling transports, were now carried 
on with such diligence and despatch as seemed to promise 
an exertion that would soon obliterate the disagreeable 
remembrance of past disgrace. The beginning of the 
year was, however, a little clouded by a general concern 
fur the death of his majesty's third daughter, the princess 
Caroline, a lady of the must exemplary virtue and amiable 
character, who died at the age of forty-five, sincerely- 
regretted as a pattern of unaffected piety, and unbounded 
benevolence. 

The British cruisers kept the sea during all the severity 
of winter, in order to protect the commerce of the king, 
dom, and annoy that of the enemy. They exerted them- 
selves with such activity, and their vigilance was attended 
with such success, that a great number of prizes were 
taken, and the trade of France almost totally extinguished. 

A very gallant exploit was achieved by one captain Bray, 
commander of the Adventure, a small armed vessel in the 
government's service : falling in with the Macbault, a laige 
privateer of Dunkirk, near Dungeiiness, be ran her aboarti, 
fastened her buluprit to his capstan a^id, after a wam^ 
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mgHg:ement, compelled her commander to submit. A 
French frigate of thirty-six guns was taken by captain 
JParker, in a new fire-sbip of inferior force. Divers pri- 
vateers of the enemy were sunk, burned or taken, and a 
great number of merchant ships fell into the hands of the 
English. Nor was the success of the British ships of war 
confined to the English channel. At this period the 
board of admiralty received information from admiral 
fCotes, in Jamaica, of an action which happened off the 
island of Hispaniola, in the month of October of the pre- 
ceding year, between three English ships of war and a 
French squadron. Captain Forrest, an officer of distin- 
guished merit in the service, bad, in the ship Angusta, 
sailed from Port R«)yal in Jamaica, accotnpanied by the 
Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under the command of the 
captains Suckling and Langdon. He was ordered to cruisg 
off Cape Franqois, and this service he literally performed 
in the face of the French squadron under Kersin, lately 
arrived at that place front the coast of Africa. This com- 
mander, piqued at seeing himself thus insulted by an in- 
ferior armament, resolved to come forth and give them 
battle; and that he might either take them, or at least 
drive them out of the seas, so as to afford a free passage 
to a great number of merchant ships then lying at the 
Ca|)e, bound for Europe, he took every precaution which 
he thought necessary to ensure success. He reinforced his 
squadron with some store ships, mounted with guns, and 
armed for the occasion, and supplied the deficiency iu his 
complements, by taking on hoard seamen from the mer- 
chant ships, and soldiers from the garrison. Thus pre- 
pared, he weighed anchor, and st(x)d out to sea, having 
under his command four large ships of the line, and three 
stout frigates. They were no sooner perceived adyaueingj 
than captain Forrest held a short council wjth his two 
captains. “ Gentlemen, (said he,) you know our own 
strength, and see that of the enemy; shall we give them 
battle ?” They replying in the affirmative, he added, 
“Then fight them we will; there is no time to be lost; 
return to your ships, and get them ready for engaging.’’ 

I* 2 
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After this laconic consultation amonp these three gallant 
uffioers, they hore down upon the French squadron without 
further hesitation, and between three and four in the 
afternoon the action began with great impetuosity. The 
enemy exerted themselves with uncommon spirit, conscious 
that their honour was peculiarly at stake, and that they 
fought in sight, as it were, of their own coast, which was 
lined with people, expecting to see them return in triumph. 
But, notwithstanding all their endeavours, their commo- 
dore, after having sustained a severe engagement, that 
lasted two hours and a half, found bis ship in such a 
shattered condition, that he made signal fur one of his 
frigates to come and tow him out of the line. His 
ample was followed by the rest of his squadron, which, 1^ 
this assistance, with the favour of the land breeze and the 
approach of night, made shift to accomplish their escape 
from the three British ships, which were too much dis- 
abled in their masts and rigging to prosecute their victory. 
One of the French squadron was rendere<l altogether un- 
serviceable for action; their loss in men amounted to 
three hundred killed, and as many wnuiuled ; whereas that 
of the Bnglish did not much exceed one third of this 
number. Nevertheless, they were so much damaged, that, 
being unable to keep the sea, they returned to tiamaica, 
and the French commodore seized the opportunity of 
sailing with a great convoy for Europe. The courage of 
captain Forrest was not more conspicuous in this engage- 
pieni with the French squadron near Cape Frantjois, than 
bis conduct and sagacity in a subsequent adventure near 
Port-ati- Prince, a French harbour, situated at the lx>ttora 
of a bay on the western part of Hispaniola, behind the 
small island of Qonqve. After M. de Kersin had taken his 
departii^ from Cqpe Frant;ois for Europe, admiral Coats, 
beating up to windward from Port Royal in Jamaica with 
three shifts of the line, received intelligence that there 
was a French fleet at Port-au-Prince, ready to sail on 
their return to Europe : captain Forrest then presented 
the admiral with a plan for an attack on this place, and 
urged it earnestly. This, however, was declined, and 
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raptaiii Forrest directed to cniise off the island Gonave for 
two days only, the admiral enjoining him to return at 
the expiration of the time, and rejoin the squadron .at Cape 
Nicholas. Accordingly captain Forrest, in the Augusta, 
proceeded up the bay, between the island Gonave and 
Hispaniola, with a view to execute a plan which he had 
himself projected. Next day in the afternoon, though he 
perceived two sloops, he forbore chasing, that he might 
not risk a discovery; for the same purpose he hoisted 
Dutch colours, and disguised his ship with tarpaulins. At 
five in the afternoon he discovered seven sail of ships 
steering to the westward, and hauled fropi them, t<> avoid 
suspicion ; but at the approach pf night gave chase with 
all the sail he could carry. About ten he perceived two 
sail, one of which tired a gun, and the other made the best 
of her way for Leoganne, another harijour in the bay. 
At this period captain Forrest reckoned eight sail to lee- 
ward, near another port called Petit Goave; coming up 
with the ship which had fired the gun, she submitted 
without opposition, after he had hailed and told hep 
ca))tain what he was, produced two of his largest cannon, 
and threatened to sink her if she should give the least 
alarm. He forthwith shifted the prisoners from this prize, 
anil placed on board of her five and thirty of his own 
crew, with orders to stand for Petit Goave and intercept 
any of the fleet that might attempt to reach that harbour. 
Then he made sail after the rest, and in the dawn of the 
morning, finding himself in the middle of their Heet, he 
began to fire at them all in their turns, as he could 
bring his guns to bear: they returned the fire for some 
time; at length the Marguerite, the Solide, and the 
Theodore, struck their colours, These being secured, 
were afterwards used in taking the Maurice, Lc Grand, 
and La Flore ; the Krilliant also submitted, and the Mars 
niaile sail, in hopes of escaping, but the Augusta coming 
up with her about noun, she likewise fell into the hands 
of the victor. Thus, by a well-conducted stratagem, a 
whole fleet of nine sail were taken by a single ship, in 
the neighbourhood of four or five harbours, in any one of 
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wliirh they would have found immediate shelter aiul 
sei iirity. The prizes, which happened to he richly larien, 
were safely conveyed to Jamaica, and there sold at puhli4 
auction, for the benefit of the captors, who may safoly 
challenge history to prodpce such another instance 
success. 

THE FRENCH EVACUATE EMBDEN. 

The ministry having determined to make vigorous ef, 
forts against the enemy in North America, admiral Bo^ 
eaweii was vested with tha command of the fleet destined 
for that service, and sailed from St. Helen’s on the nine- 
teenth day of February, when the Invincible, of seventy- 
four guns, one of the best ships that (instituted his squa(|- 
n>n, ran aground, and perished; but her men, stores, 
and artillery, were saved. In the course of the su<> 
reeding ttionth, sir Edward Hawke steered into the bay uf 
Biscay with another squadron, in order to intercept any 
supplies from France designed for Cape Breton or Canada; 
and about the same time the town of Embden, belonging 
to his Prussian majesty, whicdi had falltm into the bands of 
the enemy, was suddenly retrieved by the (induct of (ini - 
modore Holmes, stationed, on that coast, who sent up two 
of hjs small ships to anchor in the river between Knok and 
fbe city. The garpson, amounting to three thousand 
seven hundred men, finding themselves thus cut off from 
all commuuicatiou with the (iuntry helow, abandoned the 
place with great precipitation, and some of their baggage 
being sent off by water, wais taken by the boats which the 
cpinmodpre armed for that purpose. It was in the same 
month that the admiralty received advice of another ad- 
vantage by sea, which had been gained by admiral Ow 
borne, whi e be cruised between Cape de Gatt and Car- 
thageiia, on the coast of Spain. On the twenty-eighth 
day of March be fell in with a French squadron, (mm- 
manded by the marquis du Quesne, consisting of four 
ships, namely, the Foudroyant, of eighty guns, the Orpb^, 
of sixty-four, the Uriflaiume, of fifty, and the Pleiads fri- 
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gate, of twenty-four, in their passage from Toulon to re>n- 
force M. de la Clue, who had for some time been blocked 
up by admiral Osborne in the harbour of Cartbageiia, 
The enemy no sooner perceived the English squadron 
than they dispersed, and steered different courses: then 
Mr. Osborne detached divers ships in pursuit of each, 
while he himself, with the b«)dy of his fleet, stood off for 
the bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of the French 
squadron which lay there at anchor. About seven in the 
evening^the Orphte, having on board five hundred men, 
struck to captain Storr, in the Revenge, who lost the calf 
of one leg in the engagement, during which he was sus- 
tained by the ships Berwick and Preston. The Monmouth 
of sixty-four guns, commanded by c.aptain Gardener, en- 
gaged the Foudroyant, one of the largest shijis in the 
French navy, mounted with fourscore cannon, and con 
taining eight hundred men, under the direction of the 
marquis du Quesne. The action was maintained with 
great fury on both sides, and the gallant captain Gardener 
lost his life; nevertheless the fight was continued with 
unabating vigour by his lieutenant, Mr. Carkett, and the 
Foudroyant disabled in such a manner, that her com- 
mander struck, as soon as the other English ships, the 
Swiftsure and the Hampton-court, appeared. This mor- 
tifying step, however, he did not take until he saw his 
ship lie like a wreck upon the water, and the decks 
covered with carnage. The Oriflamme was driven on shore 
under the castle of Aiglos, by the ships Montague an4 
Monarque, commanded by the captains Rowley and Mon- 
tague, who could not complete their destruction without 
violating the neutrality of Spain, As for the Pleiade frigate, 
she made her escape by being a prime sailer. This wa$ 
a severe stroke upon the enemy, who not only lost two of 
their capital ships, but saw them added to the navy o> 
Great Britain, and the disaster was followed close by 
another, whi«'h they could not help feeling with equal 
sensibility of mortification and chagrin. In the beginning 
.of April, sir Edward Hawke, steering with his s(|undron 
into Basque-road, on th« cu^l of Poictou, discovered, off 
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the isle of Aix, a French fleet at anchor, consisting of flve 
ships of the line, with six frigates, and forty transports, 
having on board three thousand troops, and a lai^ quan- 
tity of stores and provisions intended as a supply for their 
settlements in North America. They no sooner saw the 
English admiral advancing, than they began to slip their 
cables, and fly in the utmost confusion. Some of them 
escaped by sea, but a great number ran into shoal water, 
where they could not be pursued; and next morning they 
appeared aground, lying on their broadsides. Sir Edward 
Hawke, who had rode all night at anchor abreast of the 
isle of Aix, furnished the ships Intrepid and Medway with 
trusty pilots, and sent them farther in when the flood 
began to make, with orders to sound ahead, that he 
might know whether there was any possibility of attacking 
the enemy, but the want of a sufficient depth of water 
rendered the scheme impracticable. In the mean time, 
the French threw overpaid their cannon, stores, and 
ballast; and boats and launches from Rochefort were em- 
ployed in carrying out warps, to drag their ships through 
the soft mud, as soon as they should be water-borne by 
the flowing tide. By these means their large ships of war, 
and many of their transports, escaped into the river Cha- 
rente ; but their loading was lost, and the end of their 
equipment totally defeated. Another convoy of merchant 
ships, under the protection of three frigates, sir Edward 
Hawke, a few days before, bad chased into the harbour of 
Saint Martin’s, in the isle of Rh4, where they still re- 
mained, waiting an opportunity for hazarding a second 
departure: a third, consisting of twelve sail, bound from 
Buurdeaux to Quebec, under convoy of a frigate and armed 
vessel, was encountered at sea by one British ship of the 
line and two Are ships, which took the frigate and armed 
vessel, and two of the convoy afterwards met with the same 
fate ; but this advantage was over-balanced by the loss of 
captain James Hume, commander of the Pluto fire ship, 
A brave accomplished officer, who, in an unequal combat 
with the enemy, refused to quit the deck, even when he 
was disabled) and fell gloriously, covered with wounds. 
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exhorting the people, with his latest breath, to rontinue 
the eogagemeiit while the ship could swim, and acquit 
themselves with honour in the service of their country. 

ADMIRAL BRODERICK’S SHIP BURNT. 

On the twenty-ninth day of May the Raison able a 
French ship of the line, mounted with sixty-four cannon, 
having on board six hundred and thirty men, commanded 
by the prince de Mombazou, chevalier de Rohan, was, in 
her passage from Port I’Orient to Brest, attacked by captain 
Dennis, in the Dorsetshire, of seventy guns, and taken 
after an obstinate engagement, in which one hundred and 
sixty men of the prince’s complement were killed or 
wounded, and he sustained great damage in his bull, sails, 
and rigging. These successes were moreover chequered by 
the tidings of a lamentable disaster that befel the ship 
Prince George, of eighty guns, commanded by rear-ad- 
miral Broderick, in his passage to the Mediterranean. 
On the thirteenth day of April, between one and two in 
the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in the fore part of 
the ship, and raged with such fury, that notwithstanding 
all the efifortsof the officers and men for several hours, the 
flames increased, and the ship being consumed to the 
water’s edge, the remnant sunk about six o’clock in the 
evening. The horror and consternation of such a scene 
are not easily described. When all endeavours proved 
fruitless, and no hope of preserving the ship remained, 
the barge was hoisted out for the preservation of the ad- 
miral, who entered it accordingly; but all distinction of 
persons being now abolished, the seamen rushed into it 
in such crowds, that in a few moments it overset. The 
admiral, foreseeing that th:s would be the case, stripped 
off his clothes, and committing himself to the mercy of 
the waves, was saved by the boat of a merchant-ship, after 
ae had sustained himself in the sea a full hour by swim- 
ming. Captain Payton, who was the second in command, 
remained upon the quarter-deck as long as it was possible 
to keep that station, and then, descending by the stern* 
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ladder, had the good fonune to be taken into a boat be- 
longing to the Alderney sloop. The hull of the ship, 
masts, and rising, were now in a blaze, bursting tre- 
mendously in several paits through horrid nloiids of smoke; 
nothing was heard but the cracking of the flames, mingled 
with the dismal cries of terror and distraction; nothing 
was seen but acts of phrenzy and desperation. The mise- 
rable wretches, affrighted at the horrors of such a confla- 
gration, sought a fate less dreadful, by plunging into the 
sea, and about three hundred men were preserved by the 
Doats belonging to some ships that accompanied the admi- 
ral in his voyage, but five hundred perished iu the ocean. 

DESCENT AT CANCALLE BAY. 

The king of Great Britain being determined to renetr 
his attempt upon the coast of France, ordered a very for- 
midable armament to be equipped fur that purpose. Two 
powerful squadrons by sea were destined for the service 
of this expedition ; the first, consisting of eleven great ships, 
was commanded by lord Anson and sir Edward Hawke: 
the other, composed of four ships of the line, seven fri- 
gates, six sloops, two fire-ships, two bombs, ten cutters, 
twenty tenders, ten store-ships, and one hundred trans- 
ports, was put under the direction of commodore Howe, 
who bad signalized himself by his gallantry and conduct 
in the course of the last fruitless expedition. The plan of 
a descent upon France having been adopted by the mi- 
nistry, a body of troops, consisting of sixteen regiments, 
nine troops of light horse, and six thousand marines, was 
assembled for the execution of this design, and embarked 
under the command of the duke of Marlborough ; a no- 
bleman, who, though he did nut inherit all the military 
genius of his grandfather, yet far excelled him in the 
amiable and social qualities of the heart : he was brave 
beyond all question, generous to profusion, and good- 
natured to excess. On this occasion he was assisted by 
the councils of lord George Sackville, second in command, 
son to the duke of Dorset; an officer of experience and 
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re|)iitation, wlio had, in the civil departments of govern- 
ment, exhibited proofs of extraordinary genius and un- 
coninioD application. The troops, having been encamped 
f'lr some time upon the Isle of Wight, were embarked in 
the latter end of May,- and the two fleets sailed in the 
beginning of June for the coast of Bretagne, leaving the 
people of England flushed with the gayest hopes of victory 
and conquest. The two fleets parted at sea : lord Anson, 
with his squadron, proceeded to the bay of Biscay, in 
order to watch the motions of the enemy’s ships, and 
harass their navigation ; while commodore Howe, with the 
land-forces, steered directly towards St, Maloes, a strong 
place of considerable commerce, situated on the coast of 
Bretagne, against which the purposed invasion seemed to be 
chiefly intended. The town, however, was found too well 
fortified, both by art and nature, to admit of an attempt 
by sea with any prospect of success ; and, therefore, it was 
resolved to make a descent in the neighbourhood. After 
the fleet had been, by contrary winds, detained several 
days in sight of the French coast, it arrived in the bay of 
Cancalle, about two leagues to the eastward of St. Maloes, 
and Mr. Howe having silenced a small battery which the 
enemy had occasionally raised upon the beach, the troops 
were landed, without further opposition, on the sixth day 
of June. The duke of Marlborough immediately began his 
march towards St. Servan, with a view to destroy such 
shipping and magazines as might be in any accessible parts 
of the river; and this scheme was executed with success. 
A great quantity of naval stores, two ships of war, severii 
jirivateers, and about fourscore vessels of different sorts, 
were set on fire and reduced to ashes, almost under the 
cannon of the place, which, however, they could not pre- 
tend to besiege in form. His grace having received re- 
peated advices that the enemy were busily employed in 
assembling forces to march against him, returned ts 
Cancalle, where Mr. Howe had made such a masterly dis- 
position of the boats and transports, that the re-embark- 
itiou of the troops was performed with surprising ease 
md expedition. The forces, while they remained on shore, 
VoL. V. Q 
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were restrained from all outrages by the most severe dis- 
cipline; and the French houses, which their inhabitants 
had abandoned, were left untouched. Immediately after 
their landing, the duke of Marlborough, as commander 
in chief, published and distributed a manifesto, addressed 
to the people of Bretagne, giving them to understand, 
that bis descent upon the coast was not effected with a de- 
sign to make war on the inhabitants of the open country, 
except such as should be found in arras, or otherwise op- 
posing the operations of his Britannic majesty: that ail 
who were willing to continue in peaceable possession of 
their effecU, might remain unmolested in their respective 
dwellings, and follow their usual occupations; that,, be- 
sides the customs and taxes they used to pay to their own 
king, nothing should be required of them but what was 
absolutely necessary for the subsistence of the army ; and 
that, for all provisions brought in, they should be paid in 
ready money. He concluded this notice with declaring; 
that if, notwithstanding these assurances of protection, 
they should carry off their effects and provisions, and 
abandon the places of their habitation, he would treat 
them as enemies, and destroy their houses with fire and 
sword. To the magistracy of St. Maloes he likewise sent 
a letter, importing, that as all the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages between Dinant, Rennes, and Doll, 
now in bis possession, had deserted their habitations, pro- 
bably to avoid the payment of the usual contributions ; 
and he being informed that the magistrates had compelled 
the people of the country to retire into the town of Saint 
Maloes ; he now gave them notice, that if they did not 
immediately send them back to their bouses, and come 
themselves to his head-quarters, to settle the contributions, 
he should think himself obliged to proceed to military 
execution. These threats, however, were not put in force, 
although the magistrates of St. Maloes did not think 
pi-oper to comply with his injunction. But it was found 
altogether impossible to prevent irregularities among troops 
that were naturally licentious. Some houses were pillaged, 
and not without acts of barbarity ; but the offenders were 
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brought to immedi.'ite justice; and it must }>e owned, as 
ail incmitestable proof of the general’s humanity, that in 
^ying the magazines of the enemy at St. Servaii, which 
may be termed the suburbs of St. Malues, he ordered one 
small-store bouse to be spared, because it could not be set 
on fire without endangering the whole district. The Bri- 
tish forces being re-embarked, including about five hundred 
light-horse, which had been disciplined and carried over 
with a view to scour the country, the fleet was detained 
by contrary winds in the bay of Cancalle for several days, 
during which a design seems to have been formed fur 
attacking Granville, which had been reconnoitred by some 
of the engineers ; but, in consequence of their report, the 
scheme was laid aside, and the fleet stood out to sea, where 
it was exposed to some rough weather. In a few days, 
the wind blowing in a northern direction, they steered 
again towards the French coast, and ran in with the land 
near Havre-de-Grace, where the flat-bottomed boats, pro- 
vided for landing, were hoisted out, and a second dis- 
embarkation expected. But the wind blowing violently 
towards the evening, the boats were re-shipped, and the 
fleet obliged to quit the land, in order to avoid the 
dangers of a lee-shore. Next day, the weather being 
more moderate, they returned to the same station, and 
orders were given to prepare for a descent; but the duke of 
Marlborough having taken a view of the coast, in an open 
cutter, accompanied by commodore Howe, thought projier 
to wave the attempt. Their next step was to bear away 
liefore the wind for Cherbourg, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the fleet came to anchor. Here some of the 
transports received the fire of six different batteries; 
and a considerable body of troops appeared in arms to dis- 
pute the landing ; nevertheless, the general resolved that 
the forts Querqueville, I'Hommet, and Gallet, should be 
attacked in the night by the first regiment of guards. The 
soldiers were actually distributed in the flat-bottomed 
boats, and every preparation made for this enterprise, 
when the wind began to blow with such violence, that 
the troops could not be lauded without the must im- 
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niinent danger and difficulty, nor properly sustained ia 
case of a repulse, even if the disembarkation could have 
been effected. This attempt, therefore, was laid aside, 
but at the same time a resolution taken to stand in to- 
wards the shore with the whole fleet, to cover a general 
landing. A disposition was made accordingly ; but the 
storm increasing, the transports ran foul of each other, 
and the ships were exposed to all the perils of a lee- 
shore, for the gale blew directly upon the coast ; besides, 
the provisions began to fail, and the hay for the horses 
was almost consumed. These concurring reasons induced 
the commanders to postpone the disembarkation to a 
more favourable opportunity. The fleet stood out to sea, 
and the tempest abating, they steered for the Isle of 
Wight, and next day anchored at St. Helen’s. Such was 
(the issue of an enterprise achieved with considerable suc- 
iCess, if we consider the damage dune to the enemy’s 
.shipping, and the other objects which the minister had 
ill view ; namely, to secure the navigation of the channel, 
and make a diversion in favour of the German allies, by 
alarming the French king, and obliging him to em- 
ploy a great number of troops to defend his coast from 
jiisult and invasion ; but whether such a mighty arma- 
ment was necessary for the accomplishment of these 
petty aims, and whether the same aimamcnt might not 
have been employed in executing schemes of iiiflnitely 
greater advantage to the nation, we shall leave to tbu 
juilicious reader’s own reflecUoo. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST CHERBOURG. 

The designs upon the coast of France, though inter- 
mpted by tempestuous weather, were not as yet laid aside 
for the whole season ; hut, in the mean time, the troops 
were disembarked on the Isle of Wight; and one brigade 
niarchcyd to the northward, to join a body of troops, with 
which the government resolved to augment the army of 
the allies in Germany, commanded by prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick. The duke of Marlborough and lord George 
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Sackville being appointed to conduct this British corps 
upon the continent, the command of the marine expe- 
ditions devolved to lieutenant-general Bligh, an old expe- 
rienced officer, who bad served with reputation ; and bis 
royal highness prince Edward, afterwards created duke of 
York, entered as a volunteer with commodore Howe, in 
order to learn the rudiments of the sea-service. The re- 
mainder of the troops being re-emharked, and every thing 
prepared for the second expedition, the fleet sailed from 
St. Helen’s on the first of August; and after a tedious pas- 
sage, fn>m calms and contrary winds, anchored on the 
seventh in the bay of Cherbourg. By this time the enemy 
had intrenched themselves within a line, extending front 
the fort Ecoeurdeville, which stapds about two miles to 
the westward of Cherbouj^, along the coast for the space 
t»f four miles, fortified with several batteries at proper 
distances. Behind this retrenchment a body of horse 
and infantry appeared in red and blue uniforms; hut as 
they did not advance to the oijen beach, the less risk was 
rim ill landing the British forces. At first a bomb-ketch 
had been sent to anchor near the town, and throw some 
shells into the place, as a feint to amuse the enemy, and 
deceive them with regartl to the place of disembarka- 
tion, while the general had determined to land about a 
league to the westward of Querqueville,the most western 
fort in the bay. The other bomh-ketches, being posted 
along shore, did considerable execution upon the intrench- 
ments, not only by throwing shells in the usual way, hu^ 
also by using ball mortars, filled with great quantities of 
halls, which may be thrown to a great distance, and, by 
scattering as they fly, do abundance of mischief. While 
the ketches fired without ceasing, the grenadiers and 
guards were rowed regularly ashore in the flat-bottomed 
boats, and, landing without opposition, instantly funned, 
on a small open portion of the beach, with a natural 
breastwork in their front, having on the other side a 
hollow way, and a village rising beyond it with a sudden 
ascent; on the left, the ground was intersected by hedges, 
and covered with orchards, and from this quarter ths 
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enemy advanced in order. The British troops imme- 
diately quitted the breast-work, in order to meet thetn 
half way, and a straggling fire began; but the French 
edging to the left, took possession of the hill, from whence 
they piqueered with the advanced posts of the English. In 
the mean time, the rest of the infantry were disembarked, 
and the enemy at night retired. As the light troops were 
Xiot yet landed, general Bligh encamped that night at the 
yillage of Erville, on a piece of ground that did nut extend 
^buve four hundred paces : so that the tents were pitched 
ip a crowded and irregular manner. Next morning, the 
general having received intelligence that no parties of the 
enemy were seen moving on the hill, or in the plain, and 
that fort Querqueville was entirely abandoned, made a 
disposition for marching in two columns to Cherbourg. 
An advanced party took immediate possession of Querque- 
ville ; and the lines and batteries along the shore were now 
deserted by the enemy. The British forces marching be- 
hind St Aulne, Ecoeurdeville, Homraet, and La Galet, 
fouqd the town of Cherbourg likewise abandoned, and 
gates being open, entered it without opposition. The 
citizens, encouraged by a manifesto containing a promise 
of protection, which had been published and distributed, in 
order to quiet their apprehensions, received their new guests 
with a good grace, overwhelming them with civilities, for 
yvhich they met with a very ungrateful return ; for as the 
bulk of the army was not regularly encamped and superin- 
tended, the soldiers were at liberty to indulge themselves in 
riot aqd liceptiouspess. All night lung they ravaged the ad- 
jacent country without restraint; and as no guards had 
been regularly placed in the streets and avenues of Cher- 
bourg, to prevent disorders, the town itself was not ex- 
empted from pillage and brutality. These outrages, how- 
ever, were no sooner known, than the general took imme- 
diate steps for putting a stop to them for the present, and 
preveritipg all irregularities for the future. Next morning 
the place beipg reconnoitred, he determined to destroy, 
without delay, all the forts and the basin ; and the execu- 
♦jop of this design was left to the engineers, assisted by th« 
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officers of the fleet and artillery. Great sums of raotiey 
had been expended upon the harbour and basin of Cher- 
bourg’, which at one time was considered by the French 
court as an object of great importance, from its situation 
respecting the river Seine, as well as the opposite coast of 
England ; but as the works were left unfinished, in all 
appearance the plan had grown into /disreputation. The 
enemy had raised several unconnected .batteries along the 
bay; but the town itself was quite .open and defenceless. 
While the engineers were employed in demolishitig ihe 
works, the light horse scoured the country, and detach- 
ments were every day sent out towards Walloign, at the 
distance of four leagues from Cherbourg, where the enemy 
were encamped, and every hour received reinforcements. 
Several skirmishes were fought by the out-parties of ea'ch 
army, in one of which captain Lindsay, a gallant young offi- 
cer, who had been very instrumental in training the light 
horse, was mortally wounded. The harbour and basin of 
(.'herbourg being destroyed, together with all the forts 
in the iieighlx>urhuod, and abijut twenty pieces of brass 
cannon secured on hoard the English ships, a contribution, 
amounting to about three thousand pounds sterling, was 
exacted upon the town, and apian pf re-embarkation con- 
certed ; as it appeared from the reports of peasants and 
deserters, that the enemy were already increased to a for- 
midable numlier. A slight intrenchment being raised, 
sufficient to defend the last division that should be re-em- 
barked, the stores and artillery were shipped, and the light 
horses conveyed on board their respective transports, by 
means of platforms laid in the flat-bottomed vessels. Ou 
tlie sixteenth day of August, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the forces marched from Cherbourg down to the beach, 
and re-embarked at fort Galet, without the Least disturb- 
ance from the euemy, 

DESCENT AT ST. MALOES. 

This service being happily performed, the fleet set sail 
for the coast of England, and anchored in tiie road uf 
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Weymouth, under the high land of Portland. In two days 
It weighed and stood again to the southward; but was 
obliged, by contrary winds, to return to the same riding^. 
The second effort, however, was more effectual. The fleet 
with some difliculty kept the sea, and steering to the 
French coast, came to anchor in the bay of St. Lunaire, 
two leagues to the westward of St. Maloes, against which 
it was determined to make another attempt. The sloops 
and ketches being ranged along shore to cover the disem- 
barkation, the troops landed on a fair open beach, and a 
detachment of grenadiers was sent to the harbour of 
St. Briac, above the town of St. Maloes, where they de- 
stroyed about fifteen small vessels ; but St. Maloes itself 
being properly surveyed, appeared to be above insult, either 
from the laiidTforces or the shipping. The mouth of the 
river that forms its basin, extends above two miles in 
breadth at its narrowest part, so as to be out of the i^ch 
of land-batteries, and the entrance is defended by such 
forts and batteries as the ships of war could not pretend 
to silence, considering the diflicuit navigation of the chan- 
nels ; besides fifty pieces of large cannon planted on these 
forts and batteries, the enemy bad mounted forty on the 
west side of the town; and the basin was, moreover, 
strengthened by seven frigates or armed vessels, whose 
guns might have been brought to bear upon any batteries 
that could be raised oq shore, as well as upon ships enter- 
ing by the usual channel. Fur these substantial reasons 
the design against St. Maloes was dropped; but the gene- 
ral being unwilling to re-erobark, without having taken 
some step for the further annoyance of the enemy, resolved 
to penetrate into the country, conducting his motions, 
however, so as to be near the fleet, which had, by this 
time, quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where it could nut 
ride with any safety, and anchored in the bay of St. Cas, 
about three leagues to the westward, 

ENGLISH DEFEATED AT ST. CAS. 

Dm Friday the eighth of September, general Bligh, with 
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bis little army, began his march for Guildo, at the distance 
of nine miles, which be reached in the evening: next day 
he crossed a little gut or inlet of the spa, at low water 
and bis troops being incommoded by the peasants, who 
(fired at them Jrom hedges and bouses, he sent a priest 
.with a message, intimating, that if they would not desist, 
he would reduce their houses to ashes. No regard being 
paid to this intimation, the houses were actually set cm 
•fire as soon as the troops bad formed their camp about 
two miles on the other side of the inlet. Next morning 
■be proceeded to the .village of Matignon, where, after 
Some smart skirmishing, the P'rench piquets appeared, 
drawn up in order, to the number of two battalions ; but 
having sustained a few shot from the English field-pieces, 
and seeing the grenadiers advance, they suddenly dispersed. 
General tUigti continuing his route through the village, 
encamped in the open ground, :dx>ut three miles from the 
bay of St. Cas, which was this day reconnoitred for re-em- 
liarkation; for he now received undoubted intelligence, 
that the duke d’Aiguilloii had advanced from Brest to 
Lambale, within six miles of the English camp, at the 
head of twelve regular battalions, six squadrons, twa 
regiments of militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of can- 
non. The hay of St. Cas was covered by an intrenchment 
which the enemy had thrown up, to prevent or oppose any 
disembarkation ; and on the outside of this work there 
svas a range of sand hills extending along shore, which 
cotild have served as a cover to the enemy, from whence 
they might have annoyed the troops in re-embarking; 
for this reason a proposal was made to the general, that 
the forces should be re-embarked from a fair open beach 
oil the left, between St. Cas and Guildo; but this advice 
was rejected, and, indeed, the siihseipient operations of 
the army savoured strongly of blind security and rash pre- 
smiiption. Had the troops decamped in the night without 
noise, in all probability they would have arrived at the 
hearh before the French had received the least intelli- 
i-eiireof iheii motion; and, in that ease, the whole army, 
consisting of about six thousand men, might have been 
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rf-etnbarked without the least ioterruption ; but, instead 
of this cautious manner of procecling, the drums were 
beaten at two o’clock in the morning, as if with intentiuii 
to give notice to the enemy, who forthwith repeated the 
same signal. The troops were in motion before three, and 
though the length of the march did not exceed three 
miles, the halts and interruptions were so numerous and 
frequent, that they did not arrive on the beach of St. Cas 
till nine. Then the embarkation was begun, and might 
have been happily finished, had the transports lain near 
the shore, and received the men as fast as the boats could 
have conveyed them on board, without distinction ; but 
many ships rode at a considerable distance, and every boat 
carried the men on board the respective transports to 
which they belonged ; a punctilio of disposition by which 
a great deal of time was unnecessarily consumed. The 
small ships and bomb-ketches were brought near the 
shore, to cover the embarkation ; and a considerable num- 
ber of sea-ofRcers were stationed on the beach, to super- 
intend the boats* crews, and regulate the service ; but, 
notwithstanding all their attention and authority, some 
of the boats were otherwise emp1<yed than in conveying 
the unhappy soldiers. Had all the cutters and small craft 
belonging to the fieet been properly occupied in this ser- 
vice, the disgrace and disaster of the day would scarce have 
happened. The British forces had skirmished a little on 
the march, but no considerable body of the enemy appeared 
until the embarkation was begun ; then they took pos- 
session of an eminence by a windmill, and forthwith opened 
a battery of ten cannon and eight mortars, from whence 
they fired with considerable effect upon the soldiers on 
the beach, and on the boats in their passage. They after- 
wards began to march down the hill, partly covered by a 
hollow way on their left, with a design to gain a wood, 
where they might form and extend themselves along the 
front of the English, and advance against them under 
shelter of the sand-hills ; but in their descent they suf- 
fered extremely from the cannon and mortars of the ship- 
ping, which made great havock and threw them into 
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ronfusion. Their line of march clown the hill was staggered, 
and for some time continued in suspense; then they 
turmd off to one side, extended themselves along a hill 
to their left, and advanced in a hollow way, from whence 
they suddenly rushed out to the attack. Though the greater 
part of the British troops were already embarked, the 
rear-guard, consisting of all the grenadiers, and half o. 
the first regiment of guards, remained on the shore, to 
the number of fifteen hundred, under the command of 
major-general Dury. This officer, seeing the French ad- 
vance, ordered his troops to form in grand divisions, and 
march from behind the bank that covered them, in order 
to charge the enemy before they could be formed on the 
plain. Mad this step been taken when it was first sug- 
gested to Mr. Dury, before the French were disengaged 
from the hollow way, perhaps it might have so far suc- 
ceeded as to disconcert and throw them into confusion ; 
but by this time they had extended themselves into a very 
formidable front, and no hope remained of being able to 
withstand such a superior number. Instead of attempt- 
ing to fight against such odds in an open field of battle, 
they might have retreated along the beach to a ruck on 
the left, in which progress their right flank would have 
been secured by the intrenchment ; and the enemy could 
not have pursued them along the shore, without being 
exposed to such a fire from the shipping, as in all proba- 
bility they could not have sustained. This scheme was 
likewise proposed to Mr. Dury; but he seemed to l>e 
actuated by a spirit of infatuation. The English line 
being drawn up in uneven ground, began the action with 
an irregular fire from right to left, which the enemy re- 
turned; but their usual fortitude and resolution seemed 
to forsake them on this occasion. They saw themselves 
in danger of being surrounded and cut in pieces ; their 
officers dropped on every side; and all h«>pe of retreat 
was now intercepted. In this cruel dilemma, their spirits 
failed ; they were seized with a panic ; they faultered, 
they broke; and in less than five minutes after the en- 
gagement began they fled in the utmost confusion, pur- 
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itiKcl by the enemy, who no sooner saw them give way 
than they fell in among them with their bayonets fixed, 
and made a great carnage. General Dory being danger- 
ously wounded, ran into the sea, where be perished ; and 
this was the fate of a great number, officers as well as 
soldiers. Many swam towards the boats and vessels, 
which were ordered to give them all manner of assistance ; 
but by far the greater number were either butchered on 
the beach, or drowned in the vmter: a small body, how- 
ever, instead of throwing themselves into the sea, retired 
to the rock on the left, where they made a stand, onCi! 
they had exhausted their ammunition, and then surren- 
der^ at discretion. The havoc was moreover increased 
by the shot and shells discharged iiom the battery which 
the enemy had raised on the hill. The slaughter woufd 
not have been so great, had not the French soldiers been 
exasperated by the fire from the frigates, which was stHl 
maintained even after the English troops were routed { 
but this was no sooner sdenced by a signal from the com- 
modore, than the enemy exhibited a noble example of 
moderation and humanity, in granting immediate quarter 
and protection to the vanquished. About one thousand 
chosen men of the English army were killed and taken 
prisoners on this occasion; nor was the advantage cheaply 
purchased by the French troops, among whom the shot 
and shells from the frigates and ketches bad dune great 
execution. The clemency of the victors was the more 
remarkable, as the British troops in this expedition had 
been shamefully guilty of marauding, pillagiug, burning, 
and other excesses. War is so dreadful in itself, and so 
severe m its consequences, that the exercise of generositv 
and compassion, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought 
ever to be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We 
eught also to use our best endeavours to deserve this 
treatment at the bands of a civilized enemy. Let us be 
humane in our turn to those whom the fate of war has 
subjected to our power; let us, in prosecuting our military 
' peratioBB, maintain the most rigid discipline among the 
^ troops, and religibusly abstain firom all acts of violence 
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anil oppression. Thus, a laudable emulation will un< 
doubtedly ensue, and the powers at war vie with each 
other in humanity and politeness. In other respects 
the commander of an invading armament will always 
iind his account in being well with the common people 
of the country in which the descent is made. By civil 
treatment and seasonable gratifications they will be en- 
couraged to bring into the camp regular supplies of pro- 
vision and refreshment, they will mingle with the soldiers, 
and even form friendships among them : serve as guides, 
messengers, and interpreters; let out their cattle for 
hire as draft horses ; work with their own persons as day- 
labourers ; discover proper fords, bridges, roads, passes, 
and defiles ; and, if artfully managed, communicate many 
useful hints of intelligence. If great care and circum- 
spection be not exerted in maintaining discipline, and 
bridling the licentious disposition of the soldiers, such in- 
vasions will be productive of nothing but miscarriage and 
disgrace: for this, at best, is but a piratical, way of car- 
rying on war; and the troops engaged in it are, in some 
measure, debauched by the nature of the service. They 
are crowded together in transports, where the minute 
particulars of military order cannot be observed, even 
though the good of the service greatly depends upon a due 
observance of these forms. The soldiers grow negligent, 
and inattentive to cleanness and the exterior ornaments 
of dress: they become slovenly, slothful, and altogether 
unfit for a return of duty : they are tumbled about occa- 
sionally in ships and boats, landed and re-embarked in a 
tumultuous manner, under a divided and disorderly com- 
mand: they are accustomed to retire at the first report 
of an approaching enemy, and to take shelter on another 
element ; nay, their small pillaging parties are often 
obliged to fly before unarmed peasants. Their duty on 
such occasions is the most unmanly part of a soldier’s 
office ; namely, to ruin, ravage, and destroy. They soon 
yield to the temptation of pillage, and are habituated ta 
rapine: they give loose to intemperance, riot, and intoxi 
cation ; commit a thousand excesses ; and, when th« 
VoL. V. R 
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rnemv appears, run un hoard the ships with their booty. 
Thus the dignity of the service is deb^ed : they loose 
sense of honour and of shame: they are no longer re- 
stricted by military laws, nor overawed by the authority 
of officers; in a word, tbqr degenerate into a species of 
lawless bnccaneers. From such a total relaxation of morals 
and discipline, what can ensue but riot, confusion, dis- 
honour, and defeat ? All the advantage that can be ex- 
pected from these sudden starts of nivasion, will scarce 
overbalance the evils we have mentioned, together with 
the extraordinaiy expense of equipping armaments of this 
nature. True it is, these descents oblige the French 
king to employ a considerable number of his troops fur the 
defence of his maritime places : they serve to ruin the trade 
of his subjects, protect the navigation of Gr^t Britain, and 
secure its coast from invasion ; but these purposes might 
be as effectually answered, at a much smaller expense, by 
the shipping alone. Sbpnld it be judged expedient, how- 
ever, to prosecute this desultoiy kind of war, the com- 
manders employed in it will do well to consider, that n 
descent ought never to be hazarded in an enemy’s 
country, without having taken proper precautions to 
secure a retreat ; that the severest discipline ought to be 
preserved during all the operations of the campaign ; that 
a general ought never to disembark but upon a well-con- 
certed plan, nor commence his military transactions with- 
out some immediate point or olyect in view ; that a re- 
embarkation ought never to be attempted, except from a 
clear open beach, where the approaches of an enemy may 
be seen, and the troops covered by the fire of their ship- 
ping. Those wbo presume to reflect upon the particulars 
of this last expedition, owned themselves at a loss to ac- 
count for the conduct of the general, in remaining on 
shore after the design upon St. Maloes was laid aside ; in 
penetrating so £ar into the country, witbunt any visible 
object ; neglecting the repeated intelligence which be re- 
ceived ; communicating, by beat of drum, his midnight 
motions to an enemy of double bis force ; loitering near 
•even hours in a march of three milesj and, lastly, atr 
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tempting the re-embarkation of the troops at a place 
Where no proper measures had been taken for their cover 
and defence. After the action of St. Cas, some civilities, 
t>y message, passed between the duke d’Aiguillou and tlie 
English commanders, who were favoured with a list of the 
prisoners, including four sea captains ; and assured that the 
wounded should receive all possible comfort and assistance. 
These matters being adjusted, commodore Howe returned 
with the fleet to Spithead, and the soldiers were dis- 
embarked. 

The success of the attempt upon Cherbourg had ele- 
vated the people to a degree of childish triumph ; and the 
government thought proper to indulge this petulant spirit 
of exultation, by exposing twenty-one pieces of French 
cannon in Hyde-park, from whence they were drawn in 
procession to the 1 ower, amidst the acclamations of the 
|H>|>ulace. From this pinnacle of elation and pride they 
were precipitated to the abyss of despondence or dejection, 
by the account of the miscarriage at St. Cas, which 
buoyed up the spirits of the French in the same pro- 
portion. The people of that nation began to stand in need 
of some such cordial after the losses they had sustained, 
and the ministry of Versailles did not fail to make the 
most of this advantage: they published a pompous nar- 
rative of the battle of St. Cas, and magnifled into a mighty 
victory the puny check which they had given to the rear- 
guard of an inconsiderable detachment. The people re- 
ceived it with implicit belief, because it was agreeable to 
tbeir passions, and congratulated themselves upon their 
success in hyperboles, dictated by that vivacity so pecu- 
liar to the French nation. Indeed, these are artifices 
which the ministers of every nation find it necessary to 
use at certain conjunctures, in governing the turbulent 
and capricious multitude. After tbe misfortune at St. Cas, 
nothing further was attempted by that armament; nor 
was any enterprise of importance achieved by the British 
ships in Europe during the course of this summer. The 
cruisers, however, still continued active and alert. Captain 
llervey, in the ship Monmouth, destroyed a French shiu 
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«if forty guns in the island of Malta; an exploit of which 
the Maltese loudly complained, as a violation of their neu- 
trality. About twenty sail of small French vessels were 
driven ashore on the rocks of Bretagne, by some cruisers 
helooging to the fleet commanded by lord Anson, after a 
smart engagement with two frigates, under whose convoy 
they sailed. In the month of November the Belliqueux, 
a French ship of war, mounted with sixty-four guns, 
having, by mistake, run up St. George’s ch.mnel, and 
anchored in Lundy-road, captmn Saumarez, of the Ante- 
lope, then lying in King-road, immediately weighed and 
went in quest of her, according to the advice he bad re- 
ceived. When he appeared, the French captain heaved 
up his anchor, and made a show of preparing for an en- 
gagement; but soon hauled down bis colours, and, with- 
out firing a shot, surrendered, with a complement of four 
hundred and seventeen men, to a ship of inferior force, 
both in number of hands and weight of metal. By this 
time the English privateers swarmed to such a degree in 
the channel, that scarce a French vessel durst quit the 
harbour, and consequently there was little or no booty to 
be obtained. In this dearth of legal prizes, some of the 
adventurers were tempted to commit acts of piracy, and 
actually rifled the ships of neutral nations. A Dutch vessel, 
having on board the baggage and domestics belonging to 
the marquis de Pignatelli, ambassador from the court of 
Spain to the king of Denmark, was boarded three times 
successively by the crews of three different privateers, who 
forced the hatches, rummaged the hold, broke open aud 
rifled the trunks and boxes of the ambassador, insulted 
and even cruelly bruised bis oflicers, stripped his do- 
mestics, and carried off his effects, together with letters of 
credit, and a bill of exchange. Complaints of these out- 
rages being made to the court of London, the lords of 
the admiralty promised, in the gazette, a reward of five 
hundred pounds, without deduction, to any person who 
should discover the offenders concerned in these acts of 
piracy. Some of them were detected accordingly, and 
brought to condign punishment 
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CLAMOURS OF THE DUTCH MERCHANTS, &c. 

The Dutch had for some time carried on a very consi- 
derable traffic, not only in taking the fair advantages of 
their neutrality, but also in 8U))plying the French with 
naval stores, and transporting the produce of the French 
sugar-colonies to Europe, as carriers hired ly the pro- 
prietors. The English government, incensed at tliis unfair 
commerce, prosecuted with such flagrant partiality for 
their enemies, issued orders for the cruisers to arrest all 
ships of neutral powers that should have French property 
on board; and these orders were executed with rigour 
and severity. A great number of Dutch ships were taken, 
and condemned as legal prizes, both in Ei^land and Ja- 
maica : sometimes the owners met with hard measure, and 
some crews were treated with insolence and barbarity^ 
The subjects of the United Provinces raised a loud damour 
against the English, for having, by these captures, violated 
the law of nations, and the particular treaty of oununeree 
subsisting between Great Britain and the republic. Re- 
monstrances were made to the English ministry, who ex- 
postulated, in their turn, with the deputies of the states- 
general ; and the two nations were inflamed against each 
other with the moat bitter animosity. The British resi- 
dent at the Hague, in a conference with the states, re- 
presented, that the king his master could not h<ipe to see 
peace speedily re-established, if the neutral princes should 
assume a right of carrying on the trade of his enemies; 
that he expected, from their known justice, and the al- 
liance by which they were so nearly connected with his 
subjects, they would honestly abandon this tVauduIent 
commerce, and agree that naval stores should be com|>re- 
bended in the class of contraband commodities. He an- 
swered some articles of the cum[>laints they bad made 
with an appearance of candour and moderation ; declared 
his majesty's abhorrence of the violences which had been 
committed upon the subjects of the United Provinces; 
explained the steps which had been taken by the English 
government to bring the offenders to justice, as well as to 
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prevent such outrages for the future ; and assured them, 
that his Britannic majesty had nothing more at heart, 
than to renew and maintuiit in full force, the mutual con- 
fidence and friendship by which the maritime powers of 
England and Holland had been so long united. 

These professions of esteem and affection were not suffi- 
cient to quiet the minds, and appease the resentment of 
the Dutch merchants; and the French party, which was 
both numerous and powerful, emplttyed all their art and 
influence to exasperate their passions, and widen the 
breach between the two nations. The court of Versailles 
did nut fail to seize this opportunity of insinuation : while, 
on one band, their ministers and emissaries in Holland ex- 
aggerated the indignities and injuries which the states 
had sustained from the insolence and rapacity of the 
English ; they, on the other hand, flattered and cajoled 
them with little advantages in trade, and formal professions 
of respect. Such was the memorial delivered by the count 
d’Affry, intimating that the empress-queen being under an 
absolute necessity of employing all her forces to defend 
her hereditary dominions in Germany, she had been obliged 
to withdraw her troops from Qstend and Nieuport, and 
applied to the French king, as her ally nearest at hand, to 
garrison these two places, which, however, should be 
restored at the pe;ace, or sooner, should her imperial ma- 
jesty think proper. Tl^e spirit of the Dutch merchants, 
at this juncture, and their sentiments with respect to 
England, appeared with very high colouring in a memorial 
to the ptates-^neral, sqt^ribed by two hundred and 
sixty-nine traders, composed and presented with equal 
secrecy and circumspection. In this famous remonstrance 
they complained, that the violences and unjust depredations 
committed by the English ships of war and privateers on 
the vessels and effects qf them and their fellow-subjects, 
were not only eontjnued, but daily multiplied ; end cruelty 
and excess carried to such a pitch of wanton jiarbarity, 
that the petitioners were forc^ to implope the assistance 
of their high mightinesses to protect, in the most eflica- 
cious manner, the commerce and navigatiop, which were 
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the two sinew# of the republic. For this necessary purpose 
they offered to contribute each his contingent, and to ai m 
at their own charge ; and other propositions were made 
for an immediate augmentation of the marine. While 
this party industriously exerted all their power and credit 
to effect a rupture with England, the princess gouvernante 
employed all her interest and address to divert tnem from 
this object, and alarm them with respect to the power and 
designs of France; against which she earnestly exhorted 
them to augment their military forces by lano, that they 
might be prepared to defend themselves against ail inva- 
sion. At the same time she spared no pains to adjust the 
differences between her husband’s country and her father’s 
kingdom ; and, without doubt, her healing councils were 
of great efficacy in preventing matters from coming to a 
very dangerous extremity. 


NOTES. 


I Thif «r«t tb« reason tbat wet publicly 
auigned for kit quitting the army } 
bui a mack more probable one, which 
wat only wbitperedi lecmt to bare 
bs'en, that this prince, than whom 
none ever waa more remarkable for 
hiimanity and the tocial rirtuee, dia- 
likiuf the violent proceeding of the 
hiitff hit brother, could not refVaio 
imm expotiuladng with him on that 
eubject; upon which bit miuc*ty« with 
an air of greot diiapprohation, told 
bim, “That the air rt Berlin wonld 
be better for him than that of the 
camp.^ The |ifince accordingly retired 
to Berlin, where he dUrd'aonn afleri 
grief and concern for the welftre of hit 
'brother, and for the ttepa ukeii 
him, baring no amall ihare fn hit 
death. 

9 We are told, that be mUtook them 
croalt for Pmtffian kumarw But tome 
of the eircomitancet of thU mytteriout 
affair were ioterprMed mto a prtmadi- 


tated draign in the prince to be taken 
pritoner. It'caniiot otberwite be tup* 
poted that a man of kit rank, a prince, 
a commander in chiefs should ott- 
riontly undertake the alwa3rt daiiger- 
ona tatk of reconuoitering the enemy, 
with to iliiibt an attendance at only 
one man, and that but a groom, ereo 
if ne bad judged it nccciMry to tea 
thiuf* with bit own c>*ef. Some te- 
cret diitalitfaction, hitherto unknown 
to uc, may pomibly hare been the eauae 
of bit taking thit step; or, which eceant 
atill more probable, be might be 
aahamed, or, perhape, cren afraid, to 
•ee the king hit matter, after baring 
to injudtciotttly abandoned the de* 
fence ol Brcalan, by quitting hit Imet, 
wbic|i, it ^ ataened, hit rruttian ma 
jetty had iwnt him expreta ordm t»ot 
to quit on any account whatever, fov 
that be would certainly be with him 
by the fif^h of Drcembrr, in which wn 
i^t 6nd he kept hit word. 
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S Whibt the AertriuM were oondnctiiic 
theiB to priMO) on their route ihcj 
chanced to hear of the eictory their 
wietrr had gained at Rosbach. Ant- 
mated hy Ibeae ddinga, they nnaai- 
mnnaly roae n|ion the eecort that 
gaardcd them, which happeainf not to 
be eery itrong, they entirely ditpcraed. 
Thna freed, t^ marctaed on, not eery 
certain of their way, in hopea to njotn 
aoine corpa the Pnuiian troopa, 
their conotrymeO' The tame fortune 
which freed them led them directly to 
the army commanded by the king 
himteir, whkb wat battening to their 
iclirf, at well at to that of the prince i 
of Beeem. Tbit uncapected meeting 
wat equally pleating to both, the prl> 
aoneiB not faaeing heard aay thing of 
bit mmetty** match ; and, at the tame 
time, tbit Inchy incident, wbilM it 
added a coadderablc ttraigtb to the 
army, added likewite to iU confidence, 
for the tligbteat occurrence it con- 
ttrued into an omen by an army at the 
eee of an engagement. 

4 Such wat the rigour of the tetton, that 
tome bund redt of tbetenti Dell dropped 
down dead on their teecral potta, um 
able to luiiain the tererity of the cold. 
The Germane lie under the general re- 
proach of paying eery little regard to 
the lieea of tbeir toldieri, and Tndeed 
ghit practice of winter cimpaigni, la 
auch 1 cold country, brapeaka rcry little 
regard to the diemtet of humettity. 

b There wee a itraoge combiiietion of 
names belonging to ibia priraleeri the 
Terrible, equipped et EaecuUaaT>ack, 
commanded by captain Death, wbote 
lieutenant was called Deril, and who 
bad one Ghoat for aurgeon. 

• Them Wertg air Robert Hcniy, lord 
keeper ofthe great teal i Joho, earl of 
Graneillc, pratUeot or the council i 
Thomas Holies, duke of Neweaatle, 
finit commimioner of the creamryt 
Robert, furl of Holdemeaae, one n( the 
principal tecrewrlea of tutci Philip, 
garl of Hardwiekei and M'Uliam 
Pitt, eaq. another of the principal ae- 
CKtariea of states In the name and 
pn the part nf bia Pruitiau majesty, 
the Sjenra Dado Henry, boron of 
linypbantm, bis prlry-connarHor of 
emu ay, and miniiur plenipotentiary 
at lb, goprt of London; aqd Moto 


Michel, hia rasideat and rfaarga d ’mt 
fairea 

7 For the more easy recorery of thin for- 
feit, it was enacted, that the plniRtiff 
in tacb action might only set forth, 
in the decinmtion or bill, that the de- 
fendant anu indebted to him in the sum 
of fifty TOundt, alleging Che offrnce 
for whkb the suit should be brought, 
aad that the defendant bad acted con- 
tmry to this act, without menliuning 
the writ of tommoni to parliament, 
or the return thereof; and, upon trial 
of any ittue, the plniotiir should noc 
be obliged to proee the writ of tain 
mont to parliament, or the return 
thereof; or any wnmot or authority 
to the ahcriF upon any such writ, 
tlml every tneb aetion ibonid be cota- 
mcDccd within nine months after the 
foot committed ; and that, if the 
pUintifi' should ditoontinne hit action, 
or be ooneuilcd, or bare judgment 
girea ag ntt oim, the defendant 
sbonld rccorer treble coats. 

8 Robert Hunter Morris represented, 
in a petition to the bouse, that as no 
mit wat made in the British colonic* 
in America, they were obliged to de- 
pend upon a precariout aopply of that 
commodity fVom foreigners ; he, there- 
fore, ofierM to undertake the making 
of mariue-aalt at a moderau price in 
one of those colonka, at bia own rink 
and charge, provided be could be ae- 
cnredlo the enjoyment of the profits 
which the work might pradnee, for 
•ach a term of years at might term to 
the boate a proper aad adequate com- 
penmtion for to great an ondertaking. 
The petition waa ordered to Ua upon 
the tablet aRerwarda read, and re- 
ferred la a committee, which, bow- 
*Ter,made no report.— A cfrcumatancc 
not easity accounted for, unleaa we 
•oppose the honae of commons werenf 
opinion, that auch an enterprise might 
contribote towards rendering oar co 
iuiiita too Independent of foeir mo- 
ther-country. Equally uaaccountabla 
was the mitcarriage of another hill, 
brought iu for regulating the manner 
of licensing mlehouaea, which waa read 
forehe first lime ; hut when a niotinn 
wat made for a second reading, the 
question waa pafeand it pasted in th 
negative. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EiipeditiMi afiintt Scnrg8l**.*Fort Lcwii and Senegal At* 

tempi upon Gorre.«..Expediimii to Cape Breton*. ..Loniabourg taken*.* .and 
Si. Jobn’’a..*.Un*«cceufiil Attempt upon Ticondcroga*. ..Fort Fronteuac 
taken and dettrtiyed by the EngUab.... Brigadier Forbee takes Fort da Quean* 
....Goree taken.. ..^Sbtpwreck of Captain Barton* ... Gallant Exploit ci 
Captain Tyrrell«***TrBu«actioui in the East-fndiet***. Admiral PocoeV* en> 
fagea riic French Fleet...*Fort St. DaWd'i taken by the French. ...Second 
Engagement between Admiral Pooocke and M. d. Apebe*. *• Progreaa 
M. Lally*. ..Trantactiont on (be Contjneot of Europe.. ..King of Pruaaia 
raiacs Contributiona in Saxony, and the Domlniona of Che Duke of Winem- 
berg.. ..State of the Armies on the Continent... .The French King changes 
the AdmiiiistmHoo of Hanoter.. ..fHan of a Treaty between the French King 
and the Landgmee of Hetse'CaMcl.. ..Treaty between the French King and 
the Duke of Branswick.... Decree of the Aulic Cooncil against ibe Elec'tor 
of Hanoyer and olhm.. .. Bremen taken by tbc Dnke de Broglio, and retaken 
by Prince Ferdiitand.«.*Dnkede Richclien recalled.. ..Generons Conduct of 
the Dnkede Randan... .The French abandou Hanover.. ..Prince of Brunawick 
rcdui'cs Hojra and Minden... .Prince FerdinanddefeatsthcFrcncb atCrereldt, 
and takes Dasaeldorp. • . . Prince of Ysembourg defeated by the Duke de Bri^lio 
....General Imhoff defcata M. de Cbeeert. **• General Oberg deft-atrd by iha 
French at Land wembagen*. .* Death of the Dnke of Marlborough.... Opera* 
tions of the King of Pmsaia at the beginning of the Campaign. ...He enters 
Morarta, and inretCs Oimuts.* ..He U obliged to raise the Sbge, and retires 
into Bohemia, where be takes Koniugtgrau.... Progress of the Rusaisns*... 
King of Pmasia defeats tbc Russians at Zoriidorr....and is defimicd by ihe 
Auatrians at Hocbkirchen. ... He retires to Silesia. . * . Suburbs nf Dresden burn 
by tbe Prussian Governor. ... The King of Prussta raises the Siege of Neita, 
and relieves Dieaden..** Inhabitants of Saxony grievously oppiesaed....l*ro- 
great of the Swedes in Pomerania.. ..Prince Charles of Saxony elected Duke 
of Courland....The King of England's Memorial to the Diet of the Emplra 
....Death of E*0pe Bei»cdict. * * * The King of Portugal assassinated.... Pro* 
ccediiigsof tbe French MiDistry....CotiducC of the King of Denmark.... 
Answers Co the Char|^ brought by tbe Dutch against the English Cruisers. • . . 
Conferences between tbe British Ambassador and the States^neral.. .. Further 
Proceedings. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST SENEGAL. 

T he whole strength of Great Britain, during this cam- 
paign, was not exhausted in petty descents upon the 
coast of France. The continent of America was the great 
theatre on which her chief vigour was displayed; nor did 
she fail to exert herself in successful etforts against tbe 
French settlements on the coast of Africa. The whole 
gum trade, from Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, an 
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Aiitl, at his return to England, actually formed the plan of 
an expedition for the conquest of Fort Louis. I'kis was 
presented to the board of trade, by whom it was approved, 
after a severe examination ; but it required the patriotic 
zeal, and invincible perseverance of Gumming, to surmount 
a variety of obstacles before it was adopted by the minis- 
try ; atid even then it was not executed it its full extent. 
He was abridged of one large ship, and in lieu of six hun- 
dred land-forces, to be drafted from different regiments, 
which he in vain demanded, first from the duke of Cum- 
berland, and afterwards from lord Ligonier, the lords of 
the admiralty allotted two hundred marines only for this 
service. After repeated solicitation, he, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, obtained an 
order, that the two annual ships bound to the coast of 
Guinea should be joined by a sloop and two busses, and 
make an attempt upon the French settlement in the river 
Senegal. These ships, however, were detained by con- 
trary winds until the season was too far advanced to admit 
a probability of success, and therefore the design was 
postponed. In the begiuningof the presentyear, Mr. Cnin- 
ming being reinforced with the interest of a considerable 
merchant in the city, to whom he had conimunic.ated the 
plan, renewed his application to the ministiy, and they 
resolved to hazard the enterprise. A small squadron was 
equipped for this expedition, under the command of captain 
Marsh, having on board a body of marines, commanded 
by major Mason, with a detachment of artillery, ten 
pieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a considerable quan- 
tity of warlike stores and ammunition. Captain Walker 
was appointed engineer; and Mr, Gumming was concerned 
as a principal director and promoter of the expedition.^ 
This little armament sailed in the beginning of March ; 
and in their passage touched at the island of Teneriffe, 
where, while the ships supplied themselves with wine and 
water, Mr. Gumming proceeded in the Swan sloop to Por- 
tenderrick, being charged with a letter of credence to his 
old friend the king of that country, who had favoured 
him in his last visit with an exclusive trade on that coast, 
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by a formal charter, written in the Arabic language. This 
prince was now up the country, engaged in a war with 
his neighbours, called the Diable Moors and the qneeu- 
dowager, who remained at Purtenderrick, gave Mr. Cum- 
niiug to understand, that she could nut at present spare 
any troops to join the English in their expedition against 
Senegal ; but she assured him, that, should the French be 
exterminated, she and their subjects would go thither and < 
settle. In the mean time, one of the chiefs, called prince 
Amir, despatched a messenger to the king, with advice of 
their arrival and design. He declared that he would, with 
all possible diligence, assemble three hundred warriors to 
join the English troops, and that, in his opinion, the king 
would reinforce them with a detachment from bis army. 
By this time, captain Marsh, with the rest of the arma- 
ment, bad arriv^ at Portenderrick, and fearing that the 
enemy might receive intimation of his design, resolved to 
proceed on the expedition, without waiting fur the promised 
auxiliaries. On the twenty-second day of April he weighed 
anchor, and next day, at four o’clock, ^covered the French 
flag flying upon Fort Louis, situated in the midst of a 
pretty considerable town, which exhibited a very agreeable 
appearance. The commodore having made prize of a Dutch 
ship, richly laden with gum, which lay at anchor without 
the bar, came to anchor in Senegal- road at the mouth of 
the river; and here he perceived several armed sloops 
which the enemy had detached to defend the passage of 
the bar, which is extremely dangerous. All the boats were 
employed in conveying the stores into the small craft, 
while three of the sloops continued exchanging fire over 
a narrow tongue of land with the vessels of the enemy, 
consisting of one brig and six armed sloops, mounted with 
great guns and swivels. At length the channel being dis- 
covered, and the wind, which generally blows down the 
river, chopping about, captain Millar, of the London buss, 
seized that opportunity ; and passing the bar with a flow- 
Og sheet, dropped anchor on the inside, where be lay till 
night, exposed to the whole Are of the enemy. Next day 
he was joined by the other small vessels, and a regular 
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engagement ensued. This was warmly maintained on both 
■ides, until the busses and one dogger running aground, 
immediately bulged, and were filled with water. Then 
the troops they contained took to their boats, and with 
some diflUculty reached the shore ; when they formed in a 
body, and were soon joined by their companions from the 
other vessek ; so that now the whole amounted to three 
hundred and ninety marines, besides the detachment of 
artillery. As they laid their account with being attacked 
by the natives who lined the shore at some distance, seem- 
ingly determined to oppose the descent, they forthwith 
threw up an intrenchment, and began to disembark the 
stores, great part of which lay under water. While they 
were employed in raising this occasional defence, the ne- 
groes came in great numbers and submitted ; and on the 
succeeding day they were reinforced by three hundred and 
fifty seamen, who passed the bar in sloops, with their en- 
signs and colours flying. 

FORT LOUIS AND SENEGAL TAKEN. 

Thry had made no further progress in their operations, 
when two French deputies arrived at the intrenchment, 
with proposals for a capitulation from the governor of 
Fort Louis. After some hesitation, captain Marsh and 
major Mason agreed, that all the white people belonging 
to the French company at Senegal should be safely con- 
ducted to France in an English vessel, without being de- 
prived of their private effects, provided all the merchandise 
and uncoined treasure should be delivered up to the victors ; 
and that all the forts, store-houses, vessels, arms, pro- 
visions, and every article belonging to the company in that 
river, should be put into the hands of the English imme- 
diately after the capitulation could be signed. I'hey 
promised that tlie free natives living at Fort Louis should 
remain in quiet possession of their effects, and in the free 
exercise of their religion ; and that all negroes, mulattoes, 
and others, who could prove themselves free, should have 
it in their option either to remain in the place, or remove 
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to any ot^.er part of the country The captains Camp- 
bell and Walker were immediately sent up the river whh 
a tiaf; of truce, to see the articles signed and executed ; 
but they were so retarded by the rapidity of the stream, 
that they did not approach the fort till three in the inoni- 
ing. As soon as the day broke they hoisted their flag, and 
rowed up towards a battery on a point of the island, where 
they lay upon their oars very near a full hour, heating the 
chamade ; but no notice was taken of their approach. I'his 
reserve appearing mysterious, they retired down the river 
to their intrencbm«it, where they understood that the 
negroes on the island were in arms, and had blocked up 
the French in Fort Louis, resolving to defend the place to 
the last extremity, unless they should be included in the 
capitulation. This intelligence was communicated hi a 
second letter from the governor, who likewise informed 
the English commander, that unless the French director- 
general should be permitted to remain with the natives, 
as a surety for that article of the capitulation in which 
they were concerned, they would allow themselves to be 
cut in pieces rather than submit. This request being 
granted, the English forces began their march to Fort 
Louis, accompanied by a number of long boats, in which 
the artillery and stores bad been embarked. The French 
teeing them advance, immediately struck their flag ; and 
major Mason took possession of the castle, where be found 
ninety-two pieces of cannon, with treasure and merchandise 
to a considerable value. The corporation and burghers of 
the town of Senegal submitted, and swore allegiance to 
his Britannic majesty ; the neighbouring princes, attended 
by numerous retinues, visited the commander, and con- 
cluded treaties with the English nation, and the king of 
Portenderrick, or Legibelli, sent an ambassador from bit 
camp to mqjor Mason, with presents, compliments of con- 
gratulation, and assurances of friendship. The number of 
free independent negroes and mulattoes, settled at Senegal, 
amounted to three thousand; and many of these enjoyed 
slaves and possessions of their own. The two French fau* 
turiet of Ptidore and Galam, the latter situated nine huu> 
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dred miles farther up the river, were included in the capi 
' tulatinn ; so that Great Britain, almost without striking a 

' blow, found herself possessed of a conquest, fn>m which, 

< with proper management, she may derive inconceivable 

I riches. This important acquisition was in a great mea- 

I sure, if not entirely, owing to the sagacity, zeal, and inde- 

I fatigable efforts of Mr. Gumming, who not only formed the 

i plan, and stdicited the armament, but also attended the 

( execution of it in person, at the hazard of his life, and to 

I the interruption of his private cottcems. 

I Fort Louis being secured with an English garrison, atid 

I some armed vessels left to guard the passage of the bar, 

I at the mouth t)f the river, the great ships proceeded to make 

I an attempt u|>on the island of Goree, which lies at the 

I distance of thirty leagues from Senegal. There the French 

i company had considerable magazines and warehouses, and 

I lodged the negro slaves until they could be shipped for 

I the West Indies. If the additional force which Mr. Cura- 

I iniug proposed for the conquest of this island had been 

I added to the armament, in all probability the island would 

have been reduced, and in that case, the nation would 
have saved the considerable expense of a subsequent ex- 
I pediiion against it, under the conduct of commodore 

I Keppel. At present, the ships by which Goree was attacked 

were found unequal to the attempt, and the expedition 
I miscarried accordingly, though the miscarriage was at- 

tended with little or no damage to the assailants. 

EXPEDITION TO CAPE-BRETON. 

I Scenes of still greater importance were acted in North 

I America, where, exclusive of the fleet and marines, the 

I government had assembled about fifty thousand men, in- 

i eluding two and twenty thousand regular troops. The earl 

I of Loudoun having returned to England, the chief com- 

I inand in America devolved on major-general Aberenimbie ; 

i but as the objects of operation were various, the forces 

I were divided into three detached bodies, under as many 

, different coinnianders. About twelve thousand were des- 
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tined to undertake the siege of Louisbourg, on the islaml 
of Cape-Bretun. The general himself reserved near sixteen 
thousand for the reduction of Crown-Point, a fort situated 
on Lake Champlain : eight thousand, under the conduct 
of brigadier-general Forbes, were allotted for the conquest 
of Fort du Quesne, which stood a great way to the south- 
ward, near the river Ohio; and a considerable garrison 
was left at Annapolis, in Nova-Scotia. The reduction of 
Louisbourg and the island of Cape-Breton being an object 
of immediate consideration, was undertaken with all pos- 
sible despatch. Major-general Amherst being joined by 
admiral Boscawen, with the fleet and forces from England, 
the whole armament, consisting of one hundred and fifty- 
seven sail, took their departure from the harbour of Hali- 
fax, in Nova-Scotia, on the twenty-eighth of May ; and on 
the second of June part of the transports anchored in 
the bay of Gabarus, about seven miles to the westward of 
Louislwurg. The garrison of this place, commanded by 
the chevalier Drucour, consisted of two thousand five hun- 
dred regular troops, three hundred militia, formed of the 
burghers, and towards the end of the siege they were re- 
inforced by three hundred and fifty Canadians, including 
threescore Indians. The harbour was secured by six shi|ts 
of the line, and five frigates,^ three of which the enemy 
sunk across the harbour’s mouth, in order to render it in- 
accessible to the English shipping. The fortifications were 
in bad repair, many parts of them crumbling down the 
covered way, and several bastions exposed in such a manner 
as to be enfilated by the besiegers, and no part of the 
town secure from the effects of cannonading and bom- 
bardment. The governor bad taken all the precautions 
in his power to prevent a landing, by establishing a chain 
of posts, that extended two leagues and a half along the 
must inaccessible part of the beach : intrencbments were 
thrown up, and batteries erected; but there were some 
intermediate places, which could not be pro|terly secured, 
and in oneuf these the English troops were disembarked. 
The disposition being made for landing, a detachment, in 
several sloo|is under convoy, passed by the mouth of the 
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^arbour towards Lorembec, in order to draw the enemy’s 
attention that way, while the landing should really !« 
effected on the other side of the town. On the eighth day 
pf June, the troops being assembled in the boats before 
day-break, in three divisions, several sloops and frigates, 
that were stationed along sbofe in the bay of Gabarus 
began to scour the beach with their shot ; and after the 
bre had continued about a quarter of an hour, the boats, 
containing the division on thp left, were rowed toward the 
shore, under the command of brigadier-general Wolfe, 
an accomplished officer, who, in the sequel, displayed very 
extraordinary proofs of military genius. At the same 
time the two other divisions, on the right and in the 
centre, commanded by the brigadiers Whitmore and Laq- 
rence, made a show of landing, in order to divide and 
distract the enemy. Notwithstanding an impptuous surf, 
by which many boats were overset, and a very severe fire 
of cannon and musketry frotp the enemy’s batteries, which 
did considerable execution, brigadier Wolfe pursued his 
point with admirable courage and deliberation. The sol- 
diers leaped into the water with the most eager alacrity, 
and, gaining the shore, attacked the enemy in such a man- 
ner, that in a few minutes they abandoned their works 
and artillery, and fled in the utmost confusion. The 
other divisions landed also, but not without an obstinate 
op|K)sitiun ; and the stores, with the artillery, being brought 
on shore, the town of Louisbourg was formally invested. 
The difficulty of landing stores and implements in boister- 
ous weather, and the nature of the ground, which being 
marshy, was unfit for the conveyance of heavy cannon, 
retarded the operations of the siege. Mr. Amherst made 
his approaches with great circumspection, securing bis 
camp with redoubts and epaulements from pny attacks 
of Canadians, of which he Imagined there was a con- 
siderable body behind him on the island, as well as from 
the fire of the French shipping in the harbour, which 
would otherwise have annoyed him extremely ip his ad- 
vances. 
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LOUISBOURG TAKEN. 

The governor of Louisbourg having destroyed the grand 
battery, which was detached from the body of the place, 
and lecalled bis out-posts, prepared for making a vigorous 
defence. A very severe fire, well directed, was maintained 
against the besiegers and their works, from the town, tlie 
island battery, and the ships in the harbour ; and divers 
sallies were made, though without much ^ect. In tlie 
mean time brigadier Wolfe, with a strong detacbinent, 
bad marched round the north-east part of tl^e bar^>ur, 
and taken possession of the Lightbouse-ppint, wliere he 
erected several batteries against the ships and the island 
fortification, which last was soon ailenced. Qn the nine- 
teenth day of June the Echo, a French frigate, was taken 
by the English cruisers, after having escaped from the har- 
bour: from the pffipers on board of this ship tl)e ad|uii>| 
learned that the Biaarre, another frigate, bad sailed frutn 
thence pn the day of the disembarkation, and the Cuipete 
bad sucpessfuily followed her example. Ifosides the regu- 
lar approaches to the town, conducted by t)ie engineer^ 
under the immediate command apd inspection of general 
Amherst, divers batteries were rpised by ^ detachc4 
corps under brigadier Wo|fe, wbq exerted himself witly 
auiaziug activity, and grievous^ incommoded the eneniy, 
both of the town and shipping. On the twenty-first day 
ol'July the threegreat ships, the Entreprenant,Capricieua, 
aikd (Jelebre, were set on fire by a bomb-shell, and burnexf 
to ashes, so that none remaiped but the Prndent aii4 
Bieufaisant, ivhicb t^te admiral undertpo|^ to destroy. Fur 
this purpose, in the night between the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth days of the month, the boats of the squadroi| 
were in twp divisions detached into the harbour, unde 
the command of twp young captains, Eaforeyand Balfour 
They accordingly penetrated, in the dark, through a terri 
ble fire of cannon and musketry,, and boarded the enemy 
sword in hand. The Prudent, being egropnd, was set o« 
fire, and destroyed, but the Bieufaisant was towed out u 
tbe harbour in triumph. In the prosecution of the siegi^ 
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the admiral and general co-operated with remarkable har 
iiiuny; the former cheerfully assisting the latter with 
cannon and other implements; with detachments of ma- 
rines to maintain posts on shore, with parties of seamen 
to act as pioneers, and concur in working the guns and 
tnortars. The hre of the town was managed with equa) 
skill and activity, and kept up with great j)erseverance ; 
until, at length, their shipping being all taken and de- 
stroyed, the caserns® ruined in the two principal bastions, 
fiorty out of fifty-two pieces of cannon dismounted, broke. 
Of rendered unserviceable, and divers practicable breaches 
elFected, the governor, in a letter to Mr. Amherst, pru|iosed 
a capitulation on the same articles that were granted to 
the English at Port-Mahon, In answer to this proposal 
lie was given to understand, that he and his garrison must 
surrender themselves prisoners of war, otherwise he might 
next morning expect a general 9 ssault by the shipping 
under admiral Boscawen. The chevalier Drucuur, piqued 
at the severity of these terms, replied, that he would, 
rather than comply with them, stand an assault; bqt the 
commissary-general, and intendant of the colony, prer 
sented a petition from the traders and inhabitants of the 
place, in consequence of which he submitted. On the 
twenty-seventh day of July three companies of grenadiers, 
commanded by ma]or Farquhar, took possession of the 
western gate ; and brigadier Whitmore was detached into 
the town, to see the garrison lay down their arms, and 
deliver up their colours on the esplanade, and to post the 
necessary guanis on the stores, magazines, and ramparts, 
I'hus, at the expense of about four hundred men killed 
and wounded, the English obtained possession of the im- 
portant island of Cape-Breton, and the strong town of 
Louisbourg, in which the victors found two hundred and 
twenty-one pieces of cannon, with eighteen mortars, and 
a considerable quantity of stores and ammunition. I'he 
merchants and inhabitants were sent tp France in Fmglisl) 
bottoms ; but the garrison, together with the sea-nllicers 
niarines, and mariners, amounting in all to five thoiisana 
six hundred and thirty-seven prisoners, were transported 
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to England. Tbe loss of Louisbonrg was the more severely 
felt by the French king, as it had been attended wi<h 
the destruction of so many considerable ships and frigates, 
The particulars of this transaction were immediately 
brought to England, in a vessel despatched for that pur? 
pose, with captain Amherst, brother to the cummander| 
who was also intrusted with eleven pair of colours taken at 
Louisbourg ; these were, his majesty’s order, carried ii) 

pompous parade, escorted by detachments of horse and 
foot guards, with kettle-drums and trumpets, from the 
palace of Kensington to St. Paul’s cathedral, where they 
Itrere deposited as trophies, under a discharge of cannuii, 
and other noisy expressions of triumph and exultation. 
Indeed, the public rejoicings for the conquest of Louis- 
hourg were diffused tbmugh every part of the British do- 
piinions, and addresses of congratulation were presented 
to the king, by a gteat number of flourishing towns and 
corporations. 

After the reduction of Cape- Breton, some ships were 
detached, with a body of troops under the command of lieu- 
tenant-colonel lord Rollo, to take possession of the island 
of St. duhn, which also lies in tbe Gulf of St. Laurence, 
apd, by its fertility in com and cattle, bad, since the he- 
ginniqg of the war, supplied Quebec with cmisiderahle 
quantities of provision. It was likewise tfie asylum to which 
the Frepch neutrals of Apnapplis fled fur shelter from tlie 
English government ; and the retreat from whence they 
and the Indians used to make their sudden irruptions 
into Noya-Scotia, where they perpetrate,! the most in- 
human barbarities on tbe defenceless subjects of Great 
Britain. The number of Inhabitants amounted to four 
tliousand pne hundred, who submitted and brought in 
their arras ; then lord Rollo took possession of the gover- 
nor’s quarters, where he found several scalps of English- 
men, whom the sa.yages bad assassinated, in consequence 
of the encouragement they received from their French 
pat roDs and allies, who gratifled them with a certain pre- 
mium for every scalp they produced. The island was 
stocked with above ten thousand bead of black cattle, and 
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some of the farmers raised each twelve hundred bushels 
of com annually for the market of Quebec. 

ATTEMPT UPON TICONDEROGA. 

The joy and satisfaction arising from the conquest of 
Louisbourg and St. John, was not a little checked by ihe 
disaster which befel the main body of the British forces 
in America, under the immediate conduct of general Aber- 
crombie, who, as we have already observed, had proposed 
the reduction of the French forts on the Lakes Geoi^e and 
Champlain, as the chief objects of bis enterprise, with a 
view to secure the fron^er of the Britisb colonies, and open 
a passage for the future conquest of Canada. In the be- 
ginning of July bis forces, amounting to near seven thou- 
sand regular troops, and ten thousand provincials, em- 
barked on the Lake George, in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Champlain, on board of nine hundred bateaux, 
and one hundred and tbirty.five whale-boats, with pro- 
vision, artillery, and ammunition; several pieces of cannon 
being mounted on rafts to cover the purposed landing, 
which was ne;tt day effected without opposition. The 
general’s design was to invest Ticonderoga, a fort situated 
on a tongue of land, extending between Lake George and 
9 narrow gut that communicates with Lake Champlain. 
This fortification was, on three sides, surrounded with 
water, and in front nature had secured it with a morass. 
The English troops being disembarked, were immediately 
formed into three columns, and lygan their march to the 
enemy’s advanced post, consisting of one battalion, en- 
camp^ behind a breast-work of logs, which they now 
abandoned with precipitation, after having set them on 
6re, and burned their tents and iipidements. I1ie British 
forces continued their march in the same order; but the 
route lying through a thick wood that did not admit of 
any regidar progression or passage, and the guides proving 
extremely ignorant, the troops were bewildered, sind the 
columns broken by falling in one upon another. Lord 
Howe being advanced at the bead of the right ceiiira 
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eolumn, encountered a French detachment who had like- 
wise lost tlieir way in the retreat from the advanced post, 
and a warm skirmish ensuing, the enemy were routed 
with considerable loss, a pood number were killed, and 
one hundred and forty-eipbt were taken prisoners, in- 
cluding five officers. This petty advantage was dearly 
bought with the loss of lord Howe, who fell in the be- 
ginning of the action, unspeakably regretted as a young 
nobleman of the must promising taletits, who had distin- 
guished himself in a peculiar manner by his courage, ac- 
tivity, and rigid observation of military discipline, and had 
acquired the esteem and affection of the soldiery by his 
generosity, sweetness of manners, and engaging address. 
The general, perceiving the troops were greatly fatigued 
and disordered from want of rest and refreshment, thought 
it adviseable to march back to the landing-place, which 
they reached about eight in tfae moniing. Then he detached 
lieutenant-colonel Bradstreet, with one regular regiment, 
six companies of the Royal Americans, with the bateau- 
men, atm a body of rangers, to take possession of a saw- 
mill in the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga which the 
enemy had aitanduned. I'bis post being secured, the gene- 
ral advanced agalu towards Ticonderoga, where, he under- 
stood from the prisoners, the enemy had assembled eight 
battalions, with a body of Canadians and Indians, amount- 
ing in all to six thousand. These, they said, being en- 
camped before the fort, were employed in making a for- 
k midable intrenchment, where they intended to wait for 

a reinforcement of three thousand men, who had been 
detached under the command of M. de Levi, to make a 
diversion on the side of the Mohawk river but, upon 
intelligence of Mr. Abererombie's approach, were now re- 
called for the defence of Ticonderoga. This information 
determined the English general to strike, if possible, some 
decisive stroke before the junction could be effected. He, 
therefore, early next morning sent his engineer across the 
river on the opposite side of the fort, to reconnoitre the 
enemy's iiitrenclimeiits; and he re|torted that the works 
oeipg still unfiiiisbcd, might be attempted with a good 
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prospect of success. A disposition was made accordingly 
for the attack, and, after prooer guards had been left at 
the saw-niill and the landing-place, the whole army was 
put in motion. They advanced with great alacrity towards 
the intrenchment, which, however, they found altogether 
itnpractible. The breast-work was raised eight feet high, 
and the ground before it covered with an abbatis, oi 
felled trees, with their boughs pointing outwards, and 
projecting in such a manner as to render the intrench- 
ment almost inaccessible. Notwithstanding these dis- 
couraging difficulties, the British troops marched up to 
the assault with an undaunted resolution, and sustained a 
terrible fire without flinching. They endeavoured to cut 
their way through these embarrassments with their swords, 
and some of them even mounted the parapet ; but the 
enemy were so well covered, that they could deliberately 
direct their fire without the least danger to themselves; 
the carnage was therefore considerable, and the troops 
began to fall into confusion, after several repeated attacks, 
which lasted above four hours, under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. The general, by this time, saw 
plainly that no hope of success remained ; and, in order to 
prevent a total defeat, took measures for the retreat of the 
army, which retired unmolested to their former camp, with 
the loss of about eighteen hundred men killed or wounded, 
including a great number of officers. Every corps of regu- 
lar troops behaved, on this unfortunate occcasion, with re- 
markable intrepidity ; but the greatest loss was sustained by 
lord John Murray’s Highland regiment, of wMch above one 
half of the private men, and twenty-five officers, were either 
slain upon the spot, or desperately wounded. Mr. Aber- 
crombie, unwilliug to stay in the neighbourhood of the 
enemy with forces which bad received such a dispiriting 
check, retired to his bateaux, and re-embarking the troops, 
returned to the camp at Lake George, from whence he had 
taken his departure. Censure, which always attends mis- 
carriage, did not spare the character of this commander ; 
his attack was condemned as rash, and his retreat as pusil 
lanimous. In such case allowances must be made for the 
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peevishness of disappointment, and the clamour of con- 
nexion. How far Mr. Abercrombie acquitted himself in 
the duty of a general, we shall not pretend tn determine ; 
but if be could depend upon the courage and discipline of 
his forces, he surely had nothing to fear, after the action, 
from the attempts of the enemy, to whom be would have 
been superior in number, even though they had been 
Joined by the expected reinforcement : he might, therefore, 
have remained on the spot, in order to execute some other 
enterprise when he should be reinforced in bis turn ; fur 
general Amherst no sooner beard of bis disaster than he 
returned with the troops from Cape Breton to New Eng- 
land, after having left a strong garrison in Louisbourg. 
At the head of six regiments he began his march to Albany, 
about the middle of September, in order to join the forces 
on the lake, that--tbey might undertake some other service 
before the season should be exhausted. 

FORT FRONTENAC TAKEN AND DESTROYED 
BY THE ENGLISH. 

In the mean time, general Abercrombie had detached 
lieutenant-colonel Bradstreet, with a body of tbree thou- 
sand men, chiefly provincials, to execute a plan which 
this officer had formed against Cadaraqul, or Fort Fron- 
tenac, situated on the north side of the liver St. Laurence, 
/ust where it takes its origin from the Lake Ontario. To 
the side of this lake be penetrated with bis detachment, 
and embarking In some sloops and bateaux, provided for 
the purpose, landed within a mile of Fort Frontenac, the 
garrison of which, consisting of one hundred and ten men, 
with a few Indians, immediately surrendered at discretion. 
Considering the importance of this post, which, in a great 
measure, commanded the mouth of the river St. Laurence, 
and served as a magazine to the more southern castles, the 
French general was inexcusable for leaving it in such a 
defenceless condition. The fortification itself was incon- 
siderable and ill contrived; nevertheless, it contained 
sixty pieces of cannon, sixteen small mortars, with an 
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immense quantity of merchandise and provisions, deposited 
fi)!* the use of the French forces detached a^iiist brigadier 
Forbes, their western garrisons, and Indian allies, as well 
as for the subsistence of the corps commanded by M. de 
Levi, on bis enterprise against the Mohawk river. Mr Brad- 
street nut only reduced the fort without bloodshed, but 
also made himself master of all the enemy’s shipping on 
fhe lake, amohnthtg to nine armedi vessels, some of which 
carried eighteen g^ns. Two of these Mr. Bradstreet con- 
veyed to Oswego, whither he returned with his troops^ 
after he had destroyed Fort Frontenac, with all the ar- 
tillery, stores, provision, and merchandise which it con- 
tained. In consequence of this exploit, the French troops 
to the southward were exposed to the hazard of starving ; 
hut it is not easy to conceive the general’s reason for giving 
orders to abaialon and destroy a fort, which, if properly 
strengthened and sustained, might have rendered the 
English masters of the Lake Ontarioy and grievously 
harassed the enemyy both in their commerce, and expe- 
ditions to the westward. Indeed, great part of the Indian 
trade centered at Frontenac,- to which place the Indians 
annually repaired from all parts of America, some of them 
at the distance of a thousand nules, and here exchanged 
their furs for European commodities. So much did the 
French traders excel the English in the art of conciliating 
the affection of those savage tribes, that great part of 
them, in their yearly progress to this remote market, 
actually passed by the British settlement of Albany, in 
New York, where they might have been supplied with 
what articles they wanted, much more cheap than they 
could purchase them at Frontenac or Montreal; nay, the 
Fiench traders used to furnish themselves with those 
Very commodities from the merchants of New York, and 
found this traffic much more profitable than that of pro- 
curing the same articles from France, loaded with the 
expense of a tedious and dangerous navigation, from the 
sea to the source of the river St. Laurence. 
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BRIGADIER FORBES TAKES FORT DU QUESNE. 

In xll probability, tbe destruction of Frontenac facilitated 
the expedition against Fort du Quesne, intrusted to the con* 
duct of brigadier Forbes, who, with his little army, began 
his march in the beginning of July from Philadelphia for the 
river Ohio, a prodigious tract of country very little known, 
destitute of military roads, incumbored with mountains, 
morasses, and woods, that were almost impenetrable. It was 
<iot without incredible exertion of industry, that he pro- 
cured provbioDS and carriages fur this expedition, formed 
new roads, extended scouting parties, secured camps, and 
surmounted many other difficulties in the course of his 
tedious march, during winch he was also harassed by small 
detachments of the enemy’s Indians. Having penetrated 
with the main body as far as Ray's-Town, at the distance of 
ninety miles from Fort do Quesne, and advanced colonel 
Bouquet, with two thousand men, about fifty miles farther, 
to a place called Lyal-Heiining, this officer detached mqjur 
Grant, at tbe head of eight hundred men, to reconnoitre 
tbe fort and its out-works. The enemy perceiving him ap- 
proach t sent a body of troops against him, sufficient to sur- 
round his whole detachment ; a very severe action began, 
which tbe English maintained with their usual courage fur 
three hours, against cruel odds ; but at length, being over- 
powered by numbers, they were obliged to give way, and 
retired in disorder to Lyal-Henning, with the loss of 
about three hundred men killed or taken, including major 
Grant, who was carried prisoner to Fort du Quesne, and 
nineteen officers. Notwithstanding this mortifying check, 
brigadier Forbes advanced with tbe army, resolved to pro- 
secute bis operations with vigour ; but tbe enemy, dread- 
ing the prospect of a siege, dismantled and abandoned tbe 
fort, and retired down the river Ohio, to their settlements 
on the Mississippi. They quitted tbe fort on the twenty- 
fourth day of November, and next day it was possessed 
by the British forces. As for the Indians of this country, 
they seemed heartily to renounce their connexions with 
France, and be perfectly reconciled to the government of 
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Ills Britannic majesty. Brigatlier Forbes having repaired 
the I'ort, changed its name from Du Quesne to Pittsburgh, 
s«'cured it with a garrison of provincials, and concluded 
treaties of friendship and alliance with the Indian trilies. 
'i'lien he marched hack to Philadelphia, and in his retreat 
built a block-house, near Lyal-Henning, for the defence 
of Pennsylvania ; but he himself did not long survive these 
transactions, his constitution having been exhausted by the 
incredible fatigues of the service. — ^Thus have we given 
a particular detail of all the remarkable o|>eratiuns hy 
which this campaign was distinguished on the continent 
of America; the reader will be convinced, that notwith- 
standing the defeat of Ticonderoga, and the disaster of the 
advanced party in the neighbourhood of Fort du Quesne, 
the arms of Great Britain acquired many important ad- 
vantages; and, indeed, paved the way for the reduction of 
Quebec, and the conquest of all Canada. In the meat, 
time, the admirals Boscawen and Hardy, having left a 
considerable squadron at Halifax, in Nova-Scotia, returnea 
with four ships of the line to England, where they arrived 
in the beginning of November, after having given chase 
to six large French ships, which they descried to the 
westward of Scilly, but could nut overtake or bring to an 
engagement. 

The conquest of the French settlement in the river 
Senegal being deemed imperfect and incomplete, whilst 
France still kept possession of the island of Guree, the 
ministry of Great Britain resolved to crown the campaign 
in Africa with the reduction of that fortress. For this 
pur|)Ose commodore Keppel, brother to the earl of Albe- 
marle, was vested with the command of a squadron, con- 
sisting of four ships of the line, several frigates, two bomb* 
ketches, and some transports, having on board seven 
hundred men of the regular troops, commanded by colonel 
Worge, and embarked in the harbour of Cork in Ireland, 
from whence this whole armament took their departure on 
the eleventh day of November. After a tempestuous pas- 
sage, in which they touched at the isle of Teneriffe, they 
arrived at Guree in the Utter end of Decpuiber, apd tji^ 
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commodore made a disposition for attacking this island, 
which was remarkable strung by nature, but very indif- 
ferently fortified. Goree is a small barren island, extend- 
ing abcwt three quarters of a mile ia length, of a triangular 
form ; and on the sjutb-west side rising into a rocky hill, 
on which the paltry fort of Saint Michael is situated. 
There is another, still more inconsiderable, called St. Fran- 
cis, towards the other extremity of the island ; and several 
batteries were raised fuuund its sweep, mounted with 
about one hundred pieces of caonun, and four mortars. 
The French governor, M. de Saint Jeau, had great plenty 
•f ammunition, and his garrison amounted to about three 
hundred men, exclusive of as many negro inhabitants. The 
flat-bottomed boats, for disembarking the troops, being 
hoisted out, and disposed along-side of the different trans- 
ports, the commodore stationed his ships on the west side 
of the island, and the engagement began with a shell from 
one of the ketches. This was a signal for the great ships, 
which poured in their broadsides without intermissiuit, 
and the fire was returned with equal vivacity frum all 
the batteries of the island. In the course of the action 
the cannonading from the ships became so severe and 
terrible that the French garrison deserted their quarters, 
in spite of all the efforts of the governor, who acquitted 
himself like a man of lionour ; but he was obliged to strike 
bis colours, and surrender at discretion, after a short but 
warm dispute, in which the loss of the British commodore 
did not exceed one hundred men killed and wounded. The 
success of the day was the more extraordinary, as the 
French garrison had not lost a man, except one negro 
killed by the bursting of a bomb-shell, and the number of 
their wounded was very inconsiderable. While the attack 
lasted, the opposite shore of the continent was lined with 
a concourse of negroes, assembled to view the combat, 
who expressed their sentiments and surprise in loud cla- 
mour and uncouth gesticulations, and seemed to ne im- 
pressed with awe and astonishment at the power and exe- 
cution of the British squadron. The French colours being 
struck, as a signal of submission, the commodore seut a 
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detachment of marines on shore, who disarmed the gar- 
rison, and hoisted the British fla^ upon the castle of 
St. Michael. In the mean time, the governor and the 
rest of the prisoners were secured among the shipping. 
Thus the important island of Goree fell into the hands of 
the English, together with two trading vessels that chanced 
to he at anchor jn the road, and stores, money, and mer- 
chandise, to the value of twenty thousand pounds. Part 
of the troops being left in garrison at Qoree, under the 
command of major Newton, together with three sloops for 
his service, the squadron being watered and refreshed 
from the continent, that part of which is governed by one 
pf the Jalof kings, and the prisoners, with their baggage, 
being dismissed in three cartel ships to France, the com- 
modore set sail for Senegal, and reinforced Fort Louis 
with the rest of the troops, under colonel Worge, whp 
was at this juncture favopred with a visit by the king of 
Legibelli ; but very little palps were taken to dismiss tbjs 
potentate in good humour, or maintain the disposition he 
professed to favour the commerce of Great Britain. True 
it is, he was desirous of engaging the English in his quar- 
nds with some neighbouring nations ; and such engage- 
ments were cautiously and politically avoided, because It 
was the interest of Great Britain to be upon good terms 
with every .African prince who pould pfopapte &ii<l exten(| 
the commerce of her subjects. 

SHIPWRECK OP CAPTAIN BARTON. 

Commodore Kbppbl havipg reduced Goree, and reiq- 
fomed the garrison of Senegal, retumeil to Epgiand, where 
all bis ships arrived, after a ycry tempestuous voyage, in 
which the squadron had been dispersed. This expedition, 
however successful in the main, was attended with one 
misfortune, the loss of the Lichfield ship of war, comr 
nianded by captain Barton, which, tt^Hber with one 
transport and a bomb-tender, was wrecked on the coast of 
Barbery, about nine leagues to the northward of Safiy, in 
the dominions of Morocco. One hundred and thirty men, 
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^nciiiding sereral officers, perished on this occasion ; but 
the captain and the rest of the company, t» the number 
4>f two hundred and twenty, made shift to react! tbe shore, 
where they ran the risk of starving, and were cnteliy used 
iby the natives, although a treaty of peace at that time 
subsisted between Great Britain and Morocco ; nay, they 
were even enslaved by tbe emperor, who detained them 
in captivity until they were ransomed by tbe British go- 
vernment: so little dependence can be placed on the faith 
of such barbarian princes, with whom it is even a disgrace 
for any civilized nation to be in alliance, whatever com- 
mercial advantages may arise from the connexion. 

GALLANT EXPLOIT OF CAPTAIN TYRREL. 

The incidents of tbe war that happened in the West 
i ndies, during these occurrences, may be reduced to a small 
eompass. Nothing extraordinary was achieved in the 
neighbourhood of Jamaica, where admiral Coates com- 
manded a small squadron, from which he detached cruisers 
iccasionally for the protection of tbe British commerce ; 
aud at Antigua the trade was effectually secured by the 
viligance of captain Tyrrel, whose courage and activity 
were equal to his conduct and circumspection. In the 
month of March, this gentleman, with bis own ship tbe 
Buckingham, and the Cambridge, another of the line, 
demolished a fort on the island of Martinique ; and de- 
stroyed four privateers riding under its protection ; but his 
valour appeared much more conspicuous in a subsequent 
engagement, which happened in the month of November. 
Being detached on a cruise in his own ship, the Bucking- 
ham, commodore Moore, who commanded at tbe Lee- 
ward Islands, he fell in with the Weazle sloop, commanded 
oy captain Boles, between the blands of Montserrat and 
Guadaloupe, and immediately discovered a fleet of nineteen 
sail, under convoy of a French ship of war carrying se- 
venty-four cannon, and two large frigates. Captain Tyrrel 
immediately gave chase with all the sail he could carry, 
and the Weazle muning ciose to the enemy, received a 
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whole broadside from the large ship, which, however, she 
sustained without much damage; nevertheless, Mr. Tyrrel 
ordered her commander to keep aloof, as he could not be 
supposed able to bear the shock of large metal, and ht 
himself prepared for the engagement. The enemy’s large 
ship, the Florissant, though of much greater force thau 
the Buckingham, instead of lying-to for his coming up, 
made a running fight with her stem-chase, while the two 
frigates annoyed him in his course, sometimes raking him 
fore and aft, and sometimes lying on his quarter. At 
length he came along-side of the Florissant, within pistol 
shut, and poured in a whole broadside, which did consider- 
able execution. The salutation was returned with equal 
vivacity, and a furious engagement ensued. Captain Tyrrel 
was wounded in the face, and lost three fingers of his 
right hand ; so that, being entirely disabled, he was obliged 
to delegate the command of the ship to his first lieutenant, 
Mr. Marshal, who continued the battle with great gal- 
lantry until he lost his life: then the charge devolved to the 
second lieutenant, who acquitted himself with equal ho- 
nour, and sustained a desperate fight against three ships 
of the enemy. The officers and crew of the Buckingham 
exerted themselves with equal vigour and deliberation, 
and captain Troy, who commanded a detachment of ma- 
rines on the poop, plied his small arms so effectually, as 
to drive the French from their quarters. At length, con- 
fusion, terror, and uproar, prevailing on board the Floris- 
sant, her firing ceased, and her colours were hauled down 
about twilight; but her commander perceiving that the 
Buckingham was to<» much damaged in her rigging fp 
pursue in any hope of success, ordered all his sails to;be 
set, and fled in the dark with his two consorts. Nothing 
but this circumstance could have prevented a British slpp 
of sixty- five guns, indifferently manned in respect to num- 
ber, from taking a French ship of the line, mounted with 
seventy-four pieces of cannon, provided with seven hundred 
men, and assisted by two large frigates, one of thirty-eight 
guns, and the other wanting two of this number. The 
loss of the Buckingham, in this action, did not exceed 
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twenty men killed and wounded ; whereas the number o. 
the slain on board the Florissant did not fall short ofon;: 
hundred and eighty, and that of her wounded is said to 
have exceeded three hundred. She was Sfl disabled in her 
hull, that she could hardly be kept afloat until she reached 
Martinique, where she was repaired; and the largest fri- 
gate, together with the loss of forty men, received such 
iainage as to be for some time quite unserviceable. 

transactions in the east indies. 

In the East Indies the transactions of the war were 
chequered with a variety of success ; but, on the whole, 
the designs of the enemy were entirely defeated. The 
french comniander, &f, de Bussy, had, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred aqd flfty-six, quarrelled with Sa- 
iabatzing, viceroy of Decaq, because this last would not 
put him in possession of the foftress of Golcondq. In the 
eourse of the next year, whjle the English forces were 
employed iq Bengal, M. de Bussy made himself master 
pf the* British f^actories of Inf^raqi, B^indermalanka, and 
Vizagapatam, and the reduction of this Iqst left the enemy 
in possession of the whole coast of Corotnaqdel, from Gan- 
jam to Massulapatam. While a body qf the English 
pompqny's foreps, under captqin Caillaud, endeavoured to 
Induce the important fortress and town of Madura, the 
French, under M. D'Anteuil, invegted T richinopo)y. Cail- 
jaud no sqoner received intelligence of the danger to which 
this place w*s exposed, than he hastened to its relief, and 
pbliged the enemy to abandon the si^. Then he returned 
po Madura, and, after an unsuccessful assault, made him- 
Self master of it by capitulation. During these transac- 
tions colonel Forde made an attempt upon the fort of 
Nelloure, q strong place, at the distance of twenty-four 
piiles from Madras, but miscarried; and this was also the 
fate of an expedition against Wandewash, undertaken by 
polonel Aldercron. The first was repulsed in storming 
the place, the other was anticipated by the French army, 
which marched from Pondicherry to the relief of the gar- 
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rison. The French king bad sent a considerable reinforce, 
ment to the Eiast Indies, under the command of general 
Lally, an officer of Irish extraction, together with such a 
number of ships as rendered the squadron of M. d’Apcb4 
superior to that of admiral Pucoqke, who bad succeeded 
admiral Watson, lately deceased, in the command of the 
English squadron stationed on the coast of £k>romandel, 
which, in the beginning of this year, was reinforced from 
England with several ships, under the direction of com- 
modore Steevens. Immediately after this junction, which 
was effected in the road of Madras on the twenty-fourth 
day of March, admiral Pococke, who had already signalized 
himself by his courage, vigilance, and conduct, sailed to 
.wiudward, with a view to intercept the French squadron, 
of which he had received intelligence. In two days he 
.descried in the road of fort St. David the enemy’s fleet, 
consisting pf nine ships, which immediately stood out to 
fiea, and formed the line of battle a-head. The admiral took 
ithe same precaution, and hearing. down .upon M. d’Apch^, 
the engagement began about thr^e in the afternoon. The 
french commodore, having sustained a warm action for 
about two hours, bore away with his whole fleet, and 
.btuiig joined by two ships, formed a line of battle again to 
Jeeward. Admiral fococke’s own ship, and some othei^ 
feing greatly damaged in their masts and rigging, two 
.of his captains ha.ving misbeha^-ed in the action, and night 
.coming on, he did not think it advjseable to pursue them 
.with all the sail he could carry ; but, nevertheless, he fol- 
lowed them at a proper distance, standing to the south- 
west, in order to maintain the weather-gage, in case he 
should be able to renew the action in the morning. In 
.this expectation, however, he was disappointed; the 
enemy showed uo lights, nor made apy signals that could 
Jje observed ; and in the morning not the least vestige of 
.them appeared. Mr. Pococke, on the supposition that 
thay bad weathered them in the night, endeavoured to 
work up after him to windward; but finding he lost 
ground consider^ly, he dropped anchor about three 
leagues to the northward of Sadras, and received iutel- 
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licence from the chief of that settlement, that one of the 
largest French ships, having been disabled in the engage- 
ment, was run ashore to the southward of Alemparve, where 
their whole squadron lay at anchor. Such was the issue 
of the first action between the English and French squad- 
rous in the East Indies, which, over and above the loss of 
a capital ship, is said to have cost the enemy about five 
hundred men, whereas the British admiral did not lose 
one-fifth part of that number. Being dissatisfied with 
the behaviour of three captains, be, on bis return to Ma- 
dras, appointed a coiirUmartiai to enquire into their con- 
duct ; two were dismissed from the service, and the third 
was sentenced to lose one year’s rank as a post-captain. 

In the mean time Mr. L^ly had disembarked his troops 
at Pondicherry, and taking the field, immediately invested 
the fort of St. David, while the squadron blocked it up by 
sea. Two English ships being at anchor in the road when 
the enemy arrived, their captains seeing no possibility of 
escaping, ran them on shore, set them on fire, and retired 
with their men into the fortress, which, however, was iq 
a few days surrendered. A much more resolute defence 
was expected firom the courage and conduct of Major Polier, 
who commanded the garrison. When he arrived at Madras 
he was subjected to a court of enquiry, which acquitted 
him of cowardice, but were of opinion that the place might 
have held out much longer, and tliqt the terms oq which 
it surrendered were shameful, as the enemy were nut ^en 
niasters of the outward covered way, as they had made no 
breach, and bad a wet ditch to fill up and pass, before 
the town could have been properly assaulted. Polier, iq 
order to wipe off this disgrace, desired to serve as a vo- 
lunteer with colonel Draper, and was mortally wounded 
in a sally at the siege of Madras. Admiral Pococke having, 
to the best of his power, repaired his shattered ships, set 
sail again on the tenth of May, in order to attempt the 
relief of fort St. David's ; bqt, notwithstanding bis utmost 
endeavours, be could not reach it in time to be of any ser- 
vice. On the thirtieth day of the month he came in sight 
of Pondicherry, from whence the Fimicb squadron stood 
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away early next morning, nor was it in his power to come 
up with them, though he made all possible efforts for that 
purpose. Then receiving intelligence that fort St. David’s 
was surrendered to the enemy, he returned again to Ma- 
dras, in order to refresh his squadron. On the twenty-fifth 
day of July, be sailed a third time in quest of M. d’Apchd, 
and in two days perceived bis squadron, consisting of eight 
ships of the line, and a frigate, at anchor in the road of 
Pondicherry. They no sooner descried him advancing than 
they stood out to sea as before, and he continued to chase, 
in hopes of bringing them to an engagement ; but all his 
endeavours proved fruitless till the third day of August, 
when, having obtained the weather-gage, he bore down 
upon them in order of battle. The engagement began 
with great impetuosity on both sides ; but in little mure 
than ten minutes M. d'Apcb4 set bis fore-sail, and bore 
away, his whole squadron following his example, and main- 
taining a running fight in a veiy irregular line. The British 
admiral then hoisted the signal for a general chase, which 
the enemy perceiving, thought proper to cut away their 
boats, and crowd with all the sail they could carry. They 
escaped, by favour of the night, into the road of Pondi- 
cherry, and Mr. Pococke anchored with his squadron off 
Carical, a French settlement, having thus obtained an 
undisputed victoiy, with the loss of thirty men killed, and 
one hundred and sixteen wounded, including commodore 
Steevens and captain Martin, though their wounds were 
not dangerous. The number of killed and wounded on 
board the French squadron amounted, according to report, 
to five hundred and forty; and their fleet was so much 
damaged, that in the beginning of September their com- 
modore sailed for the island of Bourbon, in the same lati- 
tude with Madagascar, in order to refit; thus leaving the 
command and sovereignty of the Indian seas to the English 
admiral, whose fleet, from the beginning of this campaign, 
had been much inferior to the French squadron in number 
of ships and men, as well as in weight of metal. 

Mr. Lally having reduced Cuddalore and fort St. Da- 
vid’s,^ resolved to extort a sum of money from the kiiig 
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of Tanjour, on pretence that, in the kst war, he had 
{[ranted an obligation to the French governor for a cer- 
tain sum, which had never been paid. Lally accordingly 
inarched with a body of three thousand men into the do- 
minions of Tanjour, and- demanded seventy-two 'lacks d 
rU|iee8. This extravagant demand being rejected, he 
plundered Nagalre, a trading town on the sea-coast, and 
afterwards invested the^ capital; but after be had prose- 
cuted the siege ontii s’ breach was made, his provisions 
and ammnnition beginning to fail^ several vigorous sallies 
Being made by the foroes of the king of Tanjour, and the 
place well defended by European gunners, sent from the 
English garrison at Tricbinopoly, be found himself obliged 
to raise the siege,' ahd retreat with precipitation, leaving 
bis cannon behind. He arrived at Carical about the middife 
of August, and fr6m thence retired to Pondicherry towards 
the end of September: He afterwards cantoned his troops 
in the province of Arcot, entered the city without oppcH- 
sition, and began to make preparations for the siege of 
Madras, which shali be recorded among the incidents of 
the succeeding year. In the mean time, the land*forces 
Ueloiiging to the East-lndia company were so much nub- 
numbered by the reinfbrcements which arrived with 
Mr Lally, that they could nut pretend to keep the field, 
hut were obliged to remain on the defensive, and provide 
as well as they could for the security of furt St. George, 
and the other settlements in that part of India. 

TRANSACTIONS ov The CONTINENT op EUROPE. 

Having particularized the eventis of the war which 
dUlinguish^ this yearin America, Africa, and Asia— those 
remote scenes in which the interest of Great Britain was 
immediately and intimately concerned— it now remains 
to record' the incidents of the military operations in Ger- 
many, supported British subsidiesy and enforced by 
British troops-, to favour the abominable designs of an 
ally, from whose solitary friendship the British nation can 
Bever reap any solid benefit ; and to defend a foreign ele 
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tor, in whose behalf she had already lavished an immen- 
sity of treasure. Notwithstanding the bloodshed and 
ravages which had signalized the former campaign, the 
mutual losses of the belligerent powers, the incredible ex- 
pense of money, the difficulty of recruiting armies thinned 
by sword and distemper, the scarcity of forage and pro- 
vision, the distresses of Saxony in particular, and the ca- 
lamities of war, which desolated the greatest part of the 
empire, no proposition of peace was hinted by either of 
the parties concerned ; but the powers at variance seemed 
to be ex 2 isperated against each other with the most im- 
placable resentment. Jarring interests were harmonized, 
old prejudices rooted up, inveterate jealousies assuaged, 
and even inconsistencies reconciled, in connecting the 
confederacy which was now formed and established against 
the king of Prussia ; and, on the other hand, the king of 
Great Britain seemed determined to employ the whole 
power and influence of bis crown in supporting this luo- 
uarch. Yet the members of the grand confederacy were 
differently actuated by disagreeing motives, which, in the 
sequel, operated for the preservation of his Prussian ma- 
jesty, by preventing the full exertion of their united 
strength. The empress-queen, over and above her desire 
of retrieving Silesia, which was her primary aim, gave way 
to the suggestions of personal hatred and revenge, to the 
gratification of which she m.ay be said to have sacrificed, 
in some measure, the interests of her family, as well :is 
the repose of the empire, by admitting the natural euemies 
of her house into the Austrian Netherlands, and inviting 
them to invade the dominions of her cu-estates with a 
formidable army. France, true to her old political maxims, 
wished to see the house of Austria weakened by the divi- 
sions in the empire, which she accordingly fomented: for 
this reason it could nut be her interest to effect the ruin 
of the house of Brandenhurgh ; and therefore she had, no 
doubt, set bounds to the pn>secution of her schemes in 
concert with the court of Vienna; but her designs against 
Hanover amounted to absolute conquest: in pursuance of 
these, she sent an army of one hundred aivd twenty thuu- 
Vou. V. U 
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sand men across the Rhine, instead of four and twenty 
thousand, which she had engaged to furnish by the ori* 
ginal treaty with the empress-queen of Hungary, who is 
said to have shared in the spoils of the electorate. The 
czarina, by co-<^>efating with the bouses of Bourbon and 
Austria, gratified her personal disgust towards the Prus- 
sian monarch, augmented her finances by considerable 
subsidies from both, and perhaps amused herself witb the 
hope of obtaining as establishment in the German empire ; 
but whether she wavered in her own sentiments, or her 
ministry fluctuated between the promises of France and the 
presents of Great Britain, certain it is^ her forces bad not 
acted with vigour in Pomerania; and bergeneral Apraxin, 
instead of prosecuting his advantage,, had retreated im- 
mediately after the Prussians miscarried in their attack. 
He was indeed disgraced, and tried fi>r having thus retired 
without orders; but in all prcd>ability, this trial was no 
other than a farce, acted to amuse the other confederates 
while the empress of Russia gained time to deliberate 
upon the oflers that were made, and determine with regard 
to the advantages or disadvantages that might accrue to 
her from persevering in the engagements which she had 
contracted As for the Swedes, although they had been 
instigated to hostilities against Prussia by the intrigues of 
France, and flattered with hopes of retrieving Pomerania, 
they prosecuted the war in such a dispirited and ineffectual 
manner, as plainly proved that ekber the ancient valour 
of that people was extinct, or that the nation was not 
heartily engaged in the quarrel. 

When the Russian general Apraxin retreated from 
Pomerania, marescbal Lebwald, w^ commanded the Pru»> 
sians in that country, was left at liberty to turn bis arms 
against the Swedes, and accordingly drove them before 
him almost without opposition. By the beginning of 
January they bad evacuated all Prussian Pomerania, and 
Lehwald invaded their dominions in bis turn. He, in a 
little time, made himself master of all Swedish Pome- 
rania except Stralsund and the isle of Rugen, and pos- 
Mssed binwelf of several magazines whidi the enemy bad 
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erected. The Austrian army, after their defeat at Breslau, 
had retired into Bohemia, where they were cantoned, tlie 
head-quarters being fixed at Koninsgratz. The king of 
Prussia having cleared all his part of Silesia, except the 
town of Schweidnitz, which he circumscribed with a 
blockade, sent detachments from his army cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Breslau, to penetrate into the Aus- 
trian or southern part of Silesia, where they surprised 
Troppau and Jaggernsdorf, while he himself remained 
at Breslau, entertaining his officers with concerts of music. 
Not that he suffered these amusements to divert his at- 
tention from subjects of greater importance. He laid 
Swedish Pomerania under contribution, and made a fresh 
demand of five hundred thousand crowns from the elec- 
torate of Saxony. Having received intimation that the 
duke of Mecklenbourg was employed in providing ma- 
gazines for the French army, he detached a body of troops 
into that country, who not only secured the magazines, 
but levied considerable contributions; and the duke re- 
tired to Lubcck, attended by the French minister. The 
states of Saxony having proved a little dilatory in obeyiiig 
his Prussian majesty’s injunction, received a second in- 
timation, importing that they should levy and deliver 
within a certain time, eighteen thousand recruits for his 
army, pay into the hands of his commissary one year’s 
revenue of the electorate in advance; and L.eipsic was 
taxed with an extraordinary subsidy of eight hundred 
thousand crowns, on pain of military execution. The states 
were immediately convoked at Leipsic in order to deli- 
berate on these demands ; and the city being unable to 
pay such a considerable sum, the Prussian troops began 
to put their monarch’s threats in execution. He justified 
these proceedings, by declaring that the en^my had prac- 
tised the same violence and oppression on the territories 
of his allies ; but how the practice of his declared enemies, 
in the countries which they had invaded and subdued in 
common course of war, should justify him in pillaging 
and oppressing a people with whom neither he nor his 
allies were at wai, it is nut easy to conceive. As little 
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can we reconcile this conduct to the character of a prince, 
assuming: the title of protector of the protestant religion, 
which is the established faith among those very Saxons 
who were subjected to such grievous impositions ; impo> 
sitions the more grievous and unmerited, as they had 
never taken any share in the present war, but cautiously 
avoided every step that might be construed into provo> 
cation, since the king of Prussia declared they might de* 
pend upon bis protection. 

STATE OF THE ARMIES ON THE CONTINENT. 

BaroRB we proceed to enumerate the events of the 
campaign, it may be necessary to inform the reader, that 
the forces brought into the field by the empress-queen of 
Hungary, and the states of the empire, the czarina, the 
kings of France and Sweden, fell very little short of three 
hundred thousand men ; and all these were destined to 
act against the king of Prussia and the elector of Hanover. 
In up(M>sition to this formidable confederacy, bis Prus- 
sian majesty was, by the subsidy from England, the 
spoils of Saxony, and the revenues of Brandenbourg, en- 
abled to maintain an army of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand men: while the elector of Hanover assembled a body 
f sixty thousand men, composed of his own elector^ 
troops, with the auxiliary mercenaries of Hesse-Cassel, 
Buckebourg, Saxe-gotha, and Brunswick Wulfenbuttel, all 
of them maintained by the pay of Great Britain. At this 
juncture, indeed, there was no other fund for their sub. 
sistence, as the countries of Hanover and Hesse were pos- 
sessed by the enemy, and in the former the government 
was entirely changed. 

THE FRENCH KING CHANGES THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF HANOVER. 

In the month of December in the preceding year, w 
farmer of the revenues from Paris arrived at Hanover, 
where be established bis office, in order to act by virtue 
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of puwers from one John Faidy, to whom the Frem-h 
king granted the direction, receipt, and administration )(f 
all the duties and revenues of the electorate, '1 his di- 
rector was, by a decree of the council of state, empowered 
to receive the revenues, not only of Uanover, but also 
of all other countries that should be subjected to bis most 
Christian majesty in the .course of the campaign; to re- 
move the receivers who had been employed in any past 
of the direction, receipt, and admuustration of the duties 
and revenues of Hanover, and appoint others in their 
room. The French king, by the same decree, ordained, 
that all persons who bad been intrusted under the pre- 
ceding government with titles, papers, accounts, registers, 
or estimates, relating to the administration of the re- 
venues, should communicate them to dobn Faidy, or his 
attornies; that the magistrates of the towns, districts, 
and commonalties, as well as those who directed the adnu- 
iiistration of particular states and provinces, should de- 
liver to the said John Faidy, or bis attornies, the produce 
of six years of the duties and revenues belonging to the 
said towns, districts, and provinces, reckoning frosi tlte 
first of January in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-cue, together with an authentic account of the 
sums they had paid during that term to the preceding 
sovereign, and of the charges necessarily incurred. It ap- 
pears from the nature of this decree, which was dated on 
the eighteenth day of October, that immediately after the 
conventions of Closter-Seven and Bremenwoiden,^ the 
court of Versailles had determined to change the govern- 
ment and system of the electorate, contrary to an express 
article of the capitulation granted to the city ^f Ha- 
nover, when it surrendered on the ninth 4>y of August ; 
and that the crown of France intended to take advautage 
of the cessation of arms, in seiziug places and provinces 
which were not yet subdued ; for, the decree above- 
mentioned tbe administration of .John Faidy extended 
to the countries which might hereafter be conquered. 
With what regard to justice, then, could tbe French go- 
' vernment charge tbe elector of Hanover with the in- 
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fraction of articles? or what respect to good faith and 
humani^ did the duke de Richelieu observe, in the order 
issued from Zell, towards the end of the year, importing, 
that as the treaty made with the country of Hanover bad 
been rendered void by the violation of ^e articles signed 
at Closter-Seven, all the effects belonging to the officers, 
or others, employed in the Hanoverian army, should be 
confiscate for t^ use of bis most Christian majesty? 

The landgrave pf Hesse-Cassel, being desirous of avert- 
ing a like storm from his dominions, not only promised 
to renounce all connexion with the kings of Great Britain 
and Prussia, but even solicited the court of France to re- 
ceive him among the number of its dependents ; for, on 
the eighteenth day of October, the minister of the due 
de Deuxponts, delivered at Versailles, in the name of the 
landgrave, tne plan of a treaty founded on the following 
conditions: the landgrave, after having expressed an ar- 
dent desire of attaching himself wholly to France, pro- 
nosed these articles : That be should enter into no engage- 
ment against the king and bis allies ; and give no assist- 
Hiice, directly or indirectly, to the enemies of bis majesty 
and bis allies : that he should never give his vote, in the 
general or particular assemblies of the empire, against 
Iiis majesty’s interest ; but, on the contrary, employ his 
Interest, jointly with France, to quiet ^e troubles of the 
empire: that,' for this end, his tioops, which had served 
ill the Hanoverian army, should engage in the service of 
p'rance, on condition that they should not act in the 
present war against his Britannic majesty : that, imme- 
diately after the ratification of the treaty, his most Chris- 
tian majesty should restore the dominions of the landgrave 
in the same condition they were in when subdued by the 
french forces: that these dominions should be exempted 
from all further contributions, either in money, corn, 
forage, wood, or cattle, though already imposed on the 
Mbjects of Hesse ; and the French troops pay for all the 
provision with which they might be supplied ; in which 
case the landgrave should exact no toll for warlike stores, 
provisions, or other articles of that nature, which might 
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pa-ss through his dominions: that the king of France 
should guarantee ail his estates, all the rights of the house 
of Hesse-Cassei, particularly the act of assurance signed 
by his son, the hereditaiy prince, with regard to religion ; 
use his interest with the emperor and the empress-queeu, 
that, in consideration of the immense losses and damages 
his most serene highness had suffered since the French 
invaded bis country, and of the great sums be should lose 
with England in arrears and subsidies by this accommo- 
dation, be might be excused from furnishing bis contin- 
gent to the army of the empire, as well as from paying the 
Roman months granted by the diet of the empire; and if, 
in resentment of this convention, the states of his serene 
highness should be attacked, his most Christian majesty 
should afford the most speedy and effectual succours. 
'I hese proposals will speak for themselves to the reader's 
apprehension; and if he is not blinded by the darkest 
mists of prejudice, exhibit a clear and distinct idea of a 
genuine German ally. The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
had been fed with the good things of England, even in 
time of peace, when bis friendship could not avail, nor 
his aversion prejudice the interests of Great Britain ; but 
he was retained in that season of tranquillity as a friend, 
on whose services the most implicit dependence might 
he placed in any future storm or commotion. How far 
he merited this confidence aud favour might have been 
determined by reflecting on his conduct during the former 
war: in the course of which his troops were hired to 
the king of Great Britain and his enemies alternately, 
as the scale of convenience happened to preponderate. 
SiiR'e the cummeiicement of the present troubles, he 
had acted as a mercenary to Great Britain, although he 
was a principal in the dispute, and stood connected with 
her designs by solemn treaty, as well as by all the ties 
of gratitude and honour; but now that the cause of 
Hanover seemed to be on the decline, and bis own domi- 
nions had suffered by the fate of the war, he not only ap- 
peared willing to abandon his benefactor and ally, but 
even sued to be etilisted in the service of his adversary. 
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Thu intended defection, was, however, prevented by • 
sudden turn of fortune, which he could nut possibly fore, 
see ; and bis troops continued to act in conjunction with 
the Hanoverians. 

TREATY BETWEEN THE FRENCH KING AND 
THE DUKE OP BRUNSWICK. 

The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was nut singular in 
making such advances to the French monarch. The 
duke of Brunswick, still more nearly connected with the 
king of Great Britain, used such uncoumiun expedition 
in detaching himself from the tottering fortune of Ha- 
nover, that in ten days after the convention uf Closter- 
Seven be had concluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna 
aud Versailles; so that the negotiation must have been 
begun before that cunveution took place. On the twentieth 
day of September his minister at Vienna, by virtue uf full 
powers from the duke uf Brunswick, accepted and signed 
the conditions which the French king and his Austrian ally 
thought proper to impose. These imported, that his must 
Christian majesty should keep possession of the cities uf 
Bi'unswick and Wulfenbuttel during the war, and make 
use of the artillery, arms, and military stores deposited in 
their arsenals; that the duke’s forces, on their return 
from the camp of the duke of Cumberland, should be dis- 
banded and disarmed ; and take an oath, that they should 
not, during the present w^r, serve against the king or 
bis allies : that the duke should be permitted to maintain 
a battalion of foot, and two squadrons of horse, fur the 
guard uf his person and castjes ; but the regulations made 
by marescbal Richelieu aiuj the intendaiit uf bis army 
should subsist on their present footing; that the duke 
should furnish his contingent in muuey and troops, agree- 
ably to the laws of the empire : that bis forces should 
immediately join those which the Germanic body had as. 
sembled ; and that be should order his minister at Ratis- 
liun to vote conformably to the resolutions of the diet, 
approved and conAi n «d by the emperor. I n coiisideruiiuu 
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of all these concessions, the duke was restored to the 
favour of the French king, who graciously promised that 
neither his revenues nor bis treasure should be touched, 
iivr the administration of justice invaded ; and that no 
thing further should be demanded, but winter-quarters 
for the regiments which should pass that season in the 
country of Brunswick. How scrupulously soever the duke 
might have intended to observe the articles of this treaty, 
bis intentions were frusUnted by the conduct of bis bro- 
ther prince Ferdinand, who, being invested with the com- 
mand of the Hanoverian army, and ordered to resume 
the operations of war against the enemy, detained the 
troops of Brunswick, as well as his nephew the hereditary 
prince, notwithstanding the treaty which bis brother bad 
signed, and the injunctions which he bad laid upon his 
sun to quit the army, and made a tour to Holland. The 
duke wrote an expostulatory letter to prince Ferdinand, 
pathetically complaining that he had seduced his troops^ 
decoyed his son, and disgraced his family ; insisting upon 
the prince’s pursuing his journey, as well as upon the re- 
turn of the troops: and threatening, in case of non-com- 
pliance, to. use other means that should be more effectual. 
[5ee note F, at the end of thi$ F6l.'\ Notwithstanding 
this warm remonstrance, prince Ferdinand adhered to his 
plan. He detained the troops and the hereditaiy prince, 
who, being fund of the service, in a little time signalized 
himself by very extraordinary acts of bravery and con- 
duct ; and means were found to reconcile his father to 
measures that expressly contradicted bis engagements with 
the courts of Vienna and Versailles. 

DECREE OF THE AULIC COUNCIL. 

The defeat of the French army at Rosbacb, and the re- 
treat of the Russians firum Pomerania, had entirely changed 
the fkce of affairs in the empire. The French king was 
soon obliged to abandon his conquests on that side of the 
Rhine, and bis threats sounded no longer terrible in the 
ears of the Hanoverian and Prussian allies. As little for^ 
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midable were the deiiunciatioQS of the emperor, wholiad, 
by a decree of the Aulic council, communicated to the diet 
certain mandates, issued in the month of August in the 
preceding yeAr, on pain of the ban of the empire, with avo- 
catory letters annexed, against the king of Great Britain, 
elector of Hanover, and the other princes acting in concert 
with the king of Prussia. The French court likewise pub- 
lished a virulent memorial, after the convention of Closter- 
Seven had been violated, and set aside, drawing an in- 
vidious parallel between the conduct of the French king 
and the proceedings of his Britannic majesty; in which 
the latter is taxed with breach of faith, and ^most every 
meanness that could staiu the character of a monarch. 
In answer to the emperor's decree, and this virulent 
charge, baron Gimmengen, the electoral minister of 
Brunswick-Lunenbourg, presented to the diet, in Novem- 
ber, a long memorial, recapitulating the important ser- 
vices his sovereign had done the house of Austria, and 
the ungrateful returns be bad reaped, in the queen’s re- 
fusing to assist him, when his dominions were threatened 
with an invasion. He enumerated many instances in 
which she bad assisted, encouraged, and even joined the 
enemies of the electorate, in contempt of her former en- 
gagements, and directly contrary to the constitution of 
the empire. He refuted every article of the charge which 
the French court had brought against him in their viru- 
lent libel, retorted the imputations of perfidy and ambition, 
and with respect to France, justified every particular of 
his own Conduct. 

BREMEN TAKEN AND RETAKEN. 

While the French and Hanoverian amues remained 
n their winter-quarters, the former at Zell, and the latter 
at Lunenbourg, divers petty enterprises were executed 
by detachments with various success. The Hanoverian 
genera! Juncheim, having taken post at Halherstadt and 
Quedlimbourg, from whence he made excursions even to 
the gates of Brunswick, and kept the French army in 
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continual tklarm, was visited by a large body of the enemy, 
who com])eUed him to retii'e to Achersleben, committ^ 
great excesses in the town of Halberstadt and its neigh* 
bourbood, and carried off hostages for the payment of con- 
tributions. General Hardenbei^, another Hanoverian of- 
ficer, having dislodged the French detachments that occu- 
pied Burgh, Vogelsack, and Ritterhude, and cleared the 
whole territory of Bremen, in the month of January the 
duke de Broglio assembled a considerable corps of troops 
that were cantoned at Ottersburg, Rothenburg, and the 
adjacent country, and advancing to Bremen, demanded 
admittance, threatening that, in case of a refusal, he would 
have recourse to extremities, and punish the iuhabitants 
severely, should they make the least opposition. When 
their deputies waited upon him, to desire a short time for 
deliberation, be answered, *' Not a moment— the duke de 
Richelieu’s orders are peremptory, and admit of no delay.” 
He accordingly ordered the cannon to advance ; the wall 
was scaled, and the gates would have been forced open, 
had not the magistrates, at the earnest importunity of the 
people, resolved to comply with his demand. A second 
deputation was immediately despatched to the duke de 
Broglio, signifying their compliance ; and the gates being 
opened, be marched into the city at midnight, after having 
promised upon bis honour that no attempt should be made 
to the prejudice of its rights and prerogatives, and no out- 
rage offered to the privileges of the regency, to the liberty, 
religion, and commerce of the inhabitants. This conquest, 
however, was of short duration. Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick being joined by a body of Prussian horse, under 
the command of prince Geoige of Holstein-Gottorp, the 
whole army was put in motion, and advanced to the coun- 
try of Bremen ateut the middle of February. The enemy 
were dislodged from Rothenburg, Ottersburg, and Verden, 
and they abandoned the city of Bremen at the approach 
of the Hanoverian general, who took possession of it 
without opposition. 

By this Ume the court of Versailles, being dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the duke de Richelieu, bad recalled 
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that ^neral from Germany, where his place was supplied 
hy the count de Clermont, to the general satisfaction of 
the army, as well as the joy of the Hanoverian subjects, 
among whom Richelieu had committed many flagrant 
and inhuman acts of rapine and oppression. The newr 
commander found his master’s forces reduced to a deplor* 
able condition, by the accidents of war, and distempers 
arising from bard duty, severe weather, and the want of 
necessaries. As be could not pretend, with such a wretched 
remnant, to oppose the designs of prince Ferdinand in 
the field, or even maintain Uie footing which his prede> 
cessor had gained, be found himself under the necessity of 
retiring with all possible expedition towards the Rhine. 
As the allies advanced, his troops retreated from their dis. 
lant quarters with such precipitation, as to leave behind 
all their sick, together with a great part of their baggage 
and artillery, besides a great number of officers and sol- 
diers, that fell into the bands of those parties by whom 
they were pursued. The inhabitants of Hanover, per- 
ceiving the French intended to abandon that city, were 
overwhelmed with the fear of being subjected to every 
species of violence and abuse; but their apprehensions 
were happily disappointed by the honour and integrity of 
the duke de Randan, the French governor, who not only 
took effectual measures for restraining the soldiers within 
the bounds of the most rigid discipline and moderation, 
but likewise exhibited a noble proof of generosity, almost 
without example. Instead of destroying bis magazine of 
provisions, according to the usual practice of war, be or. 
dered the whole to be either sold at a low price, or dis- 
tributed among the poor of the city, who bad been long 
exposed to the horrors of famine ; an act of godlike hu- 
manity, which ought to dignify the character of that 
worthy nobleman above all the titles that military fame 
cau deserve, or arbitraiy monarchs bestow. 'Hie re- 
gency of Hanover were so deeply impressed with a sense 
of his heroic behaviour on this occasion, that they grate- 
fully acknowledged it, in a letter of thanks to him and 
the count de Clermont ; and on the day of solemn thanks- 
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pvini; to heaven, for their beiiif delivered from their 
enemies, the clerg^y, in their sermons, did not fail to cele- 
brate and extol the charity and benevolence of the duke 
de Randan. Such glorious testimonies, even from enemies, 
must have afforded the most exquisite pleasure to a mind 
endued with sensibility; and this, no doubt, may be termed 
one of the fairest triumphs of humanity. 

THE FRENCH ABANDON HANOVER. 

The two grand divisions of the French army, quartered 
at Zell and Hanover, retired in good order to Hamelen, 
where they collected all their troops, except those that 
were left in Hoya, and about four thousand men placed 
in garrison at Minden, to retard the operations of the 
combined army. Towards tbe latter end of February, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, having received intelli- 
gence that the count de Chabot was posted with a con- 
siderable body of troops at Hoya, upon the Weser, de- 
tached the hereditary prince of Brunswick, with four 
battalions, and some light troops and dragoons to dislodge 
them from that neighbourhood. This enterprise was exe- 
cuted with the utmost intrepidity, llie hereditary prince 
passed the Weser at Bremen with part of his detachment, 
while the rest advanced on this side of tbe river; and 
the enemy, being attacked in front and rear, were in a 
little time forced, and thrown into confusion. The bridge 
being abandoned, and near seven hundred men taken pri- 
soners, the count de Chabot threw himself, with two ^t- 
talions, into tbe castle, where be resolved to support 
himself, in hope of being relieved. Tbe regiment of Bre- 
tagne, and some detachments of dragoons, were actually 
on the march to his assistance. The hereditary prince 
being made acquainted with this circumstance, being also 
destitute of heavy artillery to besiege tbe place in form, 
and taking it for granted he should not be able to main- 
tain tbe post after it might be taken, he listened to the 
terms of capitulation proposed by tbe French general, 
whose garrison was suffered to march out with the honours 
VoL. V. X 
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of war ; but their caunon, stores, ami amrouaitioii were 
Burrendered to the victor. This was the first exploit 
of the hereditary prince, whose valour and activity, on 
many subsequent occasions, shone with distinguished lus- 
tre. He bad no sooner reduced Hoya, than he marched 
to the attack of Minden, which he invested on the fifth 
day of March, and on the fourteenth the garrison sur~ 
rendered at discretion. After the reduction of this city, 
the combined army advanced towards Hamelen, where the 
French general b^ established his head-quarters ; but he 
abanduued them at the approach of the allies, and leaving 
behind all his sick and wounded, with part of bis maga- 
zines, retired without halting to Paderbom, and fitrni 
thence to the Rhine, recalling in bis march the troops 
that were in Embden, Cassel, and the landgraviate of Hesse, 
all which places were now evacuated. They were terribly 
harassed in their retreat by the Prussian hussars, and a 
body of light horse, distinguished by the name of Hano- 
verian hunters, who took a great number of prisoners, 
together with many baggage-waggons, and some artilleiy. 
Such was the precipitation of the enemy’s retreat, that 
they could not find time to destroy all their magazines 
of provision and forage; and even forgot to call in the 
garrison of Vechte, a small fortress in the neighbourhood 
of Diepbolt, who were made prisoners of war, and hei-e 
was found a complete train of battering cannon and 
mortars. The count de Clermont, having reached the 
banks of the Rhine, distributed his forces into quarters of 
cantonment in Wesel and the adjoining country, while 
prince Ferdinand cantoned the allied army in the bishopric 
of Munster: here, however, he did not long remain in- 
active. In the latter end of May he ordered a detachment 
to pass the Rhine at Duysbourg, under the command of 
colonel Scfaeitber, who executed his order without loss, 
defeated three battalions of the enemy, and took five 
pieces of cannon. In the beginning of June the whole 
army passed the Rhine, on a bridge constructed for the 
occasion, defeated a body of French cavaliy, and obtained 
divers other advantages in their maroh towards WeseL 
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Keiserswaert was surprised, the greater part of the gar- 
rison either killed or taken ; and prince Ferdinand began 
to make preparations for the siege of Dusseldorp. In 
the mean time, the count de Clermont, being unable to 
stop the rapidity of his progress, was obliged to secure his 
troops with strong intrencbments, until he should be pro- 
perly reinforced. 

PRINCE FERDINAND DEFEATS THE FRENCH, &c. 

The court of Versailles, though equally mortified and 
confounded at the turn of their affairs in Germany, did 
not sit tamely and behold this reverse; but exerted their 
usual spirit and expedition in retrieving the losses they 
bad sustained. They assembled a body of troops at Hanau, 
under the direction of the prince de Soubise, who, it was 
said, had received orders to penetrate, by the way of 
Donawert, Ingoldstadt, and Amberg, into l^hemia. In 
the mean time, reinforcements daily arrived in the camp 
of the count de Clermont ; and, as repeated complaints 
had been made of the want of discipline and subordination 
in that army, measures were taken for reforming the 
troops by severity and exsunple. The marescbal duke de 
Belleisle, who now acted as secretary at war with un- 
common ability, wrote a letter directed to all the colonels 
of infantry, threatening them, in the king’s name, with 
the lou of their regiments, should they connive any 
longer at the scandalous practice of buying commissions ; 
an abuse which bad crept into the service under various 
pretexts to the discouragement of merit, the relaxation 
of discipline, and the total extinction of laudable emula- 
tion. llie prince of Clermont having quitted his strong 
camp at Rhinefeldt, retired to Nuys, a little higher up 
the river, and detached a considerable corps, under the 
command of the count de St. Germain, to take post at 
Creveldt, situated in a plain between his army and the 
camp of the allies, which fronted the town of Meurs. 
after several motions on both sides, prince Ferdinand re- 
solved to attack the enemy, and forthwith made a dispu- 
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sition for this purpose. He assigned the command of the 
whole left wing, consisting of eighteen battalions aini 
twenty-eight squadrons, to Ikutenant-genqpd Spordken : 
the conduct of the right wiug, composed of sixteen bat- 
talions and fourteen squadrons, was intrusted to the here- 
ditary prince and major-general Waugenbeim; the squad- 
rons, with the addition of two regiments of Prussian 
dragoons, were under the immediate direction of the prince 
of Holstein, while the hereditary prince commanded the 
infantry, llie light troops, consisting of five squadrons of 
hussars, were divided between the prince of Holstein and 
lieutenant-general Sporcken. Major Luckner’s squadron, 
together with Scbeitber’s corps, were ordered to observe the 
flank of the enemy’s right, and with this view were posted 
in the village of Papendeick ; and a battalion of the troops 
of Wolfenbuttel were left in the town of Hulste, to cover 
tlie rear of the army. Prince Ferdinand’s design was to 
attack the enemy on their left flank; but the execution 
was rendered extremely difiicult by the woods and ditches 
that embarrassed the route, and the numerous ditches that 
intersected this part of the country. On the twenty-third 
day of June, at four in the morning, the army began to 
move; the right advancing in two columns as far as 
St. Anthony, and tbe left marching up within half a league 
of Crevelt. The prince having viewed the position of tbe 
enemy from tbe steeple of St. Anthony, procured guides, 
and having received all tbe necessary hints of information, 
proceeded to the right, in order to charge the eneniy’s left 
flank by the villages of Worst and Anrath; but, in order 
to divide their attention, and keep them in suspense with 
respect to tbe nature of bis principal attack, he directed 
the generals Sporcken and Olnsrg to advance against them 
by the way of Crevelt and St. Anthony, and, in particular, 
to make the most of their artillery, that, being employed 
in three different places at once, they might be prevented 
from sending any reinforcement to the left, where the 
chief atUck was intended. These precautions being 
taken, prince Ferdinwd, putting himself at tbe bead of 
tbe grenadiers of the right wing, continued bis march io 
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^wo columns to the village of Anrath, where be fell in 
jnrith an advanced party of the French, which, after a few 
/iifichareres of musketry, retired to their camp and gave 
jthe alarm. In the mean time, both armies were drawn 
up in order of battle; the troops of the allies in the plain 
between the villages of Anrath and Willich, opposite to the 
French forces, whose left was covered with a wood. The 
action began about one in the afternoon, with a severe 
cannonading on the part of prince Ferdinand, which, 
though well supported, proved ineffectual in drawing the 
enemy from their cover: he, therefore, determined to dis- 
lodge them from the wood by dint of small arms. The 
hereditary prince immediately advanced with the whole 
fiont, and a very obstinate action ensued. Meanwhile, 
the cavalry on the right in vain attempted to penetrate the 
wood on the other side, where the enemy had raised two 
batteries, which were sustiuned by forty squadrops of horse. 
After a terrible fire had been maintained pn both sides, 
till five in the afternoon, the grpnadiers forced tlip intrepch- 
nients in the wood, which were lined by the F|renp|t jn^ 
faiitry. I'hese giving way, abandoned the wpod ip thp 
utmost disorder; but the pursuit was checked by thp popr 
duct and resolution of the enemy’s cavalry, which, not- 
withstanding a dreadful fire from the artillery of the allies, 
maintained their ground, and covered the foot in their re- 
treat to Nuys. The success of the day was, in a good 
measure, owing to the artillery on the left and in the 
centre, with which the generals Sporcken and Oberg had 
done great execution, and employed the attention pf thp 
enemy on that side, while prince Ferdinand prosecuted 
bis attack on the other quarter. It roust be owned, how- 
ever, that their right wing and centre retired in great 
order to Nuys, though the left was defeated, with the 
loss of some standards, colours, and pieces of capnon, and 
six thousand men killed, wounded, or taken prisoners.'*’ 
This victory, however, which cost the allies abput fifteen 
hundred men, was not at all decisive in its consequences; 
and, indeed, the plan seemed only calculated to display 
the enterprising genius of the Hanoverian general. True 
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it U, the French array took refuge under the cannuii t»f 
( uliigii, where they remained, withimt hazanliiig any step 
for the relief of Dusseldorp, which prince Ferdinnad iiu- 
nie<liaiely invested, and in a lew days reduced, the garrison 
tx-ing allowed to march out with the honours of war, on 
condition that they should not, for the space of one year> 
carry anus against the allies. 

PRINCE OF YSEMBOURG DEFEATED. 

It was at this period that count de Clermont resigned 
his coniinand, which was conferred upon M. de Coiitadcs, 
and the French army was considerably reinforced. He 
even threatened to attack prince Ferdinand in his turn, 
and made some motions with that design, but was pre- 
vented by the little river Erff, behind which the prince 
resolved to lie quiet, untjl he should be joined by the Iiudv 
of British troo}>s under the c-omuiand of the duke of 
Marlborough, the first division of which bad just landed 
at Embden. He flattered himself that the prince of 
Y'seniboui^, at the head of the Hessian troops, would find 
employment for the prince de Soubise, who had marched 
from Hanau, with a design to penetrate into the land- 
graviate of Hesse-Cassel : his vanguard had been already 
surprised and defeated by the militia of the countty; and 
the prince of Yseinbonrg was at the head of a considerable 
body of regular forces, assembled to op|H)se his further 
progress. Prin<*e Ferdinand, therefore, hoped tjiat the 
operations of the French general would be effectually im- 
peded, until he himself, being joined by the British troops 
should be in a condition to pass the .Meuse, transfer the 
seat of war into the enemy’s coiintry<-thus make a diver- 
sion from the Rhine, and perhaps oblige the prince de 
Soubise to come to the assistance of the principal French 
army commanded by M. de Coutades. He bad formed a 
plan which would have answered these purposes effectually, 
and, iu execution of it, marched to Ruremond on the 
Maese, when his measures were totally disconcerteil by 
a variety of iucidents which he could not foresee. The 
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prince of Vsemboni^ was, on the twenty-third day of July, 
defeated at San^arshausen by tlie duke de Bru^lio, whom 
the prince de Soiibise bad detached against him with 
a number of troops greatly superior to that which the 
Hessian general commanded. The duke de Rroglio, who 
coniinaiided the corps that formed the vanguaril of Sou- 
bise’s army, having learned at Cassel, that tlie Hessian 
troops, under the prince of Ysembourg, were retiring to- 
wards Muuden, he advanced, on the twenty-third of July, 
with a body of eight thousand men, to the village of 
Sangarshausen, where he found them drawn up in order 
of battle, and forthwith made a disposition fur the attack. 
At first his cavalry were repulsed 1^ the Hessian horse, 
which charged the French infantry, and were broke in 
ttieir turn. The Hessiaus, though greatly inferior in 
number to the enemy, made a very obstinate resistance, 
by favour of a ruck in the Fulde that covered their right, 
and a wood by which their left was secured. The dispute 
was so obstinate, that the enemy’s left was obliged to 
give ground; but the duke de Bruglio, ordering a fresh 
corps to advance, changed the fortune of the day. The Hes- 
sians, overpowered by numbers, gave way; part plunged 
into the river, where many perished, and part (brew theiiir 
selves into the wood, through which they escaped from the 
pursuit of the hussars, who took above two hundn^d sol- 
diers and fifty officers, including the count de Canitz, who 
was second in command. They likewise found on the field 
of battle seven pieces of cannon, and eight at Munden; 
but the carnage was pretty considerable, and nearly equal 
on both sides. 'I'he number of the killed and wounded, 
on the side of the French, exceeded two tbunsand; the 
loss of the Hessians was not so great. The prince of 
Ysembourg, having collected the remains of his liitle 
army, took post at Eimheck, where he soon was rein- 
forced, and found himself at the head of twelve thousand 
men ; but, in consequence of this advantage, the enemy 
became masters of the Weser, and opened to themselvea 
a free passage into Westphalia. 
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GENERAL IMHOFF DEFEATS M. DE CHEVERT. 

The progress of prince Ferdinand upon the Maese, ha<^ 
been retarded by a long succession of heavy rains, which 
broke up the roads, and rendered the country impassable j 
and now the certain information of this unlucky cbecl^ 
left him no alternative but a battle or a retreat across the 
Rhine : the first was carefully avoided by the euepiy ; the 
latter resolution, therefore, be found himself under n ne- 
cessity to embrace. In his present position he lyas ham- 
pered by the French army on one wing, on the other by 
the fortress of Gueldres, the garrison of which had been 
lately reinforced, as well as by divers other posts, capable 
of obstructing the convoys and subsistence of the com- 
bined army ; besides, he b^ reason to apprehend, that the 
prince dc Soubise would endeavour to intercept the British 
troops in their march from Embden. Induced by these 
considerations, be determined tu repass the Rhine, after 
having offered battle to the epepiyi and made several 
motions for that purpose. Finding them averse to an 
engagement, he made his dispositions for forcing the 
strong pass of Wacbtendonck, an island surrounded by 
Niers, of very difficult approach, and situated exactly in 
his route to the Rhine. This service was performed by 
the herediUiy prince of Brunswick, who, perceiving the 
enemy bad drawn up the bridge, rushed into the river at 
the head of his grenadiers, who drove them away with 
their bayonets, and cleared the bridges for the passage of 
the army towards Rhinebergen. At this place prince Fer- 
dinand received intelligence, that M. de Chevert, reputed 
one of the best officers in the French service, had passed 
the Lippe with fourteen battalions and several squadrons, 
to join the garrison of Wesel, and fall upon lieutenant- 
general Imhoff, who commanded a detached corps of the 
combined army at Meer, that he might be at band to 
guard the bridge which the prince bad thrown over the 
Rhine at Rees. His serene highness was extremely de- 
sirous of sending succours to general Imhoff; but the 
troops were too much fatigued to begin another march 
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before morning; and the Rhine had overflowed its banks 
in such a manner as to render the bridge at Rees impass- 
able, so that M. Imboff was left to the resources of his 
own conduct and the bravery of his troops, consisting of 
six battalions and four squadrons, already weakened by 
the absence of different detachments. This general having 
received advice, on the fourth of August, that the enemy 
intended to pass the Lippe the same evening with a con- 
siderable train of artillery, in order to burn the briilge at 
Rees, decamped with a view to cover this place, and join 
two battalions which bad passed the Rhine in boats, under 
the command of general Zaslrow, who reinforced him 
accordingly; but the enemy not appearing, be concluded 
the information was false, and resolved to resume his ad- 
vantageous post at Meer. Of this he had no sooner repos- 
sessed himself, than his advanced guards were engaged 
with the enemy, who marched to the attack from Wesel, 
under the command of lieutenant-general de Chevert^ 
eonsisting of the whole corps intended for the siege of 
Dusseldorp. ImholTs front was covered by coppices and 
ditches, there being a rising ground on bis right, front 
whence be could plainly discern the whole force that ad- 
vanced against him, together with the manner of their 
approach. Perceiving them engaged in that difficult 
ground, he posted one regiment in a coppice, with orders 
to fall upon the left flank of the enemy, which appeared 
quite uncovered ; and as soon as their Are began, advanced 
with the rest of his forces to attack them in front. The 
bayonet was used on this occasion, and the charge given 
with such impetuosity and resolution, that, after a short 
resistance, the enemy fell into confusion, and fled towards 
Wesel, leaving on the spot eleven pieces of cannon, with 
a great number of waggons and other carriages ; besides 
the killed and wounded, who amounted to a pretty con- 
siderable number, the victor took three hundred and fifty- 
four prisoners, including eleven officers ; whereas, on his 
part, the victqiy wns purchased at a very small expense. 
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GENERAL OBERG DEFEATED BY THE FRENCH. 

Immediately after this action, general Wangenheim 
passed the Rhine with several squadrons and battalions, 
to reinforce general Imhoff, and enable bim to prosecute 
the advantage he bad gained, while prince FerdinaiMl 
marched with the rest of the army to Santen : from 
whence he proceeded to Rbineberg, where he intended to 
pass; iHit the river had overflowed to such a degree, that 
here, as well as at Rees, the shore was inaccessible; so 
that be found it necessary to march farther down the 
river, and lay a bridge at Griethuyzen. The enemy had 
contrived four vessels for the destruction of this bridge ; 
but they were ail taken before they could put the design 
in execution, and the whole army passed on the tenth day 
of August, without any loss or further interruption. At 
the same time the prince withdrew his garrison from 
Dusseldorp, ot which the French immediately took pos- 
session. Immediately after bis passage he receiv^ a 
letter from the duke of Marlborough, acquainting him 
that the British troops had arrived at Lingen, in their 
route to Cuesfeldt: to which place general Imhoff was 
sent to receive them, with a strong detachment. Not- 
withstanding this junction, the two armies on the Rhine 
were so equally matched, that no stroke of importance 
was struck on either si-le during the remainmg part of 
the campaign. M. de Contades, seeing no prospect of 
obtaining the least advantage over prince Ferdinand, de- 
tached prince Xaverius of Saxony with a strong reinforce- 
ment to the prince de Soubise, who had taken possession 
of Gottengen, and seemed determined to attack the prince 
of Ysembourg at Eimbeck. That this oBicer might be able 
to give him a proper reception, prince Ferdinand detached 
general Oberg with ten thousand men to Lipstadt, from 
whence, should occasion require, they might continue 
their march, and join the Hessians. 1 he whole body, 
when thus reinforced, did not exceed twenty thousand 
men, of whom general Oberg now assumed the command : 
whereas the troops of Soubise were increased to the num- 
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her of thirty thousand. The allies had taken post upon 
the river Fulde at San^arshausen, where they hoped the 
French would attack them; but the design of Soubise 
was first to dislod^ them from that advantage«tus situ- 
ation. With this view, be made a motion, as if he had 
intended to turn the camp of the allies by the road of 
Munden. In order to prevent the execution of this sup- 
posed design, general Oberg decamped on the tenth of 
October, and, passing by the villj^e of Landwernbagen, 
advanced towards Lutteaberg, where, understanding the 
enemy were at his heels, he forthwith formed bis troops 
in order of battle, bis right to the Fulde, and bis left 
extending to a thicket upon an eminence, where be 
planted five field-pieces. Tbe cavalry supported the wings 
in a third line, tbe village of Luttenberg was in tbe rear, 
and four pieces of cannon were mounted on a rising 
ground that flanked this village. The French having 
likewise passed Landwernbagen, posted their left towards 
tbe Fulde, their right extending far beyond the left of 
the allies, and tbeir front being strengthened with above 
thirty pieces of cannon. At four in tbe afternoon tbe 
enemy began the battle with a severe cannonading, and 
at tbe same time the first line of tbeir infantry attacked 
raa.ior-general Zastrow, who was posted on tbe left wing 
of the allies. This body of tbe French was repulsed ; but 
in the same moment, a considerable line of cavalry ad- 
vancing, charged the allies in front and flank. These 
were supported by a fresh body of infantry with cannon, 
which, after a warm dispute, obliged tbe confederates to 
give way ; and general Oberg, in order to prevent a total 
defeat, made a disposition for a retreat, which was per- 
formed in tolerable order ; not but that he suffered greatly, 
in pasting through a defile, from the fire of the enemy’s 
cannon, which was brought up, and managed under the 
direction of the duke de Broglio. Having marched through 
Munden by midnight, tbe retiring army lay till morning 
under arms in tbe little plain near Grupen, on the other 
side of the Weser; but at day-break prosecuted their 
march, after having withdrawn the garrison from Munden, 
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until they arrived in the neighbourboud of Gunter- 
sbeiin, where they encamped. In this engagement general 
Oberg lost about fifteen hundred men, his artillery, bag- 
gage, and ammunition. He was obliged to abandon a 
magazine of hay and straw at Munden, and leave part oI 
his wounded men in that place to the humanity of the 
victor. But, after all, the French general reaped very 
little advantage from his victory. 

DEATH OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

By this time prince Ferdinand had retired into West- 
phalia, and fixed his bead-quarters at Munster, while 
M. de Contades encamped near Ham upon the Lippe ; so 
that, although he had obliged the French army to eva- 
cuate Hanover and Hesse in the beginning of the year 
when they were weakenetl ly death and distemper, and 
even driven them beyond the Rhine, where they sustained 
a defeat; yet they were soon put in a condition to baffle 
all bis future endeavours, and penetrate again into West- 
phalia, where they established their winter-quarters, ex- 
tending themselves in such a manner as to command the 
whole course of the Rhine on both sides, while the alli« 
were disposed in the landgraviate of Hesse-Cassel, and in 
the bishoprics of Munster, Paderbom, and Hiidesbeim. 
The British troops bad joined them so late in the season, 
that they bad no opportunity to signalize themselves in 
the field; yet the fatigues of the campaign, which they 
bad severely felt, proved fatal to their commander, the 
duke of Marlborough, who died of a dysentety at Munster, 
universally lamented. 

OPERATIONS OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Having thus particularized the operations of the allied 
army since the commencement of the campaign, we shall 
now endeavour to trace the steps of the king of Prussia, 
from the period to which his army was assembled for 
action. Having collected his -force as soon as tbe season 
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Mruuld permit, he undertook the siege of Schweidnitz iii 
form on the twenty-first day of March; and carried on’ 
his operations with such vigour, that in thirteen days the 
garrison surrendered themselves prisoners of war, after 
having lost one half of their number in the defence oi 
the place. While one part of his troops were engaged 
in this service, he himself, at the head of another, ad* 
vanced to the eastern frontier of Bohemia, and sent a 
detachment as far as Traulenaw garrisoned by a body of 
Austrians, who, after an obstinate resistance, abandoned 
the place, and retreated towards their grand army. By 
this success be opened to himself a way into Elobemia, 
by which be poured in detachments of light troops, to 
raise contributions, and harass the out- posts of the enemy. 
At the same time the baron de la Motbe Fouquet marched 
with another body against the Austrian general Jahnus, 
posted in the county of Glatz, whom be obliged to aban- 
don all the posts he occupied in that country, and pur- 
sued as far as Nachod, within twenty miles of Konins- 
gratz, where the grand Austrian army was encamped, 
under the command of mareschai Daun, who had lately 
arrived from Vienna.'* Over and above these excursions, 
the king ordered a body of thirty thousand men to be 
assembled, to act under the command of bis brother prince 
Henry, an accomplished warrior, against the army of the 
empire, which the prince de Deux-ponts, with great diffi- 
culty, made a shift to form again near Bamberg, in Fran- 
conia. 

The king of Prussia, whose designs were perhaps even 
greater than he cared to own, resolved to shift the theatre 
of the war, and penetrate into Moravia, a fertile countiy, 
which had hitherto been kept sacred from ravage and 
contribution. Having formed an army of fifty thousand 
choice troops, near Neiss, in Silesia, he divided them into 
tbree columns ; the first commanded by mareschai Keito. 
the second by himself in person, and the third conducted 
by prince Maurice of Anhault-Dessau. In the latter end 
of April they began their march towards Moravia; and 
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general De la Ville, who commanded a body of troops in 
that cuuotiy, retired as they advanced, after having thrown 
a strong reinforcement into Olmutz, which the king was 
determined to besiege. Had he passed by this fortress, 
which vras strongly fortified and well provided for a vi- 
gomus defence, he might have advanced to the gates of 
Vienna, and reduced the emperor to the necessity of suing 
for peace on his own terms ; but it seems be was unwilling 
to deviate so far from the common maxims of war as to 
leave a fortified place in the rear ; and, therefore, be de- 
termined to make himself master of it before he should 
proceed. For this purpose it was immediately invested : 
orders were issued to hasten up the heavy artillery, and 
marescbal Keith was appointed to superintend and direct 
the operations of the siege. Meanwhile, the .Austrian com- 
mander, count Daun, being informed of his Prussian 
majesty’s motions and desigrts, quitted his camp at Leuto- 
myssel in Bohemia, and entered Moravia by the way of 
fiilla. Being still too weak to encounter the Prassians in 
the field, be extended bis troops in the neighbourhood of 
the king’s army, between Gewita and Littau, in a moun- 
tainous situation, where be ran little or no risk of being 
attacked. Here he remained for some time in quiet, with 
the fertile country of Bohemia in bis rear, from whence 
he drew plentiful supplies, and received daily reinforce- 
ments. Hn scheme was to relieve the besieged occasionally; 
to harass the besiegers, and to intercept their convoys 
from Silesia; and this scheme succeeded to bis wish. 
Olmutz is so extensive in its works, and so peculiarly 
situated on the river Morava, that it could not be com- 
pletely invested without weakening the posts of the be- 
sieging army, extending them to a prodigious circuit; 
so that, in some parts they were easily forced by detach- 
ments in the night, who fell upon them suddenly, andsel- 
dom failed to introduce into the place supplies of men, 
provisions, and ammunition. The forage in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city having been previously destroyed, 
the Prussian horse were obliged to make excursions at a 
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i;reat distance, consequently exposed to fatig^ue, and liable 
tu surprise ; and, in a word, the Prussians were nut veiy 
expert in the art of town taking 

Count Daun knew bow to take advantage of these 
circumstances, without hazarding a battle, to which the 
king provoked him in vain. While the garrison made 
repeated sallies to retard the operations of the besiegers, 
the Austrian general harassed their foraging parties, fell 
upon different quarters of their army in the night, and 
kept them in continual alarm. Nevertheless, the king 
huished bis first parallel ; and proceeded with such vigour 
as seemed to promise a speedy reduction of the place, 
when his design was entirely frustrated by an untoward 
incident. Mareschai Daun, having received intelligence 
that a large convoy had set out from Silesia for the Prus- 
sian camp, resolv^ to seize this opportunity of compelling 
the king to desist from his enterprise. He sent general 
Jahnus, with a strong body of troops, towards Bahrn, 
and another detachment to Stadtoliebe, with instructions 
to attack the convoy on different sides ; while he himself 
advanced towards the besiegers, as if he intended to give 
them battle. The king of Prussia, far from being de- 
ceivetl by this feint, began, from the motions of the Aus- 
trian general, to suspect his real scheme, and immediately 
despatched general Zietben, with a strong reinforcement, 
to protect the convoy, which was escorted by eight bat- 
talions, and about four thousand men, who had been sick, 
and were just recovered. Before this officer joined them, 
the convoy had been attacked on the twenty-eighth day 
of June; but the assailants were repulsed with consider- 
able loss. Maieschal Daun, however, took care that they 
should be immediately reinforced ; and next day the attack 
was renewed with much greater effect. Four hundred 
waggons, guarded by four battalions, and about one thou- 
sand troopers, had just passed the defiles of Domstadt, 
w hen the Austrians charged them furiously ou every side; 
the comtnunicatioii between the bead and the rest of the 
convoy was cutoff; and general Zietben, after having 
exerted all bis efforts for its preservation, being obliged t« 
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abandon the wagons, retired to Troppau. Thus the 
whole convoy fell into the hands of the enemy, who took 
above six hundred prisoners, together with general Put- 
kammer ; and the king of Prussia was obliged to relinquish 
his enterprise. This was a mortifying necessity to a prince 
of his high spirit, at a time when he saw himself on the 
eve of reducing the place, notwithstanding the gallant 
defence which had been made by general Marshal, the 
governor. Nothing now remained but to raise the siege, 
aud retire without loss in the face of a vigilant enemy, 
prepared to seize every opportunity of advantage: a task 
which, how hard soever it may ap|>ear, he performed with 
equal dexterity and success. Instead of retiring into 
Silesia, he resolved to avert the war from his own domi- 
nions, and take the route of Bohemia, the frontiers of 
which were left uncovered by mareschal Daun’s last motion, 
when he advanced his quarters to Fosnitz, in order to 
succour Olmutz the more effectually. After the king had* 
taken his measures, he carefully concealed his design from 
the enemy, and, notwithstanding the loss of his convoy, 
prosecuted the operations of the siege with redouble 
vigour, till the first day of July, when he decamped in 
the night, and began his march to Bohemia. He him- 
self, with one division, took the road to Konitz; and 
mareschal Keith having brought away all the artillery, 
except four mortars, and one disabled cannon, pursued 
his march by the way of Littau to Muglitz and I'ribau. 
Although his Prussian majesty had gained an entire march 
u|K>o the Austrians, their light troops, commanded by the 
generals Buccow and Laudohn, did not fail to attend and 
harass his army in their retreat; but their endeavours 
were in a great measure frustrated by the conduct and 
circumspection of the Prussian commanders. After the 
rear of the army had passed the defiles of Krenau, general 
Lasci, who was posted at Gibau with a large body of Aus- 
trian troops, occupied the village of Krenau with a de- 
tachment of grenadiers, who were soon dislodged; and 
the Prussians pursued their march by Zwittau to Leuto- 
Biyssel, where they seized a magazine of meal and forage. 
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In the mean time, general de Ratzow, who condn<-ted the 
provisions and artillery, found the hills of Hullilz pos- 
sessed by the enemy, who cannonaded him as he advanced ; 
but mareschal Keith coming up ordered him to he at- 
tacked in the rear, and they fled into a wood with precipi- 
tation, with the loss of six officers and three hundred men, 
who were taken prisoners. While the mareschal was thus 
employed, the king proceeded from Leutomyssel to Ko- 
ningsgratz, where general Buccow, who had got the start 
of him, was posted with seven thousand men behind the 
Elbe, and in the intrenchments which they had thrown 
np all around the city. 1’he Prussian troops as they arrived 
l>asspd over the little river Adler, and as the enemy had 
iwoken down the bridges over the Elbe, the king ordered 
them to be repaired with all ex|>edition, being determined 
to attack the Austrian intrenchments; but general Buc- 
cow did not wait for his approach. He abandoned his in- 
trenchments, and retired with his troops to Clnmetz; so 
that the king took possession of the most important post 
of Koningsgratz without further opposition. An Austrian 
corps having taken ]>ost between him and Hollitz, in order 
to obstruct the man'h of the artillery, he advanced against 
them in person, and having driven them from the place, 
all his cannon, military stores, provision, with fifteen hun- 
dred sick and wounded men, arrived in safety at Konings- 
gratz, where the whole army encamped. His intention 
was to transfer the seat of war from Moravia to Bohemia, 
where he should be able to maintain a more easy com 
iminication with his own dominions; but a more powerful 
motive soon obliged him to change his resolution. 

PROGRESS OF THE RUSSIANS. 

After the Russian troops under Apraxin had retreated 
from Pomerania in the course of the preceding year, and 
the czarina seemed ready to change her system, the courts 
of Vienna and Versailles had, by dint of subsidies, promises, 
presents, and intrigues, attached her, in all appearance, 
mo’e firmly than ever to the ronfederacy, and even in- 
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duced her to augment the number of troops destined to 
a<*t against the Prussian monarch. She not only signed 
her accession in form to the quadruple alliance with the 
empress-queen and the kings of France and Sweden ; but, 
111 order to manifrat her zeal to the common cause, she 
disgraced her chancellor, count Bestuchef, who was sup- 
posed averse to the war: she divided her forces into se- 
parate bodies, under the command of the generals Fermer 
and Browne, and ordered them to put their troops in mo- 
(ion in the middle of winter. Fermer accordingly began 
his marcQ in the beginning of January, and on the twenty- 
second his light troops took possession of Koningsberg, 
the capital of Prussia, without opposition : for the king’s 
forces had quitted that country, in order to prosecute the 
war in the western |>arts of Pomerania. They did not, 
however, maintain themselves in this part of the country; 
i>ut, after having ravaged some districts, returned to the 
main body, which halted on the Vistula, to the no small 
disturbance of the city of Dantzick. The resident of the 
czarina actually demanded that the magistrates should 
receive a Russian garrison: a demand which they not only 
peremptorily refused, but ordered all the citizens to arms, 
and took every other method to provide for their defence. 
At length, after some negotiation with general Fermer, 
the af^ir was compromised : he desisted from the demand, 
and part of his troops passed the Vistula, seemingly to in- 
vade Pomerania, in the eastern part of which count Dohna 
nad assembled an army of Prussians to oppose their pro- 
gress. But after they had pillaged the open country, they 
rejoined their main body; and general Fermer, turning 
to the left, advanced to Silesia, in order to co-operate 
with the other Russian army commanded by Browne, who 
had taken his route through Poland, and already passed 
the Posna. By the first of July, both bodies had reached 
the frontiers of Silesia, and some of their cossacks, pene- 
trating into that province, had committed dretidful ravages, 
and overwhelmed the inhabitants with consternation, 
('flint Dohna, with the Prussian army under his com- 
iiiand, had attended their mutinns, and even passed the 
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OdtT at Frankfort, as if he had intended to give thrm 
hatlle ; but he was too much inferior in number to hazard 
such a step, which became an object of his sovereign's 
own personal attention. Mareschal Daun had followed 
tlie king into Bohemia, and, on the twenty-second day of 
July, encamped on the hills of Libischau, a situation 
almost inaccessible, where he resolved to remain, and 
watch the motions of the Prussian monarch, until some 
opportunity should offer of acting to advantage. Nature 
seems to have expressly formed this commander with ta- 
lents to penetrate the designs, embarrass the genius, and 
check the impetuosity of the Prussian monarch. He w^ts 
justly compared to Fahius Maximus, distinguished by the 
epithet of Cunctator. He possessed all the vigilance, cau- 
tion, and sagacity of that celebrated Roman. Like him, 
he hovered on the skirts of the enemy, harassing their 
parties, accustoming the soldiers to strict discipline, hard 
'crvice, and the face of a formidable foe, and watching 
lor opportunities, which be knew how to seize with equal 
courage and celerity. 

THE PRUSSIANS DEFEAT THD RUSSIANS. 

The king of Prussia, being induced by a concurrence 
of motives to stop the progress of the Russians in Silesia, 
made his dispositions for retreating from Bohemia, and on 
the twenty-fifth day of July quitted the camp at Konings- 
gratz. He was attended in his march by three thousand 
Austrian light troops, who did not fail to incommode his 
rear; but, notwithstaniling these impediments, he passed 
the Mittau, proceeded on bis route, and on the ninth day 
of August arrived at Landsbut. From thence be hastened 
with a detachment towards Frankfurt on the Oder, and 
joined the army commanded by lieutenant-general Dohna 
at Gorgas. Then the whole army passed the Oder by a 
bridge thrown over at Gatavise, and having rested one 
day, advanced to Dertmitzel, where he encamped. I'he 
Russians under general Fermer, were posted on the other 
side of the little river Mitzel, their right extending to the 
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village of Zicker, and their left to Quertchein. The king 
boiiig determined to hazard a battle, passed the Mitzel on 
tl>e twenty-fifth in the morning, and turning the flank of 
tlie enemy, drew up his army in order of battle in the 
plain between the little river and the town of Zorndorf. 
The Russians, by whom he was outnumbered, did not 
decline the dispute ; but as the ground did not permit 
tliem to extend themselves, they appeared in four lines, 
forming a front on every side, defended by cannon and a 
clievaux-de-frise, their right flank covered by the village 
of Zwicker. After a warm cannonade, the Prussian in- 
fantry were ordereil to attack the village, and a body of 
grenadiers advanced to the assault; but this brigade un- 
expectedly giving way, occasioned a considerable opening 
in the liife, and left the whole left flank of the infantry 
uncovered. Before the enemy could take advantage of this 
incident, the interval was filled up by the cavalry under 
the command of general Seydlitz ; and the king, with his 
usual presence of mind, substituted another choice body 
of troops to carry on the attack, 'rins began about no»m, 
and continued for soipe time, during which both sides 
fought with equal ojurage and perseverance: at length 
general Seydlitz, having routed the Russian raivalry, fell 
upon the flamk of the infantry with great fury, which 
licing also dreadfully annoyed by the Prussian artillery, 
they abandoned the village, together with their military 
rhgst, apd great part of tbeir baggage. Notwithstanding 
this loss, which h^ greatly disordered thgir right wing, 
they continued to stand their ground, aqd terrihlc havoc 
was made among them, not only with the sword and 
bayonet, but alsu by the caniion, which were loaderl with 
grape shot, and being excellently served, did great execu- 
tion. Towards eveuiug the confusion aniongtheni increased 
to such a degree, that in all probability they would hav« 
been entirely routed, had they not been favoured by the 
approaching darkness, as well as by a particular operation 
which was very ^llantly performed. One of the Russian 
geneials perceiving the fortune of the day turned agai'ist 
them, rallied a select body of trrwps, and made a vigorous 
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impression on the right wing of the Prussians. This effort 
diverted their attention so strongly to that quarter, that 
the right of the Russians enjoyed a respite, during which 
they retired in tolerable order, and occupied a new post 
on the right, where the rest of their forces were the more 
easily assembled. In this battle th^ are said to have lost 
above fifteen thousand men, thirty-seven colours, five 
standards, twelve mortars, the greater part of their bag- 
gage, and above one hundred pieces of cannon. Among 
the prisoners that fell into the hands of the victor, were 
several general officers, and a good number lust their lives 
on the field of battle. The victory cost the king above 
two thousand men, including some officers of distinction, 
particularly two aides-du-camp, who attended his own 
person, which he exposed without scruple to all the perils 
of the day. It would have redounded still more to his 
glory, bad he put a stop to the carnage ; for, after all re- 
sistance was at an end, the wretched Russians were hewri 
down without mercy. It must be owned, indeed, that the 
Prussian soldiers were, in a peculiar manner, exasperated 
against this enemy, because they had laid waste -the coun- 
try, burned the villages, ruined the peasants, and com- 
mitted many horrid acts of barbarity, wluch the practice 
of war could nut authorize, [fee note G, at the end nf 
this The Prussian army passed the night under arms, 
and next morning the cannonade was renewed against the 
enemy, who, nevertheless, maintained that position, with- 
out flinching. On the twenty-seventh, they seemed de- 
termined t» hazard another action, and even attack the 
conquerors: instead of advancing, however, they took the 
route of Landsberg; but afterwards turned off towards 
Vietzel, and posted themselves between the rivers Warta 
and that village. Immediately after the battle, general 
Fermer,'^ who had received a slight wound in the action, 
sent a trumpet with a letter to lieutenant-general Dohna, 
desiring a suspension of arms for two or three days to 
bury the dead, and take care of the wounded ; and pre- 
senting to his Prussian majesty the humble request of 
general Browne, who was much weakened with the loss 
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of blood, that be might have a passport, by virtue of which 
he could be removed to a place where he should find such 
accommodation as his situation required. In answer to 
this message, count Dohna gave the Russian general to 
understand, that as his Prussian mtyesty remained master 
of the field, he would give the necessary orders for inter- 
ring the dead, and taking care of the wounded on both 
sides: be refused a suspension of arms, but granted the 
request of general Browne j and concluded bis letter by 
complaining of the outrages which the Russian troops still 
continued to commit, in pillaging and burning the king’s 
villages. 

The king of Prussia had no sooner repulsed the enemy 
in one quarter, than bis presence was required in another. 
When be quitted Bohemia, roarescbal liaun, at the head 
of the Austrian army, and the prince de Deuxponts, who 
commanded the forces of the empire, advanced to the 
Elbe, in order to surround the king’s brother prince Henry, 
who, without immediate succour, would not have been 
able to preserve his footing in Saxony. The Prussian mo- 
narch, therefore, determined to support him with all pos- 
sible expedition. In a few days after the battle, he began 
his march from Custrin with a reinforcement of twenty- 
four battalions and great part of bis cavalry, and pursued 
his route with such unwearied diligence, that by the fifth 
day of September he reached Torgau, and on the eleventh 
joined bis brother. Marescbal Daun bad posted himself 
at Stolpen, to the eastward of the Elbe, in older to pr&. 
serve an easy communication with the army of the empire 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Koningstein, to favour 
the operations of general Laudobn, who bad advanced 
through the Lower Lusatia to the frontiers of Branden- 
burgb ; to make a diversion from the southern parts of 
Silesia, where a body of Austrian troops acted under the 
command of the generals Haarache and De Ville ; and to 
interrupt the communication between prince Henry and 
the capital of Saxony. On the fifth day of September, the 
garrison in the strong fortress of Koningstein surrendered 
iliemselves prisoners of war, after a very feeble resistance. 
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to the prince de Deuxponts, who forthwith took posses- 
sion of the strong camp at Pima. When the king ot 
Prussia therefore arrived at Dresden, he found the army 
of the empire in this position, and mareschal Daun in a 
still stronger situation at Stolpen, with bridges of com- 
munication thrown over the Elbe, so that he could not 
attack them with any prospect of advantage. He had no 
other resolution to take but that of endeavouring to cut 
them off from supplies of provision, and with this view he 
marched to Bautzen, which be occupied. This motion 
obliged the Austrian general to quit his camp at Stolpen, 
but he chose another of equal strength at Libau ; yet he 
afterwards advanced to Rittlitz, that he might be at hand 
to seize the first favourable occasion of executing the res«>- 
lution he bad formed to attack the Prussians. The king 
having detached general Ratzow on his left, to take pos- 
session of Weisscnberg, marched forwards with the IWy 
of his army, and posted himself in the neighbourhood of 
Hochkirchen, after having dislodged the Austrians from 
that village. Matters were now brought to such a delicate 
crisis, that a battle seemed inevitable, and equally desired 
by both parties, as an event that would determine whe- 
ther the Austrians should be obliged to retreat for winter- 
quarters into Bohemia, or be enabled to maintain their 
ground in Saxony. In this situation mareschal Daun re- 
solved to act offensively ; and formed a scheme for attack- 
ing the right flank of the Prussians by surprise. This 
measure was suggested to him by an oversight of the 
Prussians, who had neglected to occupy the hejghts that 
commanded the village of Hochkirchen, which was only 
guarded by a few free companies. He determined to take 
the advantage of a very dark night, and to employ the 
flower of his whole army on this important service, well 
knowing, that should they penetrate through the flank of 
the enemy, the whole Prussian army would be disconcerted, 
and in all probability entirely ruined. Having taken his 
measures with wonderful secrecy and circumspection, the 
troops began to move in the night between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth of October, favoured by a thick fog, which 
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grratly increased the darkness uf the night. Their first 
eare was to take possession of the hill that commanded 
Huchkirclien, from whence they poured down upon the 
Tillage, of which they took possession, after having cut in 
pieces the free companies |iosted there. The action began 
ill this quarter about four in the morning, and continued 
several biMirs with great futy,for, notwithstanding the im- 
petuous eifuris of the Austrian troops, and the confusion 
occasioned among the Prussians by the surprise, a vigorous 
stand was made by some general officers, who, with ad- 
mirable expedition and presence of mind, assembled and 
arranged the troops as they could take to their arms, and 
led them up to the attack without dbtinction uf regi- 
ment, place, or precedence. While the action was obsti- 
nately and desperately maintained in this places amidst all 
the horrors uf darkness, carnage, and confusion, the king 
being alarmed, exerted all bis personal activity, address, 
and recollection, in drawing regularity from disorder, ar- 
ranging the ditferent corps, altering positions, reinforcing 
weak posts, encouraging the soldiery, and opposing the 
efforts of the enemy ; for although they made their chief 
impression upon the right, by the village of Hochkirchcn, 
mareschal Daun, in order to divide the attention of the 
king, made another attack upon the left, which was with 
difficulty sustained, and effectually prevented him from 
sending reinforcements to the right, where mareschal 
Keith, under the greatest disadvantages, bore the brunt 
of the enemy’s chief endeavours. Thus the battle raged 
till nine in the rooming, when this gallant officer was shot 
through the heart. Prince Francis of Brunswick had met 
with the same fate ; prince Maurice of Anhalt was wounded 
and taken prisoner, and many others were either slain or 
disabled. As the right wing had been surprised, the tents 
continued standing, and greatly embarrassed them in their 
defence. The soldiers had never been properly drawn up 
in order ; the enemy still persevered in their attack with 
successive reinforcements and redoubled resolution ; and 
a considerable slaughter was made by their artillery, which 
they bad brought up to the heights of Hochkirchcn. All 
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these circumstances concurring, could not fail to increase 
the confusion and disaster of the Prussians; so that 
about ten the king was obliged to retire to Dobreschutz, 
with the loss of seven thousand men, of all his tents, and 
part of his baggage. Nor had the Austrian general much 
cause to boast of his victory. His loss of men was pretty 
nearly equal to that of the Prussian monarcli: and, 
whatever reputation he might have acquired in foiling 
that enterprising prince, certainly bis design did not take 
effect in its full extent, for the Prussians were next day 
in a condition to hazard another engagement. The king 
of Prussia bad sustained no damage which he could not 
easily repair, except the death of mareschal Keith, which 
was doubtless an irreparable misfortune. [See note H, 
tti the end of this ^o/.] 

His Prussian majesty remained with his army ten days 
at Dobreschutz, during which he endeavoured to bring 
the Austrians to a second engagement; but count Daun 
declined the invitation, and kept his forces advantageously 
posted on eminences planted with artillery. His aim 
having been frustrated at Hochkircben, where he fought 
with many advantages on his side, he would not hazard 
another battle upon equal terms, with such an enterprising 
enemy, rendered more vigilant by the check he had re- 
ceived, already reinforced from the army of prince Henry, 
and eager for an opportunity to retrieve the laurel which 
had been snatcheil from him by the wiles of stratagem, 
rather than by the hand of valour. Count Daun, having 
nothing more to hope from the active operations of his 
own army, contented himself with amusing the Prussian 
monarch in Lusatia, while the Austrian generals, Harsche 
and De V'ille, should prosecute the reduction of Neiss and 
Cosel, in Silesia, which they now actually invested. As 
the Prussian nvmarch could not spare detachments to 
oppose every different corps of bis enemies that acted 
against him in different parts of bis dominions, he resolved 
to make up in activity what he wanted in number, and, 
if possible, to raise the siege of Neiss in pei soii. With 
this view he decamped from Dobreschutz, and, in sight 
VoL. V. Z 
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of the enemy, marched to Gorlitx without the least 
terruption. From thence he fmceeded towards Silesia 
with bis usual expedition, notwithstanding all the endea- 
vours and activity of general Laudohn, who harassed the 
rear of the Prussians, and gained some petty advantages 
over them. Count Daun nut only sent this detached 
corps to retard them in their march ; but, at the sam^ 
time, by another route, detached a strung reinforcement 
to the army of the besiegers. In the mean time,^ having 
received intelligence that the army of prince Henry in 
Saxony was considerably weakened, he himself marched 
thither, in hopes of expelling the prince from that country, 
and reducing the capital in the king’s absence. Indeed, 
his designs were still more extensive, fur he prt^posed tp 
reduce Dresden, Leipsie, and Torgau at the same time; 
the first with the mun body under his own direction, the 
second by the anny of the empire under the prince de 
Deuxpoiits, and the third by a corps under general Had 
dick, while the forces directed by Laudohn should ex- 
clude the king from Lusatia. In execution of this plan 
he marched directly to the Elbe, which be passed at Pima, 
and advanced to Dresden, whictr'he hoped would surrender 
without putting him to the trouble of a formal siege. The 
anny of prince Henry bad already retired to the westward 
of this capital before the prince de Deuxponts, who had 
found means to cut off his communication with Leipsie, 
and even invested that city. Daring these transactious 
general Haddick advanced against Torgau. 

SUBURBS OF DRESDEN BURNT. 

The field* mareschal count Daun appearing on the 
sixth day of November within sight Dresden, at the 
head of sixty thousand men, encamped next day at Locko* 
witz, and on the eighth his advanced troops attacked the 
Prussian hussars and independent battalions, which were 
posted at Striessen and Gruenewiese. Count Schmettau, 
who commanded the garrison, amounting to ten thousand 
men, ^prebensive that, in the course of skirmishing, the 
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Austrian troops might enter the suburbs pell-mell, posted 
colouel Itzeoplitz, with seven hundred men, in the redoubv 
that surrounded the suburbs, that in case of emergeiiqr 
they might support the irregulars: at the same time, a(t 
the houses that constituted the suburbs were generally so 
high as to overlook the ramparts, and command the city, 
he prepared combustibles, aud gave notice to the magis- 
trates that they would be set on fire as soon as an Austrian 
should appear within the place. This must have been 
a dreadful declaration to the inhabitants of these suburbs, 
which compose one of the must elegant towns in Europe. 
In these bouses, which were generally lofty and magni- 
ficent, the fashionable and wealthy class of people resided, 
and here a number of artists carried on a variety of curious 
manufacHires. In vain the magistrates implored the 
mercy and forbearance of the Prussian governor, and re- 
presented, in the most submissive strain, that as they 
were unconcerned in the war, they hoped they should he 
exempted from the horrors of devastation. In vain the 
rujal family, Who remained at Dresden, oottjtired him to 
spare that last refuge of distressed royalty, and allow 
them at least a secure residence, since they were deprived 
of every other comfort. He continued indexible, or rather 
determined to execute the orders of bis master, which in.- 
deed he could nut disobey with any regard to his own 
safety. On the ninth day of November, about noun, the 
Austrian vanguard attacked the advanced post of the gar- 
rison, repelled the hussars, drove the independent bat- 
talions into the suburbs, and forced three of the redoubts, 
while their cannon played upon the town. The governor, 
expecting a vigorous attack next day, rec^led his troops 
within the city, after they bad set fire to the suburbs. 
At three in the moniing the signal was made for this ter- 
rible condagration, which in a little time reduced to ashes 
the beautiful suburbs of Pirna, which had so lately dou- 
rished as the seat of gayety, pleasure, and the ingenious 
arts. Every iiosum warmed with bcuevoleuce must he 
adected at the recital of such cal.tmitics. It excites nut 
ouly our compassion for the unhappy suRlrers, but also 
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our resentment against the perpetrators of snch enormity. 
Next day mareschal Daun sent an officer to count Schmet- 
tau, with a message, expressing his surprise at the de- 
stnictiun of the suburbs in a royal residence, an act of 
inhumanity unheard of among Christians. He desired to 
know if it was by the governor* s order this measure was 
taken ; and assured him, that he should be responsible, in 
bis person, for whatever outrages bad been or might be 
committed against a place in which a royal family residcHl. 
Schmettau gave him to understand, that he had orders 
to defend the town to the last extremity, and that the 
preservation of what remained depended entirely on the 
conduct of his excellency; for, should he think proper 
to attack the place, be (the governor) would defend him- 
self from house to bouse, and from street to street, and 
even make his last effort in the royal palace, rather than 
abandon the city. He excused the destruction of the 
suburbs as a necessary measure, authorized the prac- 
tice of war ; but he would have found it a difficult task 
to reconcile this step to the laws of eternal justice, and far 
less to the dictates of common humanity. Indeed, if the 
scene had happened in an enemy’s country, or if no other 
step could have saved the lives and liberties of himself 
and his garrison, such a desperate remedy might have 
stood excused by the law of nature and of nations ; but 
on this occasion he occupied a neutral city, over which 
he could exercise no other power and authority but that 
which be derived from illegal force and violence; nor 
was be at all reduced to the necessity of sacrifleing the 
place to bis own safety, inasmuch as he might have retired 
unmolested, by virtue of an honourable capitulation, which 
however he did not demand. Whether the peremptory 
order of a superior will, in foro contcientite^ justify an 
officer who hath committed an illegal or inhuman action, 
is a question that an English reader will scarce leave to 
the determination of a German casuist with one hundred 
and fifty thousand armed men in his retinue. Be this as 
it will, Mr. Ponickau, the Saxon minister, immediately 
after this tragedy was acted, without waiting for his master s 
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orders, presented a nietnurial t«> toe rtlet of fl'e empire^ 
cumplaining of it as an action reserved for the history of 
the war which the kin^ of Prussia had kindled in Ger- 
many, to be transmitted to future a^es. He affirineii, 
that, in execution of Scbmettau’s orders, the soldiers had 
dispersed themselves in the streets of the Pirna and 
Witchen suburbs, broke open the hwises and shops, set 
lire to the combustibles, added fresh fuel, and then shut 
the doors; that the violence of the dames was kept up by 
red-hot balls fired into the bouses, add alon§; the streets; 
that the wretched inhabitants, who forsook their burning 
houses, were slain by the fire of the cannon and small 
arms; that those who endeavoured to save their persons 
aud effects were pushed down and destroyed the bay- 
onets of the Prussian soldiers posted in the streets for that 
purpose; be enumerated particular instances of inhuman 
barbarity, and declared that a great number of people 
perished, either amidst the flames, or under the ruins of the 
bouses. The destruction of two hundred and fifty elegail 
houses, and the total min of the inhabitants, were circuro 
stances in themselves so deplorable, as to need no aggi ava 
til in; but the account of the Saxon minister was shaihefull) 
exaggerated, and all the particular instances crueli^ 
false in every circumstance. Baron Plotho, the minister 
of Brandenburgb, did not fail to answer every atiicle of 
the Saxon memorial, and refute the paiticuiars therein 
alleged, in a fair detail, authenticated by certificates under 
the hands of the magistrates, judges, and principal inha- 
bitants of Dresden. The most extraordinary part of this 
defence or vindication was the cunciusiun, in which the 
baron solemnly assured the diet, that the kipg of Prussia, 
from his great love to mankind, always felt the g^atest 
emotion of soul, and the must exquisite concern, at the 
etfiision of blood, the devastation of cities and countries, 
and the horrors of war, by which so many thousand fellow' 
creatures were uviefwhelmed ; and that if bis sincere and 
honest inclination to procure peace to Germany, bis dear 
country, had met with the least regard, the present war, 
attended with si. ch bloodshed and dcsulatjun, would have 
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been prevented and avoided. He, therefore, declared that 
those who excited the present troubles, who, instead of 
extinguishing, threw oil upon the flames, must answer to 
God for the seas of blood that had been, and would be shed, 
for the devastation of so many countries, and the entire 
ruin of so many innocent individuals. Such declarations 
cost nothing to those hardened politicians, who, feeling no 
internal check, are determined to sacriflce every conside- 
ration to the motives of rapacity and ambition. It would 
be happy, however, for mankind, were princes taught to 
believe, that there is really an omnipotent and all-judging 
power, that will exact a severe account of their conduct, 
and punish them for their guilt, without any respect to 
their persons ; that pillaging a whole people is more cruel 
than robbing a single person; and that the massacre of 
thousands is, at least, as criminal as a private murder. 

THE PRUSSIANS RAISE THE SIEGE OF NEISS, 
AND RELIEVE DRESDEN. 

While count Daun was employed in making a fruitless 
attempt upon the capital of Saxony, the king of Prussia 
proceeded in his march to Neiss, which was completely 
invested on the third day of October. The operations of 
the siege were carried on with great vigour by the Austrian 
general, De Harsche and the place was as vigorously de- 
fended by the Prussian governor, Tbeskau, till the first 
day of November, when the Prussian monarch approached, 
and obliged the besiegers to abandon their enterprise. 
M. de Harsche having raised the siege, the king detached 
general Fuuquet with a body of troops across the river 
Neiss, and immediately the blockade of Cosel was likewise 
abandoned. De Harsche retired to Bohemia, and De Ville 
hovered about Jagernsdorf. The fortress of Neiss was no 
sooner relieved, than the king of Prussia began his march 
on bis return to Saxony, where his immediate presence 
was required. At the same time, the two bodies under the 
generals Dobna and Wedel penetrated by different routes 
.Mto that coimtry. The former bad been left at Custrin, 
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to watch the motions of the Russians, who had by this 
time retreated to the Vistula, and even crossed that river 
at Thorn, and the other bad, during the campaign, ob* 
served the Swedes, who had now entirely evacuated the 
Prussian territories, so that Wedel was at liberty to co- 
operate with the king in Saxony. He accordingly marched 
to Torgau, the siege of which had been undertaken by 
the Austrian general, Haddick, who was repulsed by Wedel, 
and even pursued to the neighbourhood of Eulenboiirg. 
Wedel, being afterwards joined by Dohna, drove him from 
thence with considerable loss, and then raised the siege 
of Leipsic. Meanwhile, the king prosecuted his march 
towards the capital of Saxony, driving before him the body 
of Austrian troops, under Laudohn, who retreated to Zit- 
tau. On the tenth day of November count Daun retired 
from Dresden, and with the army of the empire fell back 
towards Bohemia; and on the twentieth the king arrived 
in that city, where he approved of the governor's conduct. 
I'he Russian general foreseeing that he should not be able 
to maintain bis ground during the winter in Pomerania, 
unless be could secure some sea-port on the Baltic, by 
which he might be supplied with provisions, detached 
general Palmbach, with fifteen thousand men, to besiege 
the town of Colberg, an inconsiderable place, very meanly 
fortified. It was accordingly invested on the third day of 
October; but the besiegers were either so ill provided 
with proper implements, or so little acquainted with ope- 
rations of this nature, that the garrison, though feeble, 
maintained the place against all their attacks for six-and- 
tweuty days; at the expiration of which they abandoned 
their enterprise, and cruelly ravaged the open country in 
their retreat. Thus, by the activity and valour of the 
Prussian monarch, his generals and officers, six sieges were 
raised almost at the same period, namely, those of ^Iberg, 
Neiss, Cosel, Xorgau, Leipsic, and Dresden. 

INHABITANTS OF SAXONV OPPRESSED. 

The variety of fortune which the king of Prussia exptri 
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rieiiced in the course of this campaign was very remark- 
able ; but the spirit of his eonduct, and the rapidity of 
his motions, were altogether without example. In the 
former campaign we were dazzled with the lustre of his 
victories; in this we admire his fortitude and skill in 
stemming the different torrents of adversity, and rising 
superior to his evil fortune. One can hardly without asto- 
nishment recollect, that in the course of a few months 
he invaded Moravia, invested Olmutz, and was obliged to 
relinquish that design , that he marched through an ene- 
my’s country, in the face of a great army, which, though it 
harassed him in his retreat, could nut, in a route of an 
hundred miles, obtain any advantage over him; that in 
spite of his disaster at Olmutz, and the difficulties of such 
a march, he penetrated into Bohemia, drove the enemy 
from Koningsgratz, executed another dangerous and fa- 
tiguing march to the Oder, defeated a great army of 
Russians, and returned by the way of Saxony, from whence 
he drove the Austrian and imperial armies ; that after his 
defeat at Hochkirchen, where he lost two of his best gene- 
rals, and was obliged to leave his tents standing, he baffled 
the vigilance and superior number of the victorious army, 
ruihed like a whirlwind to the relief of Silesia, invaded 
by au Austrian army, which he compelled to retire with 
precipitation from that province ; that, with the same 
rapidity of motion, he wheeled about to Saxony, and once 
more rescued it from the hands of his adversaries ; that in 
one campaign he made twice the circuit of his dominions, 
relieved them all in their turns, and kept all his possessions 
entire against the united efforts of numerous armies, con- 
ducted by generals of consummate skill and undaunted 
resolution. His character would have been still mure 
complete, if his moderation had been equal to his courage ; 
but in this particular we cannot applaud his conduct. 
Incensed by the persecuting spirit of his enemies, he 
wreaked his vengeance on those who had done him no 
injury; and the cruelties which the Russians had com- 
mitted in his dominions were retaliated upon the unfort*i- 
nate inhabiunts of Saxony. I n the latter end of September, 
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the president of the Prussian military directory sent a letter 
to the magistrates of Leipsic, requiring them, in the 
king’s name, to pay a new contribution of six hundred 
thousand crowns, and to begin immediately with the 
payment of one-third part, on pain of military execution. 
In answer to this demand, the magistrates represented 
that the city having been exhausted by the enormous con- 
tributions already raised, was absolutely incapable of fur- 
nishing further supplies; that the trade was stagnated 
and mined, and the inhabitants so impoverished, that 
they could no longer pay the ordinary taxes. This re- 
monstrance made no impression. At five in the morning 
the Prussian soldiers assembled, and were posted in all 
the streets, squares, market-places, cemeteries, towers, 
and steeples ; then the gates being shut, in order to 
exclude the populace of the suburbs fnim the city, ^he 
senators were brought into the town-hall, and accosted hy 
general Hauss, who told them, the king his master would 
have money ; and, if they refused to part with it, the city 
should be plundered. *ro this peremptory address they 
replied to this effect: — “ We have no more money, — we 
have nothing left hut life ; and we recommend ourselves 
to the king's mercy.” Iq consequence of this declaration, 
dispositions were made for giving up the city to be plun- 
dered. Cannon were planted in all the streets, the inha- 
bitants were ordered to remain within doors, and every 
house resounded with dismal cries and lamentations. The 
dreaded pillage, however, was converted into a regular 
exaction. A party of soldiers, commanded by a subaltern, 
went from bouse to house, signifying to every burgher, 
that he should produce all his specie, on pain of imme 
diate pillage and massacre ; and every inhabitant delivered 
up his all without further hesitation. About six in the 
evening, the soldiers returned to their quarters ; but the 
magistrates were detained in confinement, and all the 
citizens were overwhelmed with grief and consternation 
Happy Britain, who knowest such grievances only hy 
ri’iMirt ! When the king of Prussia first entered Saxony, 
at the beginning of the war, be declared he had no design 
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to make a conquest of that electorate, but only to ke«p 
it as a depositum fur the security of his own dominions* 
until he could oblige bis enemies to acquiesce in reasonable 
terms of peace ; but upon his last arrival at Dresden be 
adopted a new resolution. In the beginning of December* 
the Prussian directory of war issued a decree to the depu> 
ties of the states of the electorate, demanding a certain 
quantity of flour and forage, according to the convention 
formerly settled : at the same time sigpiifying, that though 
the king of Prussia had hitherto treated the electorate as 
a country taken under his special protection, the face of 
affairs was now changed in such a manner, that for the 
future he would consider it in no other light than that of 
a conquered country. The Russians had seized in Prussia 
all the estates and effects belonging to the king's officers : 
a retaliation was now made upon the effects of the Saxon 
officers, who served in the Russian army. Seals were put 
on all the cabinets containing papers belonging to the privy, 
counsellors of bis Polish majesty, and they themselves 
ordered to depart for Warsaw at a very short warning. 
Though the city had been impoverished by former exac- 
tions, and very lately subjected to military execution, the 
king of Prussia demanded fresh contributions, and even 
extorted them by dint of severities that shock humanity. 
He surrounded the exchange with soldiers, and confining 
the merchants to straw beds and naked apartments, obliged 
them to draw bills fur very large sums on their foreign 
correspondents: a method of proceeding much more suit- 
alile to the despotism of a Persian sophi towards a con> 
quered people who professed a different faith, than re- 
cunoileable to the character of a protestant prince towards 
a peaceable nation of brethren, with whom he was con- 
nected by the common ties of neighbourhood and religion. 
Even if they bad acted as declared enemies, and been 
subdued with arms in their bands, the excesses of war on 
the side of the conqueror ought to have ceased with the 
hostilities of the conquered, who, by submitting to his sway* 
would have become bis subjects, and in that capacity bad 
^ cl^iiO to his protection. To retaliate upon the Saxons* 
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who bad espoused no quarrel, the barbarities committet. 
by the Russians, with whom he was actually at war ; and 
to treat as a conquered province a neutral country, which 
his enemies had entered by violence, and been oblig'ed to 
eracuate by force of arms, was a species of conduct founded 
cm pretences which overturn all right, and confound all 
reason. 


PROGRESS OF THE «WEDES IN POMERANIA. 

Having recorded all the transactions of the campaign, 
except those in whjch the Swedes were concerned, it now 
reniaiiu that we should particularize the progress which 
was made in Pomerania by the troops of that nation, under 
the command of count Hamilton. We have already ob- 
served, that in the beginning of the year the Prussian 
general, Lehwald, had compelled them to evacuate the 
whole 'province, except Stralsund, which was likewise iiit 
vested, lliis, in all probability, would have been besieged 
in form, had nqt Lehwald resigned the command of the 
Prussians, on account of his great age and infirmities, and 
his successor count Dohna been obliged to withdraw his 
troops, in order to oppose the Russian army on the other 
side of Pomerania. Tbe blockade of Stralsund being con- 
sequently raised, and that part of the country entirely 
evacuated by the Prussians, the Swedish troops advanced 
again from the isle; of Rugen, to which they bad retired; 
but the supplies and reinforcements they expected from 
Stockholm were delayed in such a manner, either from a 
deficiency in the sulwidies promised by. France, or from 
the management of those who were averse to the war, 
that great part of the season was elapsed before they un- 
dertook any important enteiprise. Indeed, while they 
lay encamp^ under the cannon of Stralsund* waiting fo*> 
these supplies, their operations were retarded by the ex- 
plosion of, a whole ship-load of gunpowder intended for 
their use; an event imputed to the practices .of the Prus- 
sian party in Sweden, which at this .period seemed to gain 
ground, and even thpeateoed .a .change in the QUiiudry, 
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At length the reinforcement arrived about the latter end 
of June, and their general seemed determined to act with 
vigour. In the beginning of July, his army being put in 
motion, he sent a detachment to dislodge the few Prussian 
troops that were left at Anclam, Demmin, and other 
places, to guard that frontier; and they retreated accord- 
ingly. Count Hamilton having nothing farther to oppose 
him in the field, in a very little time recovered all Swedish 
Pomerania, and even made hotipcursions into the Prussian 
territories. Meanwhile, a combined fleet of thirty-three 
Russian and seven Swedish ships of war appeared in the 
Baltic, and anchored between the isles of Dragoe and 
Aroagh ; but they neither landed troops, nor committed 
hostilities. The Swedish general advanced as far as Fehr- 
bellin, sent out parties that raised contributions within 
five and twenty miles of Berlin, and threw the inhabitants 
of that capital into the utmost consternation. The king 
of Prussia, alarmed at their progress, despatched general 
Wedel from Dresden, with a body of troops that were 
augmented on their march ; so that, on the twentieth of 
September, he found himself at Berlin with eleven thou- 
sand effective men, at the head of whom he proceeded 
against count Hamilton, while the prince of Bevern, with 
five thousand, advanced on the other side from Stetin. 
At their approach, the Swedish commander retired, after 
having left a garrison of fourteen hundred men at Fehr- 
bellin, in order to retard the Prussians, and secure the 
retreat of his army. The place was immediately attacked 
by general Wedel ; and though the Swedes disputed the 
ground from house to house with uncommon obstinacy, 
he at last drove them out of the town, with the loss of 
one half of their number either killed or taken prisoners. 
The body of the Swedish army, without hazarding any 
other action, immediately evacuated the Prussian terri- 
tories, and returned to the neighbourhood of Stralsund, 
intending to take winter-quarters in the isle of Rugen. 
Count Hamilton, either disgusted at the restrictions he 
dad been laid under, or finding himself unable to act 
in such a jaaaoer as might redound to the advantage of 
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his reputation, threw up his command, retired from the 
army, and resigned all bis other employments. 

PRINCE CHARLES OF SAXONY ELECTED DUKE 
OF COURLAND. 

The king of Prussia was not only favoured by a con- 
siderable party in Sweden, but he had also raised a strong 
interest in Poland, among such Palatines as bad always 
opposed the measures of the reigning family. These were 
now reinforced by many patriots, who dreaded the vici. 
iiity, and suspected the designs of the Russian army. The 
diet of the republic was opened on the second day of 
November ; and, after warm debates, M. Malachowski was 
unanimously elected mareschal ; but no sooner had the 
chambers of nuncios begun their deliberations, than a 
number of voices were raised against the encroachments 
of the Russian troops, who bad taken up their residence 
in Poland; and heavy complaints were made of the da- 
mages' sustained from their cruelty and rapine. Great 
pains were taken to appease these clamours; and many 
were prevailed upon to refer these grievances to the king 
in senate; but when this difficulty seemed almost sur. 
mounted, Padborski, the nuncio of Volhinia, stood up, 
and declared that he would not permit any other point to 
be discussed in the diet, while ' the Russians maintained 
the least footing within the territories of the republic. 
Vain were all the attempts of the courtiers to persuade 
and mollify this inflexible patriot, he solemnly protested 
against their proceedings, and hastily withdrew ; so that 
the mareschal was obliged to dissolve the assembly, and 
recourse was had to a senatus consilium, to conceit pro- 
per measures to be taken in the present conjuncture. 
The king of Poland was, on this occasion, likewise disap- 
pointed in his views of providing for his son, prince Charles, 
in the dutchy of Courland. He had been recommended 
by the court of Russia, and even approved bv the states of 
that country; but two difficulties occurred. The states 
declared, they could not proceed to a new election during 
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the life of their former duke» count Biron». who wat stiU 
alive, thoug^h a prisoner in Siberia, unless their dutcby 
should be declaned vacant by the king' and republic uf 
Poland; and, according^ to the laws of that country, no 
prince could be elected, until be should have declared 
himself of the Augsburgh confession. His Polish majesty, 
however, being determined to surmount all obstacles to 
his son’s interest, ordered count Malacbowski, high chaor 
cellor of Poland, to deliver to prince Charles a diploma, 
by which the king granted permission to the states of 
Courland to elect that prince for their duke, and appointed 
the day for bis election and instalment; which accordingly 
took place in the month of January, notwithstanding the 
clamour of many Polish grandees, .who persisted in affirm- 
ing that the king had no power to grant such permissum 
without the consent of the diet. The vicissitudes of the 
campaign had produced no revolutions in the several 
systems adopted by the different powers in Europe. The 
czarina, who in the month of June bad signified her senr 
timents and designs against the king of Prussia, in a der 
claration delivered to a)l the foreign ministers at Peters, 
burgh, seemed now, more than ever, determined to act 
vigorously in behalf of the empress-qiieen of Hungary, 
and the unfortunate king of Poland, who still resided at 
Warsaw. The court of Vienna distributed among the 
nnperial mjf)isters at the several courts of the empire 
copies of ajrpscript, explaining the conduct of her generals 
since the beginning of the campaign, and concluded with 
expressions of self-approbation to this effect; ** Though the 
issue of the campaign be not as yet entirely satisfactory, 
and such as might be desired, the imperial court eiyoys, 
at least, the sincere satisfoction of reflecting, that, ac- 
cording to the change of circumstances, it instantly took 
the most vigorous resolutions ; that it was never deficient 
in any thing that might contribute, to the good of the 
common cause, and is now employed in making prepa- 
rations, from which the most happy consequences- may 
be expected.” 
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THE KING OF ENGLAND’S MEMORIAL. 

We have already hinted at a decree of the Aulic council 
of the empire, published in the month of August, en- 
joining all directors of circles, all imperial towns, and the 
noblesse of the empire, to transmit to Vicuna an exact 
list of all those who had disobeyed the avocatoria of the 
empire, and adhered to the rebellion raised by the elector 
of Brandenburgh ; that their revenues might be seques- 
tered, and themselves punished in their honours, persons, 
and effects. As the elector of Hanover was plainly pointed 
out, and, indeed, expressly mentioned in this decree, the 
king of Great Britain, by the hands of baron Geminegen, 
bis electoral minister, presented a memorial to the diet of 
the empire in the month of November, enumerating the 
instauces in which he exerted himself, and even exposed 
his life, for the preservation and aggrandizement of the 
house of Austria. In return for these important services, 
he observed, that the empress-queen bad refused him 
the assistance stipulated in treaties against an invasion 
planned by France^ whose hatred he had drawn upon 
himself by his friendship to that princess ; and his Impe- 
rial majesty even denied him the dictatorial letters which 
be solicited ; that the court of Vienna had signed a treaty 
with the crown of France, in which it was stipulated that 
the French troops should pass the Weser, and invade the 
electorate of Hanover, where they were joined by the troops 
of the empress-queen, who ravaged his Britannic majesty’s 
dominions with greater cruelty than even the French had 
practised ; and the same duke of Cumberland, who had 
been wounded at Dettingen in the defence of her impe- 
rial majesty, was obliged to fight at Hastenbeck against 
the troops of that very princess, in defence of his father’s 
dominions ; that she sent commissaries to Hanover, who 
shared with the crown of France the contributions ex- 
torted from that electorate: rejected all proposals of 
peace, and dismissed from her court the minister of 
Brunswick- Lunenbourg; that bis imperial majesty, who 
had sworn to protect the empire, and .oppose the entrance 
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uf forei^ troops destined to oppress any of the states of 
Germany, afterwards required the king of England to 
withdraw bis troops from the countries which they occu- 
pied, that the French army might again have free passage 
into bis German dominiuns ; that the emperor had re- 
called these troops, released them from their allegiance 
to their sovereign, enjoined them to abandon their posts, 
their colours, and the service in which they were em- 
barked, on pain of being punished in body, honour, and 
estate; and that the king of England himself was threat- 
ened with the ban of the empire. He took notice, that, 
in quality of elector, he had been accused of refusing to 
concur with the resolutions of the diet taken in the pre- 
ceding year, of entering into alliarice with the king of 
Prussia, joining his troops to the armies of that prince, 
employing auxiliaries belonging to the states of the em- 
pire, sending English forces into Germany, where they 
bad taken possession of Embden, and exacting contri- 
butions in different parts of Germany. In answer to these 
imputations, he alleged that be could not, consistent with 
bis own safety, or the dictates of common sense, concur 
with a majority, in joining bis troops, which were imme- 
diately necessary for his own defence, to those which, from 
the arbitrary views of the court of Vienna, were led against 
his friend and ally, the king of Prussia, by a prince who 
did not belong to the generality of the empire, and on 
whom the command bad been conferred, without a pre- 
vious conclusum of the Germanie body ; that, with respect 
to his alliance with the king of Prussia, be had a right; 
when deserted by his former allies, to seek assistance 
wheresoever it could be procured; and surely no just 
gnuind of complaint could be offered against that which 
his Prussian majesty lent, to deliver the electoral states of 
Brunswick, as well as those of Brunswick-Wolfenbultel, 
Hesse, and Buckebourg, from the oppressions of their 
common enemy. Posterity, he said, would hardly believe, 
that at a time when the troops of Austria, the Palatinate, 
and Wirtemberg, were engaged to invade the countries 
of the empire, other mem^rs of the Germanic body. 
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who employed auxiliaries in their defeat^, should be 
jtbreatened with outlawry, and sequestration. He owned, 
that, in quality of king^, he had sent over Eng;lish troops 
^o Germany, and taken possession of Emhden ; ste|M for 
which he was accountable to no power upon earth, al- 
though the constitutions of the empire permit the co- 
/estatcs to make use of foreign troops, nut indeed for the 
purpose of invasion or conquest in Germany, but for their 
defence and preservation. He also acknowledged that he 
had resented the conduct, and chastised the injustice, of 
those co-estates who had assisted his enemies, and helped 
to ravage his dominions: inferring, that if the crown of 
France was free to pillage the estates of the duke of 
Brunswick, and the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, because 
jthey had supplied the king of England with auxiliaries; if 
the empress-queen had a right to appropriate to herself 
half of the contributions raised by the French king in 
these countries ; surely his Britannic majesty had an equal 
right to make those feel the burden of the war who bad 
favoured the unjust enterprises of his enemies. He ex- 
pressed his hope, that the diet, after having duly consi- 
dered these circumstances, would, by way of advice, pro- 
pose to his imperial majesty that be should annul bis most 
inconsistent mandates, and not oniy take effectual mea- 
sures to protect the electorate and its allies, but also give 
orders for commencing against the emprtess-queen, as 
archdutchess of Austria, the elector Palatine, and the 
duke of Wirtembei^, such proceedings as she wanted to 
enforce against his Britannic majesty, elector of Bruns- 
wick-Lunenbourg. Pur this pur(<ose the minister now re- 
quested their excellencies to ask immediately the necessary 
instructions for their principals. I'he rest of this long 
memorial contained a justification of his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s conduct in deviating from the capitulation of Cios- 
ter-Seven ; with a refutation of the arguments adduced, 
and a retortion of the reproach&s levelled against the 
king of England, in the paper or manifesto composed and 
published under the direction of the French ministry, and 
intituled, ** A parallel of tlie conduct of the king of 
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France with that of the king of England, relative to the 
breach of the capitulation of Closter-Seven by the Ha- 
iiuveriaiis.” But to this invective a more circumstantial 
answer was published; in which, among other curious par- 
ticulars, the letter of expostulation, said to have been 
written by the Prussian monarch to the king of Great 
Britain after the defeat at Colin, is treated as an infa- 
mous piece of forgery, produced hy some venal pen em- 
ployed to impose upon the public. The author also, in 
his endeavours to demonstrate his Britannic majesty’s 
aversioti to a continental war, very justly observes, that 
“ none but such as are unacquainted with the maritime 
force of England can believe, that, without a diversion 
on the continent, to employ part of the enemy’s force, 
she is not in a condition to hope fur success, and main- 
tain her superiority at sea. England, therefore, had no 
interest to foment quaiTels or wars in Europe ; but, for 
the same reason, there was roopi to fear that France would 
embrace a different system: accordingly, she took no pains 
to conceal her views, and her envoys declared publicly, 
that a war upon the continent was inevitable; and that 
the king’s dominions in Germany would be its principal 
object.'* He afterwards, in the course of his argumen- 
tation, adds, “ That they must be very ignorant, indeed, 
who imagine that the forces of England are not able tp 
resist those of France, unless the latter be hindered from 
turning all her efforts to the sea. In case of a war upon 
the continent, the two powers must pay subsidies ; only 
with this difference, that Franee can employ her own 
land-forces, and aspire at conquests.” Such were the 
professed sentiments of the British ministiy, founded upon 
eternal truth and demonstration, and openly avowed, 
when the business was to prove that it was nut the in- 
terest of Great Britain to maintain a war upon the con- 
tinent; but, afterwards, when this continental war was 
eagerly espoused, fostered, and cherished by the blood and 
treasure of the English nation, then the partisans of 
that very ministry, which had thus declared that England, 
without any diversion on the continent of Europe, was an 
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overmatch for France by sea, which may be termed the 
British element; then their partisans, their champions, 
declaimers, and dependents, were taught to rise in rebel* 
lion against their former doctrine, and, in defiance of 
common sense and reflection, affirm that a diversion .it 
Germany was absolutely necessary to the successful issue 
of England’s operations in Asia, Africa, and America. 
Notwithstanding all the facts and arguments assembled 
in this elaborate memorial, to expose the ingratitude of 
the empress-queen, and demonstrate the oppressive mea- 
sures adopted by the imperial power, it remains to be 
proved, that the member of a community is not obliged 
to yield obedience to the resolutions taken, and the de- 
crees published, by the majority of those who compose 
this community ; especially when reinforced with the au- 
thority of the supreme magistrate, and not repugnant to 
the fundamental constitution on which that con^munitjr 
was established. 

DEATH OF POPE BENEDICT. 

If the empress-queen was not gratified to the extent 
of her wishes in the fortune of the campaign, at least her 
self-importance was flattered in another point, which could 
nut fail of being interesting to a princess famed for a 
glowing zeal and inviolable attachment to the religion of 
Rome. In the month of August the pope conferred upon 
her the title of apostolical queen of Hungaiy, conveyed 
by a brief, in which he extolled her piety, and launched 
out into retrospective eulogiums of her predecessors, the 
princes of Hungary, who bad been always accustomed to 
fight and overcome fur the catholic faith under his holy 
banner. 'This compliment, however, she did not derive 
from the regard of Prosper Lambertini, who exercised 
the papal sway under the assumed name of Benedict XIV. 
That pontiff, universallv esteemed for his good sense, mo- 
deration, and humanity, had breathed his last in the month 
of April, in the eighty-fourth year of his age; and in July 
was succeeded in the papacy by cardinal Charles Rezaeo- 
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niro, bUhop of Pailua, Iqr birth a Venetian. He was forr 
uierly auditor of the Rota ; afterwards promoted to the 
purple by pope Clement XII. at the Domination of th^ 
republic of Venice; was distinguished by the title of 
St. Maria d'Ara Coeli, the principal convent of the Cor- 
deliers, and nominated protector of the Pandours, or 
Illyrians. When he ascended the papa) chair, be a^unied 
the name of Clement X) 11. in gratitude to the last of tliaji 
name, who was his benefactor. Though of a disagreeable 
person, and even deformed in his body, lie enjoyed g<»od 
health, and a vigorous constitution. As an ecclesiastic^ 
his life was eaemplary ; his morals were pure and uniui- 
peacbed; in his character he is said to have been learned, 
diligent, steady, devout, and, in every ^pect, worthy to 
succeed such a predecessor 9 s Benedict. 

KING OF PORTUGAL ASSASSINATED. 

Th e king of Spain wisely persisted in reaping the ad- 
vantages of A neutrality, notwithstanding the intrigues of 
the French partisans at the court of Madrid, who endea- 
voured to alarm his jealousy by the conquests which the 
English had projected in America. The king of Sardinia 
sagaciously kept aloof, resolving, in imitation of his pre- 
decessors, to maintain his power on a respectable footing, 
and be ready to seize all opportunities to extend and pro- 
mote the interest of his crown, and the advantage of bis 
country. As for the king of Portugal, he had prudently 
embraced the same system of forbearance; but in the 
latter end of the season, his attention was engrossed by 
a domestic incident of a very extraordinary nature. 
Whether he had, by particular instances of severity, ex- 
asperated the minds of certain individuals, and exercised 
bis dominion in such acts of arbitrary power as excited a 
general spirit of disaffection among his nobility ; or, lastly, 
bv the vigorous measures pursued against the encroach- 
iiiR Jesuits in Paraguay, and their correspondents in Por- 
tugal, had incurred the resentment of that society, we 
shall not pretend to determine ; perhaps all tbi>se motives 
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concurred in giving birth to a conspiracy against his life, 
which was actually executed at this juncture with the 
most desperate resolution. On the third day of September, 
the king, according to custom, going out in a carriage to 
take the air, accompanied by one domestic, was, in the 
night, at a solitary place near Belem, attacked by three 
men on horseback, armed with musquetoons, one of whom 
fired his piece at the coachman without effect. The man, 
however, terrified both on bis own account and that of his 
sovereign’s, drove the mules at full speed ; a circumstance 
which, in some measure, disconcerted the other two con- 
spirators, who pursued him at full gallop, and having no 
leisure to take aim, discharged their pieces at random 
through the back of the carriage. The s.ugs with which 
they were loaded happened to pass between the king's 
right arm and his breast, dilacerating the parts from the 
shoulder to the elbow, but without damaging the b<ine, or 
penetrating into the cavity of the body. Finding himselr 
grievously wounded, and the blood flowing apace, he, with 
such presence of mind as cannot be sufficiently admired, 
instead of proceeding to the palace, which was at some 
distance, ordered the coachman to return to Junqueria, 
where bis principal surgeon resided, and there his wounds 
were immediately dressed. By this resolution be nut only 
prevented the irreparable mischief that might have arisen 
from an excessive effusion of blood ; but, without all doubt, 
saved bis life from the bands of other assassins, posted on 
the road to accomplish the regicide, in case be should 
escape alive from the first attack. This instance of the 
king’s recollection was magnified into a miracle, on a 
supposition that it must have been the efiect of divine 
inspiration ; and, indeed, among a people addicted to 
superstition, might well pass for a favourable interposition 
of Providence. The king being thus disabled in his right 
arm, issued a decree, investing the queen with the absolute 
power of government. In the mean time, no person had 
access to his presence but herself, the first minister, the 
cardinal de Saldanha, the physicians, and surgeons. An 
embargo was immediately laid on all the shipping in the 
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port of Lisbon. Rewards were publicly offered, together 
with tbe promise of pardon to the accomplices, for detect- 
ing any of the assassins ; and such other measures used, 
that in a little time tbe whole conspiracy was discovered : 
a conspiracy the more dangerous, as it appeared to have 
been formed by persons of the first quality and influence. 
I'he duke de Aveiro, of the family of M ascarenhas ; tbe 
marquis de I'avora, who had been viceroy of Goa, and now 
actually enjoyed the commission of general of the horse; 
tbe count de Attougui, the marquis de Alloria, together 
with their wives, children, and whole families, were ar- 
rested immediately after the assassination, as principals 
in the design; and many other accomplices, including 
some Jesuits, were apprehended in the sequel. The 
further proceedings on this mysterious affair, with the 
fate of the conspirators, will be particularized among tbe 
transactions of the following year. At present, it will 
be sufficient to observe, that the king’s wounds were at- 
tended with no had consequences; nor did the imprison- 
ment of those noblemen produce any disturbance in the 
kingdom. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 

The domestic occurrences of Prance were tissued with 
a continuation of the disputes between tbe parliaments 
and clergy, touching tbe bull Unigenitus. In vain the 
king bad interposed bis authority : first proposing an ac- 
commodation ; then commanding the parliament to for- 
bear taking cognizance of a religious contest, which did 
not fall under their Jurisdiction ; and, thirdly, banishing 
their persons, and abrogating their power. He afterwards 
found it necessary to the peace of his dominions to recal 
and reinstate those venerable patriots; and being con- 
vinced of the intolerable insolence and turbulent spirit of 
the archbishop of Paris, had exiled that prelate in his turn. 
He was no sooner re-admitted to his function, than he 
resumed bis former conduct, touching the deitial of the 
sacraments to those who refused to acknowledge tbe bull 
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Unigenitus: he even acted with redoubled zeal ; intrigued 
with the other prelates; caballed among the inferior 
clergy ; and not only revived, but augmented, the troubles 
throughout the whole kingdom. Bishops, curates, and 
monks presumed to withhold spiritual consolation, from 
persons in extremity, and were punished by the civil 
power. Other parliaments of the kingdom followed the 
example exhibited by that of Paris, in asserting their 
authority and privileges. The king commanded them to 
desist, on pain of incurring his indignation ;t they remon- 
strated, and persevered; while the archbishop repeated 
his injunctions and censures, , and continued to inflame 
the dispute to such a dangerous degree, that he was given 
to understand he should be again obliged to quit the 
capital, if he did nut proceed with more moderation. But 
the chief care of the French ministry was employed in re- 
gulating the finances, and establishing funds of credit for 
raising money to pay subsidies, and maintain the war in 
Europe and America. In the course of this year they 
had nut only considerably reinforced their armies in Ger- 
many, but made surprising efforts to supply the colony of 
Canada with troops, artillery, stores, and ammunition, 
for its defence against the operations of the British forces, 
which greatly outnumbered the French upon the con- 
tinent. The court of Versailles practised every stratagem 
to elude the vigilance of the English cruisers. The ships 
destined for America they detached, both single and in 
convoys, sometimes from the Mediterranean, sometime 
from their harbours in the channel. They assembled 
transports in one port, in order to withdraw the attention 
of their enemies from another, where their convoys lay 
ready for sailing; and in boisterous weather, when the 
English could no longer block up their harbours, their 
store-ships came forth, and hazarded the voyarge, for the 
relief of their American settlements. Those that bad 
the good fortune to arrive on the coast of that continent 
were obliged to have recourse to different expedients for 
escaping the British squadrons stationed at Halifax, ot. 
cruising in the bay of St, Laurence. They either ventured 
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to navigate the river before it was clear of the ice, so early 
in the sprin', that the enemy had not yet quitted the 
harbour of Nova-Scotia ; or they waited on the coast of 
Newfoundland for such thick fogs as might screen them 
from the notice of the English cruisers, in sailing up the 
gulf; or, lastly, they penetrated through the straits of 
Belleisle, a dangerous passage, which, however, led them 
directly into the river St. Laurence, at a considerable dis- 
tance above the station of the British squadron. Thnugli 
the French navy was by this time so reduced, that it could 
neither face the English at sea, nor furnish proper con- 
voys for commerce, her ministry nevertheless attempted 
to alarm the sulyects of Great Britain with the project of 
an invasion. Flat-bottomed boats were built, transports 
collected, large ships of the line equipped, and troops or- 
dered to assemble on the coast for embarkation ; but this 
was no more than a feint to arouse the apprehension of 
the English, disconcert the administration, prejudice the 
national credit, and deter the government from sending 
forces to keep alive the war in Germany. A much more 
effectual method they took to distress the trade of Eng- 
land, by laying up their useless ships of war, and en- 
couraging the equipment *of stout privateers, which did 
considerable damage to the commerce of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by cruising in the seas of Europe and Ame- 
rica. Some of them lay close in the harbours of tbe 
channel, fronting tbe coast of England, and darted out 
occasionally on the trading ships of this nation, as they 
received intelligence from boats employed for that purpose. 
Some chose their station in tbe NortJi sea, where a great 
number of captures were made upon tbe coast of Scotland ; 
others cruised in the chops of the channel, and even to 
the westward of Ireland; but the far greater number 
scoured the seas in the neighbourhood of the L^ward 
Islands in the West Indies, where they took a prodigious 
number of British sbips, sailing to and from the sugar 
colonies, and conveyed them to their own settlements in 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, or St. Domingo. 
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CONDUCT OF THE KING OF DENMARK. 

W ITH respect to the war that raged in Germany, the 
king of Denmark wisely pursued that course, which happify 
preserved him from being involved in those troubles by 
which great part of Europe was agitated, and terminated 
in that point of national advantage which a king ought 
ever to have in view for the benefit of his people. By 
observing a scrupulous neutrality, be enhanced bis import* 
ance among bis neighbours; be saw bimself courted by a| 
the belligerent powers: be saved the blood and treasure 
of his subjects: he received laige subsidies, in considers* 
tion of bis forbearance ; and enjoyed, unmolested, a much 
more considerable share of commerce than be could expect 
to carry on, even in times of universal tranquillity. He 
could not perceive that the protestant religion bad any 
thing to apprehend from the confederacy which was 
formed against the Prussian monarch ; nor was he misled 
into all the expense, the perils, and disquiets of a san- 
guinary war, by that ignis Jatuus which hath seduced 
and impoverished other opulent nations, under the specious 
title of the balance of power in Germany. Howsoever 
he might be swayed by private inclination, be did not 
think it was a point of consequence to bis kingdom, 
whether Pomerania was possessed by Sweden or Prussia; 
whether the French army was driven back beyond the 
Rhine, or penetrated once more into the electorate of 
Hanover: whether the empress-queen was stripped of her 
remaining possessions in Silesia, or the kii^ of Prussia 
circumscribed within the original bound of his dominion. 
He took it for granted that France, fur her own sake, 
would prevent the ruin of that enterprising monarch ; and 
that the bouse of Austria would nut be so impolitic, and 
blind to its own interest, as to permit the empress or 
Russia to make and retain conquests in the empire ; but 
even if these powers should be weak enough to sacrifice 
all the maxims of sound policy to caprice or resentment, 
he did not think himself so deeply concerned in the event, 
as, fur the distant prospect of what might possibly happen, 
VOL. V. B B 
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to plung;e beadlong into a war that must be attended witii 
certain and immediate disadvantages. True it is, be bad 
no hereditary electorate in Geilnany that was threateued 
with invasion ; nor, if he bad, is it to be supposed that a 
prince of bis sagacity and patriotism would have im> 
poverisbed bis kingdom of Denmark, for the precarious 
defence of a distant territory. It was reserved for another 
nation to adopt tbe pernicious absurdity of wasting its 
blood and treasure, exhausting its revenues, loading its 
own back' with tbe roost grievous impositions, incurring 
an enormous debt, big with bankruptcy and ruin ; in a 
word, of expending above an hundred and fifty millions 
sterling in fruitless efforts to defend a distant country, 
the entire property of which was never valued at one 
twentieth part of that sum; a country with which it had 
no natural connexion, bnt a coihmon alliance arising frodi 
accident. The king of 'Denfnark', though himself a prince 
of tbe empire, and possessed of dominidns in Germany, 
almost contiguous to the scenes of the present War, did 
not yet think himself so nearly concerned in tbe issue, as 
to declare himself either principal or auxiliary in tbe quar- 
rel ; yet he took care to maintain his forces ly sea aud 
land upon a respectable footing ; and by this conduct, be 
not only provided for the security of his own country, but 
overawed tbe belligerent powers, who considered him as 
a prince capable of making either scale preponderate, just 
as he might choose to trim tbe balance. Thus be preserved 
his wealth, commerce, and consequence uudiminished ; 
and, instead of being harassed as a party, was honoured 
as an umpire. 

The United Provinces, though as adverse as 'his Danish 
majesty to any participation in tbe war, did not, however, 
so scrupulously observe tbe neutrality they professed ; at 
least, the traders of that republic, either from an inor- 
dinate thirst of lucre, or a secret bias' in favour of the 
enemies of Great Britain, assisted the French commerce 
with all tbe appearance of the most flagrant partiality. 
We have, in tbe beginning of this yearns transactions, ol»- 
served, that a great number of their ships were taken by 
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tlie English cruisers, and condemned as legal prizes, for 
hnving French property on board : that the Diitch raer- 
e.iiants, exasperated by their losses, exclaimed against the 
English as pirates and robbers, petitioned the states for 
redress in very high terms, and even loudly clamoured for 
a war against Great Britain. The chai^ of violence and 
injustice, which they brought against the English, for 
taking and confiscating tlie ships that transported to 
Europe the produce of the French islands in the West 
Indies, they founded on the tenth article of the treaty 
of commerce between Great Britain and the states-general 
of the United Provinces, concluded in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-eight, stipulating, “ That 
whatever shall be found on brard the ships of the subjects 
of the United Provinces, though the lading, or part 
thereof, may belong to the enemies of Great Britain, 
shall be free and unmolested, except these be prohibited 
goods, which are to be served in the manner described by 
the foregoing articles." From this article the Dutch 
merchants argued, that, if there be no prohibited gotids 
on board, the English had no right to stop or molest any 
of their ships, or make the least enquiry to whom the 
merchandise belonged, whence it was brought, or whither 
bound. This plea the English casuists would by no means 
admit, for the following reasons : a general and perpetual 
license to carry on the whole trade of their enemy would 
be such a glaring absurdity, as no convention could au- 
thorize: common sense has dictated, and Grotius declared, 
that no man can be supposed to have consented to an ab- 
surdity ; therefore, the interpretation given by the Dutch 
to this article could nut be supposed to be its true and 
genuine meaning; which, inde^, relates to nothing more 
than the common course of trade, as it was usually car- 
ried on in time of peace. But, even should this interpre- 
tation he accepted, the article, anil the treaty itself would 
1 h* superseded and annulled by a subsequent treaty, con- 
cluded between the two nations in the year one thousand 
SIX hundred and seventy-five, and often confirmed since 
that oeriod, stipulating, in a secret article, that neither 
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of the contracting parties should give, nor consent, that 
any of their subjects and inhabitants should give any aid, 
favour, or counsel, directly or indirectly, by land or sea, 
or on the fresh waters ; nor should furnish, or permit the 
subjects or inhabitants of their respective territories to 
furnish any ships, soldiers, seamen, victuals, monies, in- 
struments of war, gunpowder, or any other necessaries 
fur making war, to the enemies of either party, of any 
rank or condition soever. Now, the Dutch have infringed 
this article in many instances during the present war, 
both in Europe and America; and, as they have so openly 
contravened one treaty, the English are not obliged' to 
observe another. They, moreover, forfeited all right to 
the observance of the treaty in question, by refusing the 
succours with which they were bound, in the most so- 
lemn manner, to furnish the king of Great Britain, in 
case any of his territories in Europe should be attacked : 
for nothing could be more weak and frivolous than the 
allegation upon which this refusal was founded: namely, 
that the hostilities in Europe were commenced by the 
English, when they seized and confiscated the vessels of 
France; and th^, being the aggressors, had no right 
to insist upon the succours stipulated in a treaty which 
was purely defensive. If this aigument has any weight, 
the treaty itself can have no signification. The French, 
as in the present case, will always commence the war in 
America ; and when their ships, containing reinforcements 
and stores for the maintenance of that war, shall he 
taken on the European seas, perhaps in consequence of 
their being exposed for that purpose, they will exclaim 
that the English were the aggressors in Europe, conse- 
quently deprived of all benefit accruing from the defen- 
sive treaty subsisting between them and the states-general 
of the United Provinces. It being impossible for the Eng- 
lish to terminate the war, while their enemies derive the 
sinews of it from their commerce carried on in neutral 
bottoms, they are obliged to suppress such collusions, by 
that necessity which Grotius himself hath allowed to be 
a sufficient excuse fur deviating from the letter of any 
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treaty whatsoever. In time of peace no Dutch ships were 
permitted to carry the produce of any French su^r island, 
or even to trade in any of the French ports in America 
or the West Indies; consequently, the treaty which they 
quote can never justify them in canying on a commerce, 
which, as it did not exist, and was not foreseen, could 
nut possibly be ;;iiarded against when that convention 
was ratified. Grotius, whose authority is held in such 
veneration among the Dutch, has determined that every 
nation has a right to seize and confiscate the goods of 
any neutral power, which shall attempt to carry them 
into any place which is blocked up by that nation, either 
by land or sea. The French islands in the West-Indies 
were so blocked up by the English cruisers, that they 
could receive no relief from their own government, con- 
sequently no neutral power could attempt to supply them 
without falling under this predicament.'* It was for these 
reasons that the king of England declared, by the mouth 
of Mr. Yorke, bis minister plenipotentiary at the Hague, 
in a conference held in the month of August with the 
deputies of the states- general, that though he was ready 
to concur in every measure that should be proposed for 
giving satisfaction to their high mightinesses, with whom 
he bad always studied to live in the must perfect union, 
he was nevertheless determined not to suffer the trade 
of the French colonies in America to be carried on by the 
subjects of other powers, under the specious pretext of 
neutrality: nor to permit words to be interpreted as a 
license to drive a trade with his enemies, which, though 
not particularly specified in the articles of contraband, 
was nevertheless rendered such in all respects, and in 
every sense, by the nature of the circumstances. It is 
not at all more surprising that the Dutch merchants should 
complain, than that the English government should persist 
in confiscating the ships that were found to contain the 
merchandise of their enemies. The individual traders of 
every mercantile nation will run considerable risks in ex- 
tending their particular commerce, even when they know 
H must be detrimental to the general interest of theia* 
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cuiintry. In the war maintained by the confederates 
against Louis XIV. of France, the merchant ships of the 
Dutch carried on an uninterrupted trade to the French 
ports ; and, notwithstanding the repeated solicitations of 
England, the states-general could never be prevailed upon 
to prohibit this commerce, which undoubtedly enabled 
France to protract the war. The truth is, they gave the 
British ministry to understand, that unless they connived 
at this traffic, their subjects could not possibly defray 
t heir proportion of the expense at which the war was main* 
tained. It is well known through all Europe, that the 
subjects of the United Provinces reaped considerable ad* 
vantage, nut only from this branch of illicit trade, but 
also by providing fur both armies in Flanders, and by the 
(tractice of stock-jobbing in England; consequently, it 
was not the interest, either of the states-general, or the 
English general, between whom there was a very good 
understanding, to bring that war to a speedy conclusion; 
nor indeed, ought we to fix the imputation of partiality 
upon a whole nation, for the private conduct of individuals, 
influenced by motives of self-interest, which co-operate 
With the same energy in Holland, and among the subjects 
of Great Britain. In the course of the former war, such a 
acatidalous appetite fur gain prevailed in different parts of 
the British dominions, that the French islands were ac- 
tually supplied with provisions, slaves, and lumber, from 
Ireland and the British colonies in North America; and 
Martinique, in particular, must have surrendered to the 
commander of the English squadron stationed in those 
seas, had it not been thus supported by English subjects. 
Certain it is, the Dutch had some reason to complain that 
they were decoyed into this species of traffic by the ar- 
ticle of a treaty, which, in their opinion, admitted of no 
limitation; and that the government of Great Britain, 
without any previous warning, or explaining its sentiments 
on this subject, swept the sea at ouce of all their vessels 
employed in this commerce, and condemned them, with- 
out mitigation, to the entire ruin of many tliuusand fa- 
milies. Considering the intimate connexion of piututd 
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interest subsisting between Great Britain and the stated 
oi the United Provinces, they seem to have had some 
right to an intimation of this nature, which, in all pro- 
liability, would have induced them to resign all prospeqt 
of advantage from the prosecution of such traffic. 

CONFERENCES AT THE HAGUE. 

Besides the universal clamour excited in Holland, and 
the famous memorial presented to the states-general, 
which we have already mentioned in another place, a de- 
putation of merchants waited four times successively ua 
the princess regent, to explain their grievances, and de- 
mand her concurrence in augmenting the navy for the 
preservation of their commerce. She promised to inter- 
pose her best offices with the court of Great Britain ; and 
these co-operating with representations made by the 
states-general, the English minister was empowered to 
open conferences at the Hague, in order to bring all 
matters in dispute to an amicable accommodation. These 
endeavours, however, proved ineffectual. The British 
cruisers continued to take, and the British courts to 
condemn, all Dutch vessels containing the produce of the 
French sugar islands. The merchants of Holland and 
Zealand renewed their complaints with redoubled cla- 
mour, and all the trading part of the nation, reinforced 
by the whole party that opposed the house of (^nge, 
cried aloud for an immediate augmentation of the marine^ 
and reprisals upon the pirates of England. The princess, 
in order to avoid extremities, was obliged not only to 
employ all her personal influence with the states-general, 
but also to play off one faction against another, in the 
way of remonstrance and exclamation. As far back as 
the month of June, she presented a memorial to the 
states-general, remindiiig them, that in the beginning of 
the war between France and England, she bad advised 
an augmentation should be made in their land-forces, to 
strengthen the garrisons of the frontier towns, and cover 
the territories of the republic from invasion. She gave 
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them to understand, that the provinces of Gueldres at d 
Overyssel, intimidated by the proximity of two formidable 
armies, bad resolved to demand that the augmentation 
of their land-forces should be taken into consideration by 
the other provinces ; and requested her to reinforce their 
solicitations that this measure might immediately take 
place. This request, she said, she the more readily 
granted, as she could not but be sensible of the imminent 
danger that threatened the republic, especially since the 
Hanoverian army had passed the Rhine ; and as it behoved 
the state to put itself in a condiUon to hinder either army 
from retiring into the territories of the republic, if it 
should be defeated ; fur, in that case, the conqueror being 
authurized to pursue bis enemy wherever he can find him, 
would bring the war into the heart of their country, lliis 
representation had no other effect than that of suspending 
the measure which each party proposed. Ilie princess, 
ill her answer to the fourth deputation of the merchants, 
declared that she beheld the present state of their trade 
with the most anxious concern ; that its want of protection 
was not her fault, but that of the towns of Doit, Haerlem, 
Amsterdam, Torgau, Rotterdam, and the Brille, to whose 
conduct it was owing, that the forces of the state, by sea 
and land, were nut now on a better footing. The deputies 
were afterwards referred to her minister, M. de la Larrey, 
to whom they represented, that the augmentation of the 
land-forces, and the equipment of a fleet, were matters 
as distinct from each other as light from darkness; that 
there was no pressing motive for an augmentation of the 
army, whereas, innumerable reasons rendered the equip- 
nient of a fleet a matter of the most urgent necessity. In 
a few days after this representation was made, the princess, 
in an assembly of the states-general, requested their high 
mightinesses, that seeing their earnest and repeated efforts 
to induce the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, 
and West Friesland, to acquiesce in the proposed aug* 
mentation of forces by sea and land, had nut hitherto met 
with success, they would now consider and deliberate upon 
Seme expedient for terminating this affair, and the sooner 
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the better, in order, on one band, to satisfy the strong 
and well-g;rounded instances made by the provinces of 
Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyssel, and Groningen; and, on the 
other, to comply with the ardent and just desires expressed 
by the commercial inhabitants of the country. She told 
them, that the deputation which waited on her consisted 
of forty merchants, a number that merited attention no 
less than the speech they pronounced, of which a great 
number of printed copies were distributed through aU 
parts of the country. Without making any particular 
remarks on the harangue, she only observed, that the drift 
of it did not tend to facilitate the negotiation begun with 
Great Britain, nor to induce the nation to prefer a con- 
vention to a rupture with that crown. From this cii> 
cumstance she inferred, it was more than time to finish 
the deliberations on the proposal for augmenting the 
forces both by sea and land; a measure, without which 
she was convinced in her conscience the state was, and 
would always remain, exposed to all sorts of misfortune 
aud danger, both now and hereafter. 

Ill consequence of this interposition, the states-general 
that same day sent a letter to the states of Holland and 
West Friesland, communicating the sentiments of the 
princess-regent, and insisting upon the necessity of com- 
plying with her proposal of the double augmentation. 
Ihey observed, that an augmentaUon of the land-forces, 
for the defence of the frontiers, was unavoidable, as well 
as an equipment by sea for the security of commerce: that 
the states of the provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
aud Groningen, joined with them in the same opinion ; 
and accordingly had insisted, by divers letters and pro- 
jiusitions, on those two points so essential to the public 
interest. They^ represented the danger of delay, and the 
fatal effects of discord: they proposed, that by a reciprocal 
iiiuulgence one party should comply with the sentiments 
of the other, in order to avoid a schism and dangerous 
division among the confederates, the consequences of 
which would be very deplorable; while the republic, in 
the mean time, would remain in a defenceless conditiou. 
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both sea and land, and depend upon tbe arbitrary 
power of iu nei^bours. They conjured them, therefore, 
as they valued the safety of their country, and all that 
was dear, to them, as they regarded the protection of the 
good inhabitants, the concord and harmony which at all 
times, hut especially at the present critical juncture, was 
of the last necessity, that they would seriously reflect upon 
the exhortations of her royal highness, as well as on the 
repeated instances of the majority of the confederates, 
and take a wise and salutary resolution with regard to 
the proposed augmentation of the land-forces, so that 
this addition, together with an equipment at sea, might, 
the sooner the better, be unanimously brought to a con- 
clusion. It was undoubtedly the duty of all who wished 
well to their country, to moderate the beat and precipita- 
tion of those, who, provoked by their losses, and stimu- 
ated by resentment, endeavoured at this period to involve 
their nation in a war with Great Britain. Had matters 
been pushed to this extremity, in a few months the re- 
public would, in all probability, have been brought to the 
brink of ruin. The Dutch were dbtracted by internal di- 
visions ; they were altogether unprovided for hostilities 
by sea ; the ocean was covered with their trading vessels ; 
aud the naval armaments of Great Britain were so nu- 
merous and powerful as to render all resistance on that 
element equally vain and pernicious. The English could 
not only have scoured the seas, and made prize of their 
shipping, but were also in a condition to reduce or demo- 
lish all their towns in Zealand, where they would hardly 
have met with any opposition. 
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1 Hm Btat lli« utiTcs fife to thee I 
pmrt of South Berbery* ktioini to | 
McrcheoU mod aarifetor* by that of 
Che Gum CmcC, and celled io mapa, 
The Suidy Oeacit of Sere, mod aome* 
tinea Zei^ 

% On thia occeaioa Mr. Cemmiof may 
accfo to here acted direcUy contrary 
to the teoeta of hiarrcUfiotu profee* 
•ions bet he erer declared to the 
niniaCry* ihet be waa felly prraeaded 
Ml acbemea mifbt be accompliibed 
without the effuaion of hemaa blood ; 
end that if he thought (Aherwiae* be 
would by no meeoa hare coocerued 
hinarlf aboet them. He also de* 
aired, let the conacqnence be what it 
might* hia brethren ahould not be 
chargeable with what waa hia own 
aiofle act. If it waa the firat mili- 
tery achenc of any quaker, let it be 
remembered it waa elao the 6m aec* 
cceafal cepeditioo of ihta war, and 
one of the 6m Chat erer waa carried 
M according to the peci6c aj^tera of 
the qnakera, without the loea of a 
drop of blood, on cither aide. 

5 Tbit b the name by which the tub* 
jecta of Legibellt dbtingaiab ihoac of ‘ 
Brackna, who Inhabit the country 
&rtber ep the rlrer Sm^al, and are 
in couataat alliance with the Frenctk 

4 The ricton* however, romaastted a 
very great mbtake in allowing them 
to carry off thw booka and accoonta* 
the pemaal of which woald have been 
of io6nito aervicc to the Rngliab mer- 
ebanta, by informing them of the 
comm^itiea, their valac, the proper 
aeaaona, and methuda of pro a e c n tiof 
the tra^. 

6 The PmdenC* of aeventy-four gmnat 
the Eotrcpreiiaal, of acventy4bur 
guaa ; the Caprkieax, CcM»re, and 
Bienbiaant, of aix^dbtir guna each | 
the Apollo, of 6(^ guaa ; the Chevre, 
Biche, FUMU, Diana, and Echo frb 
galea. 

# It may not be amba to ab aarvt, that 
a cavaticr, whidi admiral Knowlea 
had built at an caormooa expasac to 


the nation, while l.oubbourg re- 
mained in the banda of the Buglbh 
in the bat war* waa, in the eourae 
u( tbif airge, entirely demoUahtd by 
two or three abota Bom one ot tba 
Britiab batterief ; ao admirably bod 
thia piece of 6>rti6cattoo been con- 
trived and executed, under the eye of 
that profound engineer. 

7 Thb officer intended to have made 
an hrnpeioD through the paas of 
Oneida on the Mohawk river, but 
waa recalled before he could execute 
hb design. General Abercrombie 
afterwarda tent thither brigadier 
Stanwix, wiffi a considerable body 
of Proviocbla, and thia important 

^MLta waa occult by a fort built at 
that juncture. 

8 Coddaiorc waa in tuch n defencelroa 
condition, that it could make no re- 
natance; and there being no place 
in Fort St. David’a bombproof, nor 
any prosbiona or fresh water, the 
garrison surrendered in twelve days, 
on capitwbtiott, after having sus- 
tained a severe bombardment. 

9 Six days after the canseniion was 
•igoed at Closter-Scven, another act 
of accommodation was cuncloded at 
Bremenworden, between the generals 
Sporcken snd Villemnr, relating lo 
the release of prisoners, and somn 
other points omitted in the ctwven- 
tion. 

10 Among the French officers who lost 
their lives in thb engagement, waa 
the count de Gbors, only son of tba 
marcschal duke b Bcllciale, sod last 
hope of that illuatnoua fomily, n 
yoauf noblemau of extraordinary 
acoomplisbments, who 6oi«bed n 
short life of honour In the embraen 
of military glory, and fell gatlantl|r 
igMaa u tbc brad of hia own nte 
fimewt, to the inexpressible grief of 
hb fotber, and tba uoivenat 
regret of hb country. 

At thb junctare tbc rmssian oowh 

11 mandant of Dresden being admiU<4 
bito tbs Japan palace, to aaa ihn 
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cyriout povccUine with which il it 
•domed* fierccived • door built «p ; 
•nd ordenog the fwe»Rge to beopcocd, 
entered • Ufge aportment, where he 
luond three tboutand tents, sod other 
field uteoiiU. Theta had been con- 
cealed here when the Fntaaiauf first 
took poetetiioD of the city i thev 
were immedistcly eentd by the com- 
mandant, and dittrilmtcd among the 
troops of ' prince Henryk army. 

19 Genera) Farmer was of Scotfish ex- 
tract, and general Browne actaalty 
a natire of North Britain* 

IS In the reign of king WiBiamf when 
the Eogli^ and Dutch were eogaged 
in a war against FrancCf the north- 
ern powers of Sweden end Denmark 
attempted to carry on the French 
cdsamerct* nnwr thf ihafia of new- 


paBty i but the Dutch and BogliOi 
joined in seizing the ?emela that were 
thus employed. Complaints of these 
eapturcs were made at Londou and 
the Hague, and the complainants 
were giren to nndersund at both 
places, that they should not be al- 
lowed to carry on any trade with 
France, hot whav'was usnalTn rime 
of peace. In consequence of this 
declaration, Mr. Grouing formed the 
design of writing a trrsiiae on tho 
freedom of masigatioD,-aod commu> 
nicated the plan of bia work to the 
celebrated Pufiendorfi', who aignifird 
hu senttraenis in a letter, which la 
preaenred by the Imrocd Barbeymc, 
in bis notes upon that author’s trew. 
tise on the Lit of Nature atiafW- 
iiona» 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DMDcttk OoenrraKn in Grat Britain... .Trinlt of Drt. HniMjr and SbrMicarr.. .. 
Inititulion or ibi Magdalen and Atrium.... Sorirty for the Encouragenieid 
erAitt....Senion opened.. ..New Tlealy with the King of Prueiia....Snp> 
plict granted.... The King't Meteage to the Commone....Billt relating to the 
Diitilleir, and the Exportation of Com.... Petition from the Juiticet dt 
Norfolk. . . . Bill for the Importation of exited Beef from Ireland continued. . . . 
Regnlatioua with reipect to Prirateera.. ..New Militia Lawi....Act for the 
Belief of Dcbtore rerired. . . . Billt for the Importation of Irith Beef and 
Tallow.... Act relatire taMilford-HaTen....Billrelatire to the Duty on Pen* 
aione....Act relatire to the Only on Plate.. ..Cambric Act.. ..Uneuccewlhl 
BilU....Cate of the Inaolrent Debton.... Cate of Capt. Walker.... Remarlia 

on the Bankrupt Lawt.... Enquiry into the State of the Poor Regulalioiit 

of Weigbtt and Meaturea....Retoluliont concerning the Foundling Hotpital 
....Mettaget from the King to the Parliament.... Section doted.... Pre- 
paraliaiit for War... .Death of the Princeta of Orange and Princeta 
Elixabeth Caroline.. ..Examplet made of PirBtet....Accountt of tome re- 
markable Muidert.... Murder of Daniel Clarke.... Minority of the Prince of 
Walec....Retolutiont concerning a new Bridge at Blackfriart.. ..Fire in 
Comhill.... Method contrired to 6nd out the Longitode....lnalallatioo at 
Oxford.... Deploiable Incident at Sca....Captnrei made by teparate Cniitert 
....Captain Hoodtakea the Bdlona....and Captain Barrington the Count dr 
St. Floreotin.. ..Captain Falkner lakct a French Eait Indiamau....Frixet 
taken in the Wett Indiet.... Engagement between the Henwlet and tha 
Floriatant....HaTre-dei4>race bombarded by Admiral Rodney.... Admiral 
Boacawen defeata M. de la Clue.. ..Preparation! made by the French for in- 
rading England.. ..Account of Thnrot.... French Fleet tailt from Breat.... 
AdmimI Hawke deikatt M de Conflant....Froceedingi of the Irith Farlia- 
ment.. ..Loyalty of the Iritb-Catbolica.. ..Dangerona Inaurrection in Dublin 
•. ..Alarm of a Dctccnt in Scotland. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

W HILE the operations of the war were prosecuted 
through the four quarters of the globe, the island 
of Great Britain, which may be termed the centre that 
gave motion to this vast machine, enjoyed all the tran* 
quillity of the most profound peace, and saw nothing of 
war but the preparations and trophies, which served only 
to animate the nation to a desire of further conquest; for 
the dejection occasioned by the misfortune at St. Cas 
soon vanished before the prospect of victory and success. 
Considering the agitation naturally produced among the 
common people, the practice of pressing men into the 
service of the navy, which, in the beginning of the year, 
VoL, V, C « 
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bad been earned on with uuiKual violence, the levy of m> 
many new corps of soldiers, and the endeavours used in 
forming the national militia, very few disturbances hap- 
pened to interrupt the intemri repose of the nation. 
Fnim private acts of malice, fraud, violence, and rapine, 
no community whatsoever is exempted. the month 
of April, the temporary wooden bridi^ over the Thames, 
built for the conveniency of carriages and passengers, 
while the workmen should be employed in widening and 
repairing London bridge, was maliciously set on fire in 
the night, and continued burning till noon next day, 
when the ruins of it fell into the river. The destruction 
of this conveniency proved very detrimental to the cimi- 
merce of the city, notwithstanding the vigilancy and dis- 
cretion of the magistrates, in applying remedies for this 
misfortune. A promise of the king’s pardon was offered 
m a public advertisement, by the secretary of state, and 
a reward of two hundred pounds by the city of London, 
to any person who should discover the perpetrator of such 
wicked outrage; but nevertheless be escaped detection. 
No individual, nor any society of men, conld have the 
least interest in the execution of such a scheme, except 
the body of London watermen ; but as no discovery was 
made to the prejudice of any person belonging to that 
society, the deed was imputed^o the malice of some secret 
enemy to the public. Even after a new teutporary bridge 
was erected, another attempt was made (in all probability 
by the same incendiary) to reduce the whole to ashes, 
but happily miscarried, and a guard was appointed, to 
prevent any such atrocious efforts, ilk the sequel. Dan- 
gerous tumults were raised in and about Manchester, by 
a prodigious number of manufacturers, who had left off 
working, and entered into a combination to raise, by force, 
the price of their labour. They had formed a regular 
plan, and collected large sums for the maintenance of 
the poorer sort, while they refused to work for their fa- 
milies. They insulted and abased all those who would 
not join in this defection ; dispersed incendiary letters, 
and deuaunoed terrible threats against all such as should 
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presume to oppose their proceedings. But these menace* 
had no effect upon the magistrates and justices, who did 
their duty with such discretion and courage, that the 
ringleaders being singled .out, and punished by law, the 
rest were soon reduced to order. 

TRIALS OF DRS. HENSEY AND SHEBBEARB. 

In the mouth of June Florence Hensey, an obscure 
physician, and native of Ireland, who had been appre- 
hended for treasonable practices, was tried in the court 
of king's-bencb, on an indictment for high treason. In 
the course of the trial it apjieared that be had been en>. 
ployed as a spy for the French ministry : to which, in 
consideration of a paltry pension, he sent intelligence 
of every material occurrence in Great Britain. The cor- 
respondence was managed by bis brother, a Jesuit, who 
acted as chaplain and secretary to the Spanish ambas- 
sador at the Hague. The British resident at that court 
having learned from tbe Spanish minister some secrets 
relating to England, even before they were communicated 
to him from the English ministry, was induced to set on 
foot an enquiry touching tbe source of this iuformatiuu, 
and soon received an assurance, that the secretary of tbe 
Spanish ambassador bad a brother, a physician inLiondoiu 
The suspicion naturally arising from this circumstance 
being imparted to tbe ministry of England, Hensey was 
narrowly watched, and twenty-nine of bis letters were 
intercepted. From tbe contents of these he was convicted 
of having given the French court the first jiotice of the 
expedition to North America, the capture of the tw* 
ships, tbe Alcide and Lys, the sailing and destina^on of 
every squadron and armament, and tbe difficulties that 
occurred in raising money for tbe servic-e of the public. 
He had even informed them, that tbe secret expedition 
Ilf the foregoing year was intended against Rochefort, and 
advised a di scent upon Great Britain, at a certain time 
and place, as the most effectual method of distressing 
the government, and affecting the public credit. Alter a 
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li>ng trial be was found guilty of treason, and received the 
senteuceof death usually pronounced on such occasions; 
but whether he earned forgiveness by some material dis> 
coveiy, or the minister found him so insensible and in- 
sigoibcant that be was ashamed to take his life, be 
escaped execution, and was pardoned, on condition pf 
going into perpetual exile. Tlie severity of the govern- 
ment was much about the same period exercised on 
Dr. Shebbeare, a public writer, wb«, in a series of printed 
letters to the people of England, had animadverted 04 
the conduct of the ministry in the most acrimonious 
terms, stigmatized some great names with all the viru. 
lence of censure, and even assaulted the throne itself 
with oblique insinuation and ironical satire. The minis- 
try, incensed at the boldness, and still more enraged at 
the success of this author, whose writiogs were bought 
with avidity by the public, determined to punish hini 
severely for his arrogance and abuse, and he was apprer 
bended by a warrant from the secretary's office. His sixth 
letter to the people of England was pitched upon as the 
foundation of a prosecution. After a short trial in the 
court of king's bench, he was found guilty of having 
written the sixth letter to the people of England, ad- 
judged a libellous pamphlet, sentenced to stand in the 
pillory, to pay a small fine, to be imprisoned three years, 
and give security for bis future good behaviour; so that, 
in effect, this good man suffered more for having given 
vent to the unguarded effusions of mistaken zeal, couched 
in the language of passion and scurrility, than was in- 
flicted upon Hensey, a convicted traitor, who had acte 4 
as spy for France, and betrayed his pwn country for hire. 

INSTITUTION OF THE MAGDALEN AND ASYLUM. 

Amidst a variety of crimes and disorders, arising from 
impetuosity of temper, unreined passion, luxury, extra- 
vagance, and an almost total want of police and subor. 
diiiation, the virtues of benevolence are always springing 
up to an extraordinary growth in the British soil ; and 
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here charities are often established by the humanity ot 
iudividuak, which in any other country would be bo> 
noured as national institutions : witness the great number 
of hospitals and infirmaries in London and Westminster, 
erected and muntained by voluntary contributions, or 
raised by the princely donations of private founders, la 
the course of this year the public began to eqjoy the 
benefit of several admirable institutions. Mr. Heniy 
Raine, a private gentleman of Middlesex, bad, in his life- 
time, built and endowed an hospital fur the maintenance 
of forty pour maidens. By his will he bequeathed a cer- 
tain sum of money to accumulate at interest, under the 
management of trustees, until the yearly produce should 
amount to two hundred and ten poun^, to be f^ven in 
marriage portions to two of the maidens educated in his 
hospital, at the age of twenty-two, who should be the 
best recommended for piety and industiy the masters 
or mistresses whom they bad served. 4n the tuonth itf 
March, the sum destined for this laudable purpose was 
completed: when the trustees, by public advertisement* 
summoned the maidens educated in the hospital to appear 
cn a certain day, with proper certificates of their be- 
haviour and circumstances, that six of the most deserving 
might be selected to draw bts for the prize of one hun- 
dred pounds, to be paid as her marriage portion, jirovided 
she married a man of an unblemished character, a mem- 
ber of the church of England, residing within certain 
specified parishes, and approved by the trustees. Accord- 
ingly, on the first of May the candidates appeared, and 
the prize being gained by one young woman, in presence 
of a numerous assembly of all ranks, attraded by curiosity, 
the other five maidens, with a sixth, added in lieu of her 
who had been successful, were marked for a second 
chance on the same day of the following year, when a 
second prise of the same value would he presented : thus 
a new candidate will be added every year, that every 
maiden who has been educated in this hospital, and pre- 
served her character wiriiout reproach, may have a rhan<-e 
for the noble doqation, which is also accompanied with 
C ca 
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tbe suQi of five f¥>un(4 to de^y the eipense of the wed- 
ding entertainment. One scarce knows whether must 
to admire tbe plan, or commend tbe humanity of this 
excellent institution. — Of equal and perhaps superior 
merit was another charitable establishment, which also 
took effect about this period. A small number of humane 
individuals, chiedy citizens of London, deeply affected with 
tbe situation of common prostitutes, who are certainly 
tbe most forlorn of all human creatures, formed a generous 
resolution in their fovour, fuch as even the best of men 
of the kingdom had never before the courage to avow. 
They considered that many of these unhappy creatures, 
$o wretched in themselves, and so productive of mischief 
to society, had been sauced to vice ui their tender years 
by the perfidious artifice of the other sex, or the violence 
of unruly passion, before they bad acquired experience 
to guard ^gainst the one, or foresight to perceive the fatal 
consequences of the other; that tbe jewel, reputation, 
being thus irretrievably lost, perhaps in one unguarded 
moment^ they were covered with shame and disgrace, 
abandoned by their families, excluded from all pity, re- 
gard, and assistance: that, stung by self-conviction, in- 
sulted with reproach, denied tbe privilege of penitence 
pnd cqntrition, cut off from all hope, impeUed by indi- 
gence, end maddened with despmr, they had plqng^ into 
a life of infamy, in which they were exposed to deplorable 
yicjssitudes of misery, and the most excruciating pangs 
pf refiection that any human being could sustain : that, 
prbateyer remorse they might feel, howsoever they might 
de^t their own vice, or long fur an opportunity of amende 
nient, they were entirely destitute of all means of re- 
formation: they were not only depriyed of all possibility 
pf prqfiting by those preciqus momente of repentance, and 
hecpraing agipn useful men^hery of socjety; but, in order 
to earn a miserable subsistence, were obliged to persevere 
in the paths of prostitution, and act as the instruments of 
heaven’s vengeance in propagating distemper and profli- 
gacy, in ruining the bodies and debauching the minds of 
their felloW'Creatures. Moved to sympathy and coiupas- 
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sioii by these considerations, this virtuous band of asso- 
ciates, determined to provide a comfortable asylum for 
female penitents, to which they might fly for shelter from 
the receptacles of vice, the miseries of life, and the scurti 
of mankind; where they might indulge the salutaiy sen- 
timents of remorse, make their peace with heaven, accus- 
t«>in themselves to industry and teipperance, and be pro- 
fitably reunited to society, from which they had been so 
unhappily dissevered. The plan of this excellent institu- 
tion being farmed, was put in execution by means of vo- 
luntary subscription, and the house opeped in GoodmanV 
fields, under the name of the Magdalen-bospital, in the 
month of August; when fifty petitions were presented 
by penitent prostitutes, soliciting admittance. Another 
asylum was also opened by the hand of private charity, 
on the Surrey-side of Westminster-bridge, for the recep- 
tion and education of female orphaps, pod children abap- 
doned by their parents. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS. 

Noh was encquragement refused to who dis- 

tinguished themsplves by extraordinary talents in any 
branch of the liberal and useful arts and sciences, though 
no Mscenas appeared apaong the ministers, and nut the 
least ray of patronage glimmered from the throne. The 
protecriun, countenance, and gratification secured in 
other countries by the institution of academies, and the 
liberalities of princes, the ingenious in England derived 
from the generosity of a public, endued with taste and 
sensibility, epger fpr iuiprpyement, and proud of patro- 
nising extraordinary merit. Several yeprs had already 
elapsed siqce a society of private persons was instituted 
at London, for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce. It consisted of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, register, collector, and other officers, 
elected from a very considerable number of members, 
who pay a certain yearly contribution fur the purposes of 
the institution. In the course of every year they held 
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Hfht {^eral meetings in a large assembly-room, built 
ami furnished at the common expense ; besides the or- 
dinary meetings of the society, held every week, fK>m 
the secuud Wednesday in November to the last Wednesday 
ill intermediate time, on the first and 

third Wednesday of every month. At these ordinary 
meetings, provided the number then present exceeiled 
ten the members had a right to proceed on business, and 
power to a|ipoint such committees as they should think 
necessary. The money contributed by this association, 
after the necessary expense of the society had been de- 
ducted, was expended in premiums for planting and hiis- 
bandry; for discoveries and impruvements in chemistry, 
dving, *»mI mineralogy i for promoting the ingenious arts 
of drawing, engraving, casting, paimiiig, statuary, and 
sculpture? for the improvemeut of manufactures, and 
machines in the various articles of hats, crapes, dru^ets, 
mills, marbled- paper, ship-blocks, spinning-wheels, toys, 
yam, knitting, and weaving. They likewise allotted 
sums for the s^vantage of the British colonies in America, 
and bestowed premiums on those settlers who should 
excel in curing cochineal, planting logwood-trees, cul- 
tivating olive-trees, producing myrtle-wax, making pot- 
ash, preserving raisins, curing safflour, making silk and 
win«, importing sturgeon, preparing isinglass, planting 
hemp and cinnamon, extracting opium and the gum of 
the persimon-tree, collecting stones of the mango, which 
should be^found to vegetate in the West Indies ; raising 
silk-grass, and laying out provincial gardens. They more- 
over, allowed a gold medal in honour of him who should 
compose the best treatise on the arts of ^ace, containing 
an historical account of the progressive improvements of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in the kingdom 
of England, with the effects of those impruvements on the 
niorais and manners of the people, and pointing out the 
most proper meant for their future advancement, in a 
word the society is so numerous, the contributions so 
considerable, the plan so judiciously laid, and executed 
aitb such discretion aqd spirit, as to promise much more 
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effectual and extensive advanta^ to the public than ever 
accrued from all the boasted academies of Christendom. 
'I'he artists of London had long' maintained a private aca- 
demy fur improvement in the art of drawing from living 
'igures; but, in order to extend this advantage, which 
was not attained without difficulty and expense, the duke 
of Richmond, a young nobleman of the most amiable 
eharacter, provid^ a large apartment at Whitehall, for 
the use of those who studied the art of painting, sculpture, 
and engraving; and furnished it with a collection of 
original plaster casts from the best antique statues and 
busts at Rome and Florence. Here any learner had 
liberty to draw, or make models, under the eye and in- 
structions of two eminent artists; and twice a year the 
munificent founder bestowed premiums of silver medals 
on the four pupils who excelled the rest in drawing from 
a certain figure, and making the best model of it in 
basso-relievo. [5e« note I, at the end of this Vol!\ 

On the twenty-third day of November both houses of 
parliament met at Westminster, when bis majesty being 
indisposed, the session was opened commission, and the 
lord-keeper harangued them to this effect. He told them, 
bis majesty bad Greeted the lords of the commission to 
assure bis parliament that he always received the highest 
satisfaction in being able to lay hefore them any event 
that might promote the honour and interest of his king- 
doms ; that in consequence of their advice, and enabled 
by the assistance which they unanimously gave, his ma- 
jesty had exerted bit endeavours to carry on the war in 
the most vigorous manner, in order to attain that desirable 
end, always to be wished, a safe and honourable peace 
that it had pleased the Divine Providence to bless bis 
measures and arms with success in several parts, and to 
make the enemies of the nation feel, that the strength 
of Great Britain is not to be provoked with impunity: 
that the conquest of the strong fortress of Louisbourg, 
with the islands of Cape- Breton and St.John ; the deroor 
lition of Frontcnac, of the highest importance to his ope- 
rations in America, and the reduction of Senegal, could 
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not fari to bring great distress on the French commerce 
and colonies, and, in proportion, to procure great advan- 
tage to those of Great Britain. He observed, that France 
had also been made sensible, that whilst her forces are 
sent forth to invade and ravage the dominions of her 
neighbours, her own coasts are not inaccessible to his 
majesty’s fleets and armies — a truth which she had ex- 
perienced in the demolition of the works at Cherbourg, 
erected at a great expense, with a particular view to 
annc^ England, as well as in the loss of a great number 
of ships and vessels; but no treatment, however injurious 
to bis majesty, could tempt him to make retaliation on 
the innocent subjects of that crown. He told them, that 
in Germany his majesty’s good brother the king of Prus- 
sia, and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, had found full 
employment for the enemies of France and her confede- 
rates, from which the Elnglisk operations, both by sea and 
m America, had derived the most evident advantage: 
their successes, owing, under God, to their able conduct, 
and the bravery of his majesty’s troops, and those of his 
allies, having been signal and glorious. The king, more- 
over, commanded them to declare, that the common 
cause of liberty and independency was still making noble 
and glorious efforts against the unnatural union formed 
to oppress it : that the commerce of his subjects, the 
source of national riches, bad, by the vigilant protection 
received from his miyesty's fleet, flourished in a manner 
nut to be paralleled during such troubles : In this state 
of things, he said, the king in his wisdom, thought it 
unueoessaiy to use many words to persuade them to bear 
up against all difficulties, effectually to stand by, and de- 
fend his majesty, vigorously to support the king of Prussia, 
and the rest of bis majesty’s allies, and to exert themselves 
to reduce their enemies to equitable terms of accommo- 
dation. He observed to the house of commons, that the 
uncommon extent of this war, in different parts, occa- 
sioned it to be uncommonly expensive: that the king had 
ordered them to declare to the commons, that he sin- 
fleicly lamented, and deeply felt, {at the burdens of his 
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pe<iple : that the several estimates were ordered to be laid 
before them: and that be desired only such supplies as 
should be requisite to push the war with advantage, and 
be adequate to the necessary services. In the last plac<>, 
be assured them the king took so much satisfaction in 
that good harmony which subsisted among his faitbfu 
subjects, that it was more proper for him now to thank 
them for it, than to repeat bis eshortation to it : that this 
union, necessary at all times, was more especially so in 
such critical conjunctures ; and bis raqiesty doubted not 
but the good effects the nation had found from it would 
be the strongest motives to them to pursue it.— The 
reader will, no doubt, be surprised to find this harangue 
abound with harshness of period and inelegancy of ea- 
pression: he will wonder that, in particularizing the sue- 
cesses of the year in America, no mention is made of 
the reduction of fort Du Quesne on the river Ohio ; a 
place of great importance, both from its strength and 
situation, the erection of which bad been one great motive 
to the war between the two nations : but he will be still 
more surprised to hear it declared from the throne, that 
the operations, both by sea and in America, bad derived 
the most evident advantage from the war in Germany. 
An assertion the more extraordinary, as the British mi> 
nistry, in their answer to the Parallel, which we have 
already mentioned, bad expressly affirmed, that none 
but such as are unacquainted with the maritime force of 
England can believe, that without a diversion on the con- 
tinent, to employ part of the enemy’s force, she is not in 
a condition to hope for success and maintain her supe- 
ricrity at sea. That they must be very ignorant, in- 
deed, who imagine that the forces of England are nut 
able to resist those of France unless the latter be hindered 
from turning all her efforts to the sea.” It is very re- 
markable tbat the British ministry should declare that 
the war in Germany was favourable to the English ope- 
rations by sea and in America, and almost in the same 
breath accuse the French king of having fomented that 
war. Let us suppose that France bad no war to maintain 
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>n Europe ; and ask in what manner she, in that case, 
would have opposed the prog^ss of the British arms bj 
sea and in America ? Her navy was reduced to such a 
condition that it durst not quit her harbours ; her mer 
chant ships were all taken, her mariners confined it 
England, and the sea was covered with British cruisers 
in these circumstances, what expedients could she have 
contrived for sending supplies and reinforcements to 
America, or fur opposing the naval armaments of Great 
Britain in any other part of the world? — None. Without 
ships and mariners, her troops, ammunition, and stores 
were, in this respect, as useless as money to a man ship* 
wrecked on a desolate island. But granting that the 
war in Germany had, in some measure, diverted the atten* 
tion of the French ministry from the prosecution of their 
operations in America, (and this is granting more than 
ought to be allowed,) the question is not, Whether the 
hostilities upon the continent of Europe prevented France 
from sending in a great number of troops to Canada; but 
whether the war in Germany was either necessary or ex- 
pedient for distressing the French more efifectually in 
other parts of the world ? Surely every intelligent man 
of candour must answer in the negative. The expense 
incurred by England for subsidies and armies in the em- 
pire, exceeded three millions sterling annually ; and this 
enormous expense, without being able to protect Hanover, 
only served to keep the war alive in different parts of Ger- 
many. Had one half of this sum been employed in aug- 
menting and extending the naval armaments of Great 
Britain, and in reinforcing her troops in America, and 
the West-Indies, France would have been, at this day, 
deprived of all her sugar colonies, as well as of her set- 
tlements on the continent of America; and being ab- 
aoUitely cut off from these sources of wealth, would have 
fcund it impracticable either to gratify her subsidiaries, 
or to maintain such formidable armies to annoy her 
neighbours. These are truths, which will appear to the 
conviction of the public, when the illusive spells of un- 
substantial victory are dissolved, and time shall have 
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dispersed the thick mists of prejudice which now seem 
to darken and perplex the understanding of the people. 

NEW TREATY WITH THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

The conduct of the administration was so agreeable 
to both houses of parliament, that in their address to 
the throne they expressed their unshaken zeal and loyalty 
to his majesty’s person, congratulated him on the sue* 
cess ot his arras, and promised to support his measures 
and allies with steadiness and alacrity.^ It was probably 
in consequence of this assurance that a new treaty b^ 
tween Great Britain and Prussia was concluded at London 
on the seventh day of December, importing. That as 
the burdensome war, in which the king of Prussia is en- 
gaged, lays him under the necessity of making fresh 
efforts to defend himself against the multitude of enemies 
who attack his dominions, he is obliged to take new 
measures with the king of England, for their reciprocal 
defence and safety; and his Britannic majesty hath at 
the same time signified his earnest desire to strengthen 
the friendship subsisting between the two courts ; and, 
in consequence thereof, to conclude a formal convention, 
for granting to his Prussian majesty speedy and powerful 
assistance, their majesties have nominated and authorized 
their ministers to concert and settle the following ar- 
ticles : — ^All formal treaties between the two crowns, par- 
ticularly that signed at Westminster on the 16tb day of 
January in the year 1756, and the convention of the 11th 
of April in the year 1758, are confirmed by the present 
convention of the 11th of April in the year 1758, in their 
whole tenor, as if they were herein inserted word for 
word. The king of Great Britain shall cause to be paid 
at London, to such person or persons as shall be authorized 
by the king of Prussia for that end, the sum of four mil- 
lions of rix-dollars, making six hundred and seventy thou- 
sand pounds sterling, at one payment, immediately on 
the exchange of the ratification, if the king of Prussia 
should so require. His Prussian majesty shall employ the 
Vot. V. Do 
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said sun in supporting and augmenting bis forces, which 
shall act in such manner as shall be of the greatest service 
to the common cause, and contribute most to the mutual 
defence and safety of their said majesties. The .king of 
Great Britidn, both as king and elector, and the king of 
Prussia, reciprocally bind themselves not to conclude 
with the powers that have taken part in the present war 
any treaty of peace, truce, or other such like convention, 
but fay common advice and consent, each expressly includ- 
ing therein the other. The ratification of the present 
convention shall be exchanged vrithin six weeks, or 
sooner, if possible. In effect, this treaty was no other 
than a renewal of the subsidy from year to year, because 
it was not thought proper to stipulate in the first sub- 
sidiary convention an annual supp^ of such importance 
until the war should be terminated, lest the people of 
England should be alarmed'at the prospect of such suc- 
cessive burdens, and the complaisance of the commons 
be in some future session exhausted. On the whole, this 
was perhaps the most extraordinary treaty that ever was 
concluded; for it contains no specification of articles, 
except the payment of the subsidy : every other article was 
left to the interpretation of his Prussian mtyesty. 

SUPPLIES GRANTED. 1759. 

The parliament, having performed the ceremony of 
addresses to the throne, immediately proceeded to the 
great work of the supply. The two committees in the 
bouse of commons were immediately established, and con- 
tinued by adjournroents to the month of May, by the 
twenty-third day of which all their resolutions were taken. 
They voted sixty thousand men, including fourteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-five marines, for the service 
of the ensuing year; and for the operations by land, a 
body of troops amounting to fifty-two thousand five 
hundred and fifty-three effective men, besides the auxilia* 
ries of Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, Saxe-Gotha, and 
Buckebourg, to the aumber of fifty theusgnd, and five 
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battalions on the Irish establishment in actual service in 
America and Africa. For the maintenance of the sixty 
thousand men employed in the sea-service, they granted 
three millions one hundred and twenty thousand pounds ; 
for the land-forces, one million two hundred fifty-six 
thousand one hundred and thirty pounds, fifteen shillings, 
atid two-pence ; fur the chai^ of the additional five bat- 
talions, forty thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and nine-pence ; for the pay 
of the general and staff officers, and hospitals of the land- 
forces, fifty-two thousand four hundred and eighty-four 
pounds, one shilling, and eight-pence ; fur maiutaining 
the garrisons in the Plantations, Gibraltar, Nuva-Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Providence, Cape-Bretun, and Senegal, 
the sum of seven hundred and forty-twt» thousand five 
hundred and thirty-one pounds, five shillings, and seven- 
peuce ; for the charge of ordnance for laiid-service, two 
hundred and twenty thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
nine pounds, eleven shillings, and nine-pence ; for extra- 
ordinary service performed by the same office, and nut 
provided for by parliament in the course of the preced- 
ing year, three hundred twenty- three thousand uine hun- 
dred and eighty-seven poun^, thirteen shillings, and 
three-pence; for the ordinary of the navy, including half- 
pay to sea-officers, two hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-one pounds, nine shillings, 
and eight-pence; towards the support of Greenwich- 
bospital, and fur the out-pensioners of Chelsea-college, 
the sum of thirty-six thousand pounds. They allotted fur 
one year's expense, incurred by the foreign troops in the 
pay of Great Britain, one million two hundred thirty-eight 
thousand one hundred and seventy-seven pounds, nine- 
teen shillings, and ten-pence, over and above sixty thou- 
sand pounds for enabling bis majesty to fulfil his engage- 
ments with the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, pursuant to the 
separate article of a new treaty concluded between them 
in the month of January of this current year, stipulating, 
that this sum should be paid to his serene highness in 
urder to facilitate the meaus by which be might agaipt 
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fix liis resitlence in hU own dominions, and by his pre- 
tt'uce give fresh courage to bis faitbhil subjects. Eighty 
thousand pounds were granted for enabling bis majesty to 
discharge the like sura raised in pursuance of an act 
passed in the preceding session, and charged upon the 
first aids or supplies to be granted in ibis session of par- 
liament. The sum of two hundred thousand pounds was 
voted towards the building and repairing ships of war for 
the ensuing year. Fifteen thousand pounds were allowed 
for improving London bridge; and fotty thousand on 
account foi the Foundling-hospital. For the charge of 
transports to be employed in the course of the year they 
assigned six hundred sixty seven thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-one pounds, nineteen shillings, and seveu- 
penre: fur maintaining the colonies of Nova-Scotia and 
Georgia they bestowed twenty-five thousand two hundred 
and thirty eight pounds, thirteen shillings, and five-pence. 
To replace sums taken from the sinking fund, thirty- 
three thousand two hundred and fifty two pounds, eight* 
teen shillings, and ten-pence halfpenny; fdr maintaining 
the British forts and settlements on the coast of Africa, 
ten thousand pounds, and for paying off the mortgage on 
an estate devised fur the endowment of a professorship 
in the university of Cambridge, the sum of twelve hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. For the expense of the militia 
they voted ninety thousand pounds: for extraordinary 
expenses relating to the land-forces, incurred in the course 
of last year, and unprovided for by parliament, the sum 
of four hundred fifty-six thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five pounds, ten shillings, and five-pence three 
farthings. For the purchase of certain lands and here- 
ditaments, in order to secure the king's ducks at Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, and Plymouth, they granted thirty-six 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-six pounds, two shillings, 
and ten-pence. They voted two hundred thousand pounds 
for enabling bis majesty to give projter compensation to 
the respective provinces in Nortb-America, for the ex- 
penses that had been incurred in levying and maintaining 
troops for the service of the public. They granted twenty 
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thousand pounds to the East-India company, towards 
^•iiabling them to defray the expense of a militaiy force 
;ii their settlements : and the same sum was granted for 
jL'arrying on the fortification to secure the harbour of 
jMilford. To make good several sums issued by his ma- 
jesty, for indemnifying the inn>holders and victuallers of 
Ilaropsbire fur the expenses they had incurred in quarter- 
jug the Hessiau auxiliaries in England ; fur an addition to 
the salaries of judges, and other less considerable pur- 
poses, they allowed the sum of twenty-six thousand one 
liundred and seventy-eight pounds, sixteen shillings, and 
six-pence. Finally, they voted ope million, upon account, 
fur enabling tl^ king to defray any extraordinary expense 
pf the war, incurred, pr to be incurred, for the service of 
the current year ; and to take all such measures as might 
be necessary to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or de- 
signs of bis enemies, as the exigency of affairs should rer 
quire. The sum of all the grants voted by the com- 
mittee of supply amounted to tiveive millions seven bunr 
dred sixty-one thousand three hundred and ten pounds, 
nineteen shillings, and five-pepce. 

KING’S MESSAGE TO THE COMMONS. 

The commons were stilj employed ip deliberations oq 
prays and means on the twenty-second day of May, wheq 
Mr. secretary Pitt communicated to them ^ message front 
the king, couched ip these terms; His majesty, relying 
on the experienced zeal and affection of his faithful com- 
mons, and considering that, in this critical coiijumrture, 
emei^ucies may arise, which may be of the utmost imr 
portance, and be attended with the most pernicious cuu- 
se(|uence8, if proper means should not immediately be 
applied to prevent or defeat them, is desirous that this 
bouse will enable him to defray any extraordinary ex- 
penses of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the 
service of the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
nine, and to take all such measures as may be necessary 
to disappoint sr defeat any enterprises or dusigits of lus 
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eueinies, and as tbe exigencies of affairs may require.’* 
'I'liis message being read, a motion was made, and agreed 
to nem. con. that it should be referred to tbe uomoiittee, 
who forthwith formed upon it the resolution, whereby 
one million was granted, to be raised by loans or ex- 
chequer bills, chargeable on the first aids that should l>e 
given in tbe next session. This produced a bill enabling 
his majesty to raise the sum of one ipillion, for the uses 
and purposes therein mentioned, compreheqding a clause, 
allowing tbe Bqnk of England to advance oq the credit of 
the loan therein iqentioned apy sum not exceeding a 
million, nottyithstanding tbe act of tbe fifth and sixth 
year in the reign of Williapi pud Mary, by which the 
Bank was established, 

BILES RELATING TO THE DISTILLERY, &c. 

Thp bills relating solely to the supply being discussed 
and expedited, the house proceeded, as usual, to enact 
other laws for the advantage of the community. Petitions 
having been presented by tbe cities of Bristol and New- 
Sarum, alleging, that since the laws prohibiting the mak- 
ing of Ipw wipes a»d spirits from grain, meal, and flour, 
had been ip force, tbe commonalty appeared more sober, 
healtity, and industrious: representing the ill conse- 

quences which they apprehended would attend tbe repeal 
of these laws, apd therefore praying their continuance: a 
committee of the whole house resolved that the pro- 
bibitiop to ejtport corp should be continued to the twenty- 
fourth day of December, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine; subject nevertheless to such 
provisions fur shortening tbe said term of its continuance 
as should therefore be piade by an act of that session, or 
by his majesty with the advice of bis privy- council during 
the recess of parliament ; that the act for discontinuing 
the duties upon corn and flour imported, or brought in 
as prize, was not proper to be further continued: and 
that tbe prohibition to make low wines or spirits from 
any sort of grain, meal, or flour, should be continued to 
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tbe tweiity>fourtb day of December, ia the year one thour 
sand seven hundred and fifty-nine. Before the bill wa» 
formed on these resolutions, petitions arrived from Liver- 
pool and Bath, to the same purport as those of Bristol 
and Sarum; while on tbe other band, a remonstrance 
was presented by a ^at number of the malt-distillers of 
tbe city and suburbs of London, alleging, that it having 
been deemed expedient to prohibit tbe distilling of spirits 
from any sort of grain to the twenty- fourth day of De- 
cember then instant, some of tbe petitioners bad entirely 
ceased to carry on tbe business of distilling, while others, 
merely with a view to preserve their customers, the com- 
pound distillers, and employ some of their servants, horses, 
and utensils, had submitted to carry on the distillation of 
spirits from molasses and sugars under great disadvan- 
tages, in full hope that tbe restraint would cease at the 
expiration of the limited time, or at least when the ne- 
cessity which occasioned that restraint should be removed ; 
that it was with great concern they observed a bill would 
be brought in for protracting the said prohibition, at a 
time when tbe price of all manner of graiu, and particu- 
larly of wheat and barley was considerably reduced, and, 
as they humbly conceived, at a reasonable medium. They 
expatiated on the great loss they, as well as many traders 
and artificers, dependents upon them, must sustain in 
case tbe said bill should be passed into a law. They prayed 
the bouse to take these circumstances into consideration, 
and either permit them to carry on tbe distillation from 
wheat, malt, and other grain, under such restrictions as 
should be judged necessary ; or to grant them such other 
relief, in respect of their several losses and incumbrances, 
as to the bouse shall seem reasonable and expedient. This 
petition, though strenuously urged by a powerful and 
clamorous body without doors, did not meet great encou- 
ragement within. It was ordered to lie upon the table, 
and an instruction was given to the committee, empower- 
ing them to receive a clause or clauses to allow the trans- 
portation of certain quantities of meal, flour, bread, and 
biscuit to tbe islands of Guernsey and Jersev for the sole 
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uee of the inhabitants ; and another to prohibit the making 
of low wines and spirits from bran. Mitch more attention 
was paid to a petition of several farmers in the county 
of Norfolk, representing, that their farms consisted chiefly 
of arable land which produced much greater quantities 
of corn than could be consumed within that county ; tba^ 
in the last harvest there was a great and plentiful crop of 
all sorts of grain, the greatest part of qrbich bad by uiir 
favourable weather been rendered unfit for sale at Loqr 
don, or other markets for home cpnsuroption ; that large 
quantities of malt were then lying at London, arisiiig 
chiefly from the crops of barley grpwing in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, the sale of wbicl^ 
was stagnated ; that the petitioners being informed the 
bouse bad ordered in a bill to continup the prohibition 
of com exported, they begged leave to observe, that, 
should it pass into a law, U would be extremely prejudicial 
to all, and ruin many farmers of that county, as they 
bad offered their corn for sale at divers ports and marketa 
of the said county; but the merchants refused to buy 
it at any price, alleging its being unfit for the London 
market: the great quantity of com with which that 
market was already overstocked, and their not beiu^ 
allowed either to export it or make it into malt for cxt 
portation, they therefore prayed this prohibition might 
be removed, or they tbe petitioners indulged with some 
other kind of reliek Although this remonstrance was 
duly considered, the lull passed with tbe amendments 
because of the proviso, by which hfs mtyesty in council 
was empowered to shorten the date of tbe prohibition 
with respect to the exportation of corn daring the recess 
of parliament: but the temporary restraint laid upon dis* 
tillatiun was made absolute, without any such condition, 
to the no small disappointment and mortification of the 
distillers, who bad spared no jiains and expense by private 
solicitation, and strenuous dispute in tbe public papers, 
to recommend their cause to the favour of the com- 
munity. They urged that malt-spirits, when used in 
moderation, far from being prejudicial to the health of 
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individuals were in many damp and marshy parts of the 
kingdom absolutely necessary for preserving the field 
iabourers from agues and other distempers produced b} 
the cold and moisture of the climate ; that if they were 
debarred the use of malt-spirits they would have recourse 
.o French brandy, with which, as they generally reside 
tear the sea-coast, the smugglers would provide them 
almost as cheap as the malt-spirits could be afforded : thus 
the increased consumption of French spirit would drain 
the nation of ready money to a considerable amount, and 
prejudice the king's revenue in the same proportion. 
They observed, that many distillers had already quitted 
that branch of trade and disposed of their materials ; that 
all of them would probably take the same resolutions should 
the bill pass into a law, as no man could foresee when 
the prohibition would cease should it be continued at a 
time when all sorts of grain abounded in such plenty: that 
the very waste of materials fay disuse, iwer and above the 
lying out of the money, would be of great prejudice to the 
proprietor: thus the btisiness of distilling, by which so 
many families were supported, would be banished from 
the kingdom entirely; especially, as the expense of 
establishing a large distillery was so great, that no man 
would chouse to employ his money fur this purpose, judg- 
ing from experience that some future accidental scarcity 
af corn might induce the legislature to interpose a ruinous 
delay in this branch of business. They affirmed, tliat 
fnun the excessive use of maltrspirits no good argument 
could be drawn against this branch of traffic no more than 
against any other conveniency of life : that the excessive 
ise of common beer and ale was prejudicial to the health 
and morals of the people, yet no person ever thought of 
putting an end to the practice of brewing, in order to pre- 
vent the abuse of brewed liquors. They urged that in all 
parts of Great Britain there are some parcels of land that 
proiluce nothing to advantage but a course kind of barley 
railed big, which, though neither fit for brewing nor for 
baking, may nevertheless be used in the distillei-y, and is 
accordingly purchased by those ouncerued in this branch 
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at giich Bti encouraging price, as enables many farmers to 
pay a higher rent to their landlords than they could other, 
wise afford: that there are every year some parcels of all 
sorts of grain so damaged by unseasonable weather, or other 
accidents, as to be render^ altc^ether unfit for bread or 
brewery, and would prove a veiy great misfortune to the 
farmer, if there was no distilleiy, for the use of which he 
could sell his damaged commodity. They asserted, that 
malt-spirits were absolutely necessary for prosecuting some 
branches of foreign commerce, particularly the trade to 
the coast of Africa, for which traffic no assortment could 
be made up without a large quantity of geneva, of which 
the natives are so fond, that they will not traffic with any 
merchant who has nut a considerable quantity, not only 
for sale, but also for presents to their chiefs and rulers: 
that the merchants of Great Britain must either have 
this commodity of their own produce, or import it at a 
great national expense from Holland : that the charge of 
this importation, together with the duties payable upon it,^ 
some part of which is not to be drawn back on exportation,' 
will render it impossible for the traders to sell it so cheap 
on the coast of Africa as it might be sold by the Dutch, 
who are the great rivals of Great Britain in this branch 
of commerce. To these arguments, ail of which were 
plausible, and some of them unanswerable, it was replied, 
that malt-spirits imight be considered as a fatal and be- 
witching poison, which bad actually debauched the minds, 
and enervated the bodies of the common people, to a very 
deplorable degree ; that, without entering further into a 
comparison between the use and abuse of the two liquors, 
beer and geneva, it would be sufficient to observe, that 
the use of beer and ale bad produced none of those dreadful 
effects which were the consequences of drinking geneva ; 
and since the prohibition of the distillery of malt-spirits 
had taken place, the common people were become appa- 
rently more sober, decent, healthy, and industrious; a 
circumstance sufficient to induce the legislature not only 
to intermit, but even totally to abolish the practice Of dis- 
tillation, which has ^vex been productive of such, in toxica- 
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tiuii, riut, disorder, and distemper, among tbe lower class 
of tbe people, as might be deemeil tbe greatest evils inci- 
dent to a well-regulated commonwealth. Their assertion 
with respect to the coarse kind of barley, called big, was 
contradicted as a deviation from 4rutb, inasmuch as it was 
used in making malt, as well as in making bread: and 
with respect to damaged com, those who understood the 
nature of grain .affirmed, that it was spoiled to such a 
degree as to be altt^tber unfit for either of these pur- 
poses, the distillers would nut purchase it at such a price 
as would indemnify the farmer for the charge of threshing 
and carriage; for tbe distillers are yery sensible, that 
their great profit is derived from their distilling the malt 
made from the ibest barley, so that tbe increase of tbe 
produce far exceeded in proportion the advance of the 
price. It was not, however, an easy matter to prove that 
tbe disUllation ofimalt-spirits was not necessaiy loan ad- 
vantageous prosecution of the commerce on the coast of 
Guinea, aswell as among tbe Indians in 'some parts of 
North America. Certain it is, that in these branches ot 
traffic, the want of geneva may be supplied by spirits 
distilled from sugars and molasses. After all, it must be 
owned, that the good and salutai^ effects of tbe prohibition 
were visible in eveiy part of the kingdom, and no evil con- 
sequence ensued, .except a diminution of tbe revenue in 
this article : a consideration which, at ail times, oug^t to 
be sacrificed to the health and morals lOf the people: .nor 
will this consideration be found of any great weight, 
when we reflect that tbeless theiinalt spirit is drunk, the 
greater quantity of beer and ale will be consumed, and 
the produce of the duties and excise upon the brewery 
be augmented accordingly. 

In the mean time, all sorts of grain continuing to fall 
in price, and great plenty appearing in every part of the 
kingdom, the justices .of peace, and of the grand 
juries, assembled gt tbe gener^ quarter sessions of tbe 
peace, held for the county of Norfolk, composed and 
presented to the bouse of commons, in tbe beginning of 
Felupeiy^ apetilipib th«t.tl^ weather pcov> 
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ill' unfavourable in the harvest, great part of the barley 
raised in that county was much damag^, and rendered 
unfit for any other use than that of being made into malt 
fur exportation ; that unless it should be speedily manu- 
factui^ for that purpose, it would be entirely spoiled, and 
perish in the hands of the growers ; a loss that must be 
very sensibly felt by the land-owners: they, therefore, en- 
treated that leave might be given for the exportation of 
malt ; and that they might be favoured with such further 
relief, as to the house should seem just and reasonable. 
In consequence of this petition, the house resolved itself 
into a committee, to deliberate upon the subject ; and as it 
appeared, upon examination, that the price of grain was 
r^uced very low, and great abundance diffused through 
the kingdom, they resolved, that the continuance of that 
part of the act prohibitiug the exportation of grain, ought 
to be abridged and shortened, and the exportation of these 
commodities allowed, under proper regulations, with re- 
spect to the time of such exportation, and the allowance 
of bounties thereupon. A bill being founded on these reso- 
lutions, was discussed, and underwent several amend- 
ments ; at length it was sent with a new title to the lords, 
who passed it without further alteration, and then it ob- 
tained the royal sanction. 

While this affair was under the deliberation of the com- 
mittee, the commons unanimously issued an order for 
leave to bring in a bill to continue, for a limited time, the 
act of last session, permitting the importation of salted 
beef from Ireland into Great Britain, with an instructii n 
to receive a clause extending this permission to all sorts 
of salted pork, or hog-meat, as the officers of the custon.- 
bouse bad refused to admit hams from Ireland to an entry. 
The bill likewise received another considerable alteration, 
importing. That, instead of the duty of one shilling and 
three-pence, charged fay the former act on every hundred 
weight of salted beef or pork imported from Ireland, whick 
was found not adequate to the duty payable fur such a 
quantity of salt as b requisite to be used in curing and 
acting thereof; and to prevent as well the expense to the 
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revenue, as the detriment and loss which would accrue to 
the owner and importer, from openin§^ the casks in which 
the provision is generally deposited, with the pickle or 
brine proper for preserving the same, in order to ascer.> 
tain the net weight of the provision liable to the said 
duties; for these reasons it was enacted. That from and 
after the twenty-fourth day of last December, and during 
tbe continuance of this act, a duty of three shillings and 
four-pence should be paid upon importation for every 
barrel or cask of salted beef or pork containing thirty-two 
gallons; and one shilling and three-pence for every hun- 
dred weight of salted beef, called dried beef, dried neats- 
tongues, or dried bog-meat, and so in proportion for any 
greater or lesser quantity. 

REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO PRIVATEERS. 

Repeated complaints having been made to tbe govern- 
ment by neutral nations, especially the Dutch, that their 
ships had been plundered, and their crews maltreated by 
some of the English privateers, the legislature resolved to 
provide effectually against any such outrageous practices 
for the future : and with this view tbe commons ordered 
a bill to be brought in for amending and explaining an 
act of the twenty-ninth year of bis late majesty's reign, 
intituled, An act for tbe encouragement of seamen, an 
more speedy and effectual manning of his majesty’s navy." 
While the committee was employed in perusing commis- 
sions and papers relating to private ships of war, that they 
might be fully acquainted with tbe nature of tbe subject, 
a considerable number of merchants and others, inhabit- 
ing tbe islands of Guernsey and Jersey, presented a petition 
to the house, alleging, that the inhabitants of those islands, 
■ which lie in tbe British channel, within sight of the French 
. coast, bad now, as well as in former wars, embarked their 
. fortunes in equipping small privateers, which used to run 
in close with tbe French shore, and being disguised like 
Rsbiog boats, had not only taken a considerable number 
. of prizes, to tbe great annoyance of the enemy, but also 
VOL. V. £ B 
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obtaiaed niaterial iateUigvnce of tbeir deai|;ns on many 
important occasions; that these .services could not be per- 
formed by laTj^ vesselsiiwhich durst not approach 90 near 
the coast, and indeed could not appear without f;iving 
the alacm, which was communicated from place to place 
by appointed ,sig;nal8. Being informed that a bill was 
depending, in order to prohibit privateers of small burden, 
tb^ declared that such a law, if extended to privateers 
equipped in those islands, .would, ruin such as had invested 
tbeir fortunes in small privateers, and not only deprive 
the kingdom of the before-^mentioned advantages, but ex- 
pose Great Britain to infinite prejudice from the small 
armed vessels of ; France, which the enemy, in that case, 
could pour abroad over the whole channel, to the great 
annoyance of navigation and commerce. They prayed, 
therefore, <that spch privateers as ibglcHagcdtp the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey might be wholly excepted from the 
penalties contained in the bill, or that t^y (the petitioners) 
might be .beard by tbeir counsel, and be indulged with 
Bucbiielief as the house should judge expedient. This re- 
presentation being referred to the consideration of the 
committee, produced divers amendments to the bill, which 
at length obtained the royal assent, and contained these 
regulations: That, after the first day of January in the 
present .year, ino commission should be granted to a pri- 
vateer in Europe .under Uie burden . of one hundred tons, 
the force of ten earriage gnus, being three-pounders or 
above,>with forty men >at the least,. unless the lords of the 
admiralty,, or .persons authorised by them, should think 
fit to grant the same to any ship of inferior force or burden, 
the owners thereof giving such bail or security as should 
be prescribed: that tbe .lords of the admiralty might at 
any time revoke, by an order in writing under tbeir bands, 
any commission granted .to a privateer; tbu revocation 
being .sulyect to an appeal to his miyesty in council, 
whose determination should be final:, tha^ previous to 
the granting any commission, the persons proposing to be 
bound, and give security, should severally make oath of 
tbeir being respectively worth more money than the sum 
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for which they were then to be bound, over and above tbe 
pHyiiient of all their just debts: that persons applying for 
such commissions should make application in writing, 
and therein set forth a particular and exact description 
ol the vessel, specifying the burden, and the number and 
nature of the guns on board, to what place belonging, as 
well as the name or names of the principal owner or 
owners, and the number of men: these particulars to be 
inserted in the commission ; and every commander to pro* 
duce such commission to the custom-house officer who 
should examine the vessel, and, finding her answer the 
description, give a certificate thereof gratis, to be deemed 
a necessary clearance, without which the commander 
should not depart : that if, after the first day of July, any 
captain of a privateer should agree for the ransom of any 
neutral vessel, or the cargo, or any part thereof, after it 
should have been taken as prize, and in pursuance of such 
agreement should actually discharge such prize, he should 
be deemed guilty of piracy ; but that with respect to con- 
traband merchandise, he might take it on board his own 
ship, with the consent of the commander of the neutral 
vessel, and then set her at liberty ; and that no |>erson 
should purloin or embezzle the said merchandise before 
condemnation : that no judge, or other person belonging 
to any court of admiralty, should be concerned in any pri- 
vateer: that owners of vessels, not being under fifty, or 
above one hundred tons, whose commissions are declared 
void, should be indemnified for their loss by the public: 
that a court of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery, for 
the trial of offences committed within the jurisdiction of 
the admiralty, should be held twice a-year in the Old- 
Uailey at London, or in such other place within England as 
the board of admiralty should appoint: that the judge 
of any court of admiralty, after an appeal interposed, as 
well as before, should, at the request of the captor or 
claimant, issue an order fur appraising the capture, when 
the parties do not agree upon the value, and an inventory 
to be taken ; then exact security for the full value, and 
cause the capture to be delivered to the person giving such 
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security . but, should objection be made to the taking 
such security, the jud^ should at the request of either 
pany, order such merchandise to be entered, landed, and 
sold at public auction, and the produce be deposited at 
the Bank, or in some public securities: and in case of 
security beinf given, the judge should grant a pass in 
favour of the capture. Finally, the force of this act was 
limited to the duration of the then war with France only. 
This regulation was very clearly demonstrated, that what- 
ever violences might have been committed on the ships of 
neutral nations, they were by no means countenanced 
the legislature, or the body of tbe people. 

I 

NEW MILITIA LAWS. 

Every circumstance relating to the reformation of the 
marine, must be an important object to a nation whose 
wealth and power depend upon navigation and commerce : 
but a consideration of equal weight was tbe establishment 
of the militia, which, notwithstanding the repeated endea- 
vours of the parliament, was found still incomplete, and 
in want of further assistance from tbe legislature. His 
majesty having, by tbe chancellor of the exchequer, re- 
commended to tbe house tbe making suitable provision for 
defraying tbe charges of the militia during tbe current 
year, tbe accounts of the expense already incurred by this 
establishment were referred to the committee of supply, 
who, after having duly perused them, resolved, that 
ninety thousand pounds should be granted on account, 
towards defraying tbe charges of pay and clothing fur the 
militia, from the last day of the last year to the twenty- 
fifth day of March, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty, and fur repaying a sum advanced by the 
king for tbis service. Leave was given to bring in one bill 
pursuant to this resolution, and another to enforce the 
execution of tbe laws relating to the militia, remove cer- 
tain diflicultieg, and prevent th i inconveniencies by which 
it might be attended. So intent were the majority on 
both sides ufwii this national measure, that they not only 
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carried both bills to the throne, where they received the 
royal assent, bat they presented an addrm to the kin^, 
desiring that his majesty would give directions to his lieu- 
tenants of the several counties, ridings, and places in 
England, to use their utmost diligence and attention for 
carrying into execution the several acts of parliament re- 
lating to the militia. Bythis time all the individuals that 
constituted the representatives of the people, except such 
as actually served ilv the army, were become very well 
disposed towards this institution. Those who really wished 
well to their country had always exerted themselves in its 
favour : and it was now likewise espoused by those who 
foresaw that the establishment of a national militia would 
enable the administratioo to send the greater number of 
regular troops to fight the battles of Germany. Yet bow 
sealous soever the legislature might be in promoting this 
institution, and notwithstanding the suecess with which 
many patriots exerted their endeavours through different 
parts of the kingdom, in raising and diseipiining the mi- 
litia, it was found not imly difikmit, but almost' impracti- 
oable, to execute the intention of the parliament in some 
particular counties, where the gentlemen were indolent 
and enervated, or in those places where they looked upon 
their commander with contempt. Even Middlesex itself, 
where the king resides, was one of the last counties in 
which the militia could be arrayed. In allusion to this 
backwardness, the preamble or first clause in one of the 
present acts imported, that certain counties, ridings^ and 
places ill England had made some progress in establisbiiig 
the militia, without completing the same, and that, in 
certain other counties, little pn^ress bad been made 
therein, bis majesty’s lieutenants and the deputy-lieu- 
tenants, and all others within such counties or districts, 
were therefore strictly required speedily and diligently to 
put these acts in execution. The truth is, tiome of these 
unwarlike commanders failed through ignorance and in- 
activity) others gave, or offered commissions to such 
people as threw a ridicule and contempt upon the whole 
eutablisbment, and consequently hindered many gentlemen 
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ever enjoyed credit sufficient to contract debts to any 
considerable amount ; yet tbe latter is by this law entitled 
to his discharge, or at least to a maintenance in prison ^ 
while the former is left to starve in gaol, or undergo per- 
petual imprisonment amidst ail the horror« of misery, if 
he owes above one hundred pounds to a revengeful and 
unrelenting creditor. Wherefore, in a country, the people 
of which justly pique themselves upon charity and bene- 
volence, an unhappy fellow-citizepj reduced to a state of 
bankruptcy by unforeseen losses in trade, should be sub- 
jected to a punishment, which, of all others, must be 
tbe most grievous to a freeborn Rriton, namely^ tbe enl ire 
loss of liberty; a puuisbmeid: which the most flagrant 
crime can hardly deserve in a nation that disclaims th* 
torture; for, doubtless, perpetuaj imprisonment must be 
a torture infinitely more severe than death, because pro- 
tracted through a series of years spent jn miseiy and 
despair, without one glimmering ray of hope, without tlie 
most distant prospect of deliverance? Wherefore the 
legislature should extend its humanity to those only who 
are the least sensible of tbe benefit, because tbe most 
able to struggle under misfortune ? and wherefore many 
valuable individuals should, for no their own, be 

nut only ruined to themselves, but lost to the commu- 
nity? are questions which we cannot resolve to the satis- 
faction of tbe reader. Of all imprisoned debtors, those who 
are confined for large sums may be deemed the most 
wretched and forlorn, because they have generally fallen 
from a sphere of life where they had little acquaintance 
with necessity, aud were altogether ignorant of the arts 
by which the severities of indigence are alleviated. On 
the other hand, those of tbe lower class of mankind, whose 
debts are small in proportion to tbe narrowness of their 
former credit, have not the same delicate feelings of cala- 
mity. They are inured to hardship, and accustomed to 
the labour of their bands, by whidi, even in a prison, 
they can earn a subsistence. Their reverse of fortune is 
not so great, nor tbe transition so affecting. Their sen- 
sations are not delicate; nor are they, like their betters 
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in misfortune, cut off from hope, which is the wretch's 
last comfort. It is the man of sentiment and sensibility, 
who, in this situation, is overwhelmed with a complication 
of misery and ineffable distress. The mortification of his 
pride, his ambiUon blasted, bis family undone, himself 
deprived of liberty, reduced from opulence to extreme 
want, from the eleg;ancies of life to the most squalid and 
frii^btful scenes of poverty and affliction ; divested of com. 
fort, destitute of hope,* and doomed to linger out a 
wretched being in the midst of insult, violence, riot and 
uproar'; these aro reflections so replete With horror, as 
to render him, in all respects, the most miserable object 
on the face of the earth. He, alas ! though possessed of 
talents that might have essentially served and even 
adonned society, while thus restrained in prison, and 
affected jn'mind, can exert no foculty, nor stoop to any 
condescension, by which the horrors of his fate might be 
assuaged. He scorns to execute the lowest ofiices of 
menial services, particularly in attending those who are 
the objects of Contempt or abborrepce : he is incapable 
of exercising any mechanic art, which might afford a 
happy though a scanty independence. Shrunk within his 
dismal cell, surrpund^ bv haggard poverty, and her gaunt 
attendants, hollow.eyed fopiinc, shivering cold, and wan 
disease, I;e wildly casts his eyes around; he sees the 
fender pirtner of his heart weeping in silent woe; he 
hears bu helpless babes clamorous for siistenauce; he 
feels himself the importunate cravings of human nature, 
which he cannot satisfy ; and groans with ^1 the cum. 
plicated pangs of interpal anguish, horror, and despair. 
These are not the fictions of idle fancy, hut real pictures, 
drawn from nature, of which almost every prison in Eng- 
land will qfford but too mahy originals. 

B1EL8 FOR THE IMPORTATION OF IRISH BE^P 
' AND TALLOW. 

Ahovq other pew measures, a successful attempt was 
made in fxrour of Ireland,^ by a bitt, penuiltiug the free 
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importation of cattle from that kingdom for a limited 
time. This, however, was not carried through both 
houses without considerable opposition, arising from the 
particular interests of certain counties and districts in 
several parts of Great Britain, from whence petitions 
against the bill were transmitted to the oummons. Divecs 
artifices were also used within doors to saddle the bill 
with such clauses as might overcharge the scheme, and 
render it odious or alarming to the public : but the pro* 
nioters of it being aware of the design, conducted it in 
such a manner as to frustrate all their views, and convey 
it safely to the throne, where it was enacted into a law. 
'I'lie like success attended apother effort In behalf of 
our fellow-subjects of Ireland. The bill for the import- 
ation of Irish cattle was no sooner ordered to be brought 
in, than the house proceeded to take into consideration 
the duties then payable on the importation of tallow 
from the same kingdom ; and seversd witnesses being ex- 
amined, the committee agreed to a resolution, that these 
duties should cease and determine for a limited time. A 
MU being formed accordingly, passed through both bouses 
without opposition, though in the preceding session a 
hill to the same purpose had miscarried among the peers: 
a miscarriage probably owing to their being unacquainted 
w ith the sentiments of his majesty, as some of the duties 
ufton tallow constituted part of one of the branches ap- 
propriated for the civil list revenue. This objection, 
however, was obviated in the case of the present bill, 
by the king's message to the house of commons, signify- 
ing his majesty's consent, as far as his interest was con- 
cerned in the affair. By this new act the free importa- 
tion of Irish tallow was permitted for the term of five 
years. 

In the month of February the commons presented an 
address to his majesty requesting that be would give direc- 
tions for laying before the bouse an account of what had 
been done, since the beginning of last year, towards se- 
curing the harbour of Milford, in pursuance of any di* 
rei-tions from his mqjesty. These accounts being perused. 
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and the king having, by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
exhorted them to make provision for fortifying the said 
harbour, a bill was brought in to explain, amend, and 
render more effectual, the act of the last session relating 
to this subject; and, passing through both houses, re- 
ceived the royal assent witlmut opposition. By this act 
several engineers were added to the commissioners for- 
merly appointed; and it was ordained that fortihcations 
should be erected at Peter-cburch-point, Westlanyon- 
|ioint, and Ney land- point, as being the most proper and 
best situated places for fortifying the interior parts of 
the harbour. It was also enacted, that the commissioners 
should appoint proper secretaries, clerks, assistants, and 
other officers, for carrying the two acts into execution, 
and that an account of the application of the money should 
be laid before parliament, within twenty days of the 
opening of every session. What next attracted the at- 
tention of the house was an affair of the utmost import- 
ance to the commerce of the kingdom, which equally 
affected the interest of the nation, and the character 
of the natives. In the latter end of February complaint 
was made to the house, that, since the commencement 
of the war, an infamous traffic had been set on foot by 
some merchants of London, of importing French cloths 
into several ports of the Levant, on account of British 
subjects. Five persons were summoned to attend the 
house, and the fact was fully proved, not only their 
evidence, but also by some papers submitted to the bouse 
by the Turkey company. A bill was immediately con- 
trived for putting a stop to this scandalous practice, re- 
citing in the preamble, that such traffic was not only a 
manifest discouragement and prejudice to the woollen 
manufactures of Great Britain, but also a relief to the 
enemy, in consequence of which they were enabled to 
maintain the war against these kingdoms. 

The next object that employed the attention of the 
commons was to explain and amend a law made in the 
last session for granting to bis miyesty several rates and 
duties upon offices and pensions. The Erections specified 
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in the former act {hr levying this imposition having been 
found inconvenient in many reapeots, new regulations 
were now established, importing, that those deductions 
should be paid into the bands of receivers appointed by 
the king for that purpose ; that all sums deducted under 
this act should be accounted for to such receivers, and 
the accounts audited and passed by them, and not by 
the auditors of the impress, or of the exchequer : that 
all disputes relating to the collection of this duty should 
he finally, and in a summary way, determined by the 
barons of the exchequer in England and Scotland respec- 
tively : that the commissioners of the land-tax should 6x 
and ascertain the sum total or amount of the perquisites 
of every office and employment within their respective 
districts, distinct from the salary thereunto belonging, 
to be deducted under the smd act, independently of any 
former valuation or assessment of .the sqme to the land- 
tax; and should rate or assess all offices and employ- 
ments, the perquisites whereof should be found to exceed 
the sum of one hundred pounds per pnnum, at one shilling 
for every twenty thence arising ; that the receivers should 
transmit to the commissioners in eveiy . district where any 
office or employment is to be assessed, an account of 
such officers and employments, that upon being certified 
of the truth of their amount they might be rated and as- 
sessed accordingly ; that in all future assessments of the 
land-tax the said offices and employments should imt 
be valued at higher rates than those at which they were 
assessed towards the land-tax of the thirty-first year of 
the present reign; that the word perquisite should be 
understood to mean such profits of offices and employ- 
ments as arise from fees established by custom or autho- 
rity, and payable either by the crown or the subject^ 
in consideration of business done in the course of exe 
euting such offices and employments ; and that a com- 
.missioner possessed of any office or employment might 
not interfere in the execution of the said act, except in 
what might relate to bis own employment. By the four 
last tdauses several salarie* were exempted (mm the. pay. 
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mentof this duty. The obiectioiis made without doors to 
this new law were the accession of pecuniary influence fo 
the crown, by the creation of a new office and officei^, 
whereas this duty might have been easily collected and 
leceived by the commisgionera of the land-tax already ap- 
pointed, and the incunsbtency that appeared between the 
fifth and seventh clauses: in the former of these the 
commissioners of the land-tax were vested with the 
power of assessing the perquisites of every office withhi 
their respective districts, indepeiident of any former valu- 
ation or assessment of the same to the land-tax ; and by 
the latter, they are restri<cfed from assessing any office 
at a higher rate than that of the thirty-first year of the 
reig^n of George II. 

In the beginning of March petitions were offered to the 
bouse by the merchants of Birmingham, in Warwickshire, 
and Sheffield, in Yorkshire, specifying that the toy trade 
of these and many other towns consisted gene^ly of 
articles in which gold and silver might be raid to- be ma- 
nufactured, though in a small proportion, inasmuch as 
the sale of them depended upon slight ornaments of gold 
and silver : that by a clause passed in the last session of 
parliament, obliging every person who should sell goods 
or wares in which any gold or silver was manufactured 
to take out an annual license of forty shillings, they 
the petitioners were laid under great difficulties and dis- 
advant^es ; that not only the first seller, but every per- 
•on through whose hands the goods or wares passed to 
the consumer, was required to take out the said license ; 
they therefore requested that the house would take tbesie 
hardships and inequalities into consideration, and indulge 
them with reasonable relief. The committee, to which 
this affair was referred,- having resolved that this impo- 
sition was found detrimental to the toy and cutlery trade 
ef the kingdom, the bouse agreed to the resolution, and 
a bill being prepared, under the title of “ An act tl> 
amend the act naade in the last session, for repealing the 
^ty granted by an act of the sixth year of the reign of 
lus late ms^ty, on silver plate, and for granting a duty 
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on licenses to be taken out by all persons dealing in gold 
and silver plate,” was enacted into a law by the royal 
sanction. By this new regulation, small quantities of 
gold and silver plate were allowed to be sold without 
license. Instead of the duty before payable upon licenses, 
another weis granted, to be taken out by certain dealers 
in gold and silver plate, pawnbrokers and refiners. This 
affair being discussed, the house took into consideration 
the claims of the proprietors of lands purchased for the 
better securing of bis majesty’s docks, ships, and stores 
at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth ; and for better 
fortifying the town of Portsmouth, and citadel of Ply- 
mouth, in pursuance of an act passed in the last session. 
We have already specified the sum granted for this pur- 
pose, in consequence of a resolution of the house, upon 
which a bill being founded, soon passed into a law wiUiout 
opposition.^ 

In the month of April a bill was brought in for the 
more effectual preventing the fraudulent importation of 
cambrics; and while it was under deliberation several 
merchants and wholesale drapers of the city of London 
presented a petition, representing the grievances to which 
they, and many thousand of other traders, would be 
subjected, should the bill, as it then stood, be passed into 
a law. According to their request, tbty were heard by 
their counsel on the merits of this remonstrance, and 
some amendments were made to the bill in their favour. 
At length it received the royal assent, and became a law 
to the following effect: It enacted, that no cambrics, 
French lawns, or linens of this kind, usually entered 
under the denomination of cambrics, should be imported 
after the first day of next August, but in bales, cases, 
or boxes, covered with sackcloth or canvas, containing 
each one hundred whole pieces, or two hundred half 
pieces, on penalty of forfeiting the whole : that cambrics 
and French lawns should be imported for exportation 
only, lodged in the king's warehouses, and delivered out 
under like security and restrictions as prohibited East- 
India merchandise; and, on importation, pay onty the 
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half subsidy: tbat all cambrics and French lawns in tb« 
custody of any persons should be deposited, by the first of 
August, in the king’s warehouses, the bon^ thereupon* 
be delivered up, and the drawback on exportation pmd ; 
yet the goods should not be delivered out again but for 
exportation : tbat cambrics and French lawns exposed to 
sale, or found in the possession of private persons, after 
the said day, should be forfeited, and liable to be searched 
for, and seized, in like manner as other prohibited and 
uncustomed goods are; and the offender should forfeit 
two hundred pounds over and above all other penalties 
and forfeitures inflicted by any former act : tbat if any 
doubt should arise concerning the species or quality of 
the goods, or the place where they were manufactured, 
the proof should lie on the owner : finalfy, that the pe* 
Malty of five pounds inflicted by a former act, and payable 
to tbe informer, on any person that should wear any 
cambric or French lawns, should still remain in force, 
and he recoverable, on convktiun, by oath of oue witness, 
before one justice of the peace.— The last successful bill 
which this session produeed, was tbat relating to the 
augmentation of the salaries of tbe judges inhis majesty’s 
superior courts of jurtice. A motion Having been made 
for an instruction to tbe committee of supply, to consider 
of the said augmentation, the chancellor of tbe exchequer 
acquainted tbe house that this augmentation was recom- 
mended to them by his majesty. Nevertheless, tbe motion 
was opposed, and a warm debate ensued. At length, how- 
ever, being carried in the affirmative, tbe committee 
agreed to certain resolutions, on which a bill was founded. 
While it remained under discussion, a motion was made 
for an instruction to tbe committee, tbat they should 
have power to receive a clause or clauses for restraining 
tbe judges, comprehended within the provnions of the bill, 
from receiving any fee, gift, present, or entertainment, 
from any city, town, borough, or corporation, or from 
any sheriff, gaoler, or other officer, upon their several re- 
spective circuits, and from taking any gratuity from any 
affioe or officer of any of the courts of law. Another 
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motion- was made, for a clause restraining such judges 
barons, and justices, as were comprehended within the 
provisions of the bill, fnim interfering, otherwise than by 
giving their own vota, in any election of members to 
serve in parliament ; but both these proposals, Ijeing put 
to the vote, were carried .in the negative. These two 
motions being over-ruled by the majority, the bill under- 
went some amendments ; and having passed through both 
houses in the ordinary course, was enacted into a law by 
the royal sanction. With respect to the import of this 
act, it is no other than the establishment of the several 
stamp-duties, applied to the augmentation ; and the ap- 
propriation of their produce in such a manner, that the 
crown cannot alter the application of the sums thus 
granted in parliament. But on this occasion, no attemix 
was made in favour of the independency of the judges, 
which seems to have been invaded by a late interpretation 
of, or rather by a deviation from, the act of settlement; 
in which it is expressly ordained, that the commissions of 
the judges should continue in force quamdiu se bene get 
terint; that their salaries should be fixed, .and none of 
them removeable but by an address of both bouses of par- 
liament. It was then, without all doubt, the intention 
of the legislature that every judge should enjoy his office 
during life, unless convicted by legal trial of some misbe- 
haviour, or unless both bouses of parliament should 
concur in desiring his removal: but the doctrine now 
adopted imports, that no commission can continue in 
force longer than the life of the king by whom it was 
granted; that therefore the commissions of the judges 
must be renewed by a new king at bis accession, who 
should have it in his power to employ either those whom 
he finds acting as judges at bis secession, or confer their 
offices on others, with no other restraint than that the 
condition of new commissions, should be quamdiu se bene 
gesserint. Thus the office of a judge is more precarious, 
and the influence of the crown receives a considerable 
reinforcement. 

Among the bills tliat miscarried in the course of tliip 
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session, we may number a second attempt to cany into 
execution the scheme which was offered last year for the 
more effectual manning the navy, preventing desertion, 
and relieving and encouraging the seamen of Great Bri- 
tain. A bill was accordingly brought in, couched in 
nearly the same terms which bad been rejected in the 
last session ; and it was supported by a considerable num- 
ber of members, animated with a true spirit of patriot- 
ism : but to the trading part of the nation it appeared 
one of those plausible projects, which, though agreeable 
in speculation, can never be reduced into practice, with- 
out a concomitaucy of greater evils than those they were 
intended to remove. While the bill remained under the 
consideration of the house, petitions were presented 
against it by the merchants of Bristol, Scarborough, 
Whitby, Kingston-upon Hull, and Lancaster, represent- 
ing, that by such a law, the trade of the kingdom, which 
is the nursery and support of seamen at all times, and 
that spirit of equipping private ships of war, which bad 
been of distinguished service to the nation, would be 
laid under such difficulties as might cause a great stag* 
nation in the former, and a total suppression of the 
latter; the bill, therefore, would be highly prejudicial 
to the marine of the kingdom, and altogether ineffectual 
for the purposes intended. A great number of books 
and papers, relating to trading ships and vessels, as well 
as to seamen, and other persons protected or pressed into 
the navy, and to expenses occasioned by pressing men 
into the navy, were examined in a committee of the whole 
house, and the bill was improved with many amendments : 
nay, after it was printed and engrossed, several clauses 
were added by way of rider; yet still the experiment 
seemed dangerous. The motion for its being past was 
violently opposed; warm debates ensued; they were ad- 
journed, and resumed ; and the arguments against the 
bill appeared at length in such a striking light, that, 
when the question was put, the migority declared fur the 
negative. The regulations which bad been made in 
parliament during the twenty-sixth, the twenty-eighth. 
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and thirtieth years of the present reign, for the pre- 
servation of the public roads, being attended with some 
inconveniencies in certain parts of the )pngdom, petitions 
were brought from some counties in ^Vales, as well as 
from the freeholders of Hertfordshire, the fanners of Mid- 
dlesex, and others, enumerating the difficulties attending 
the use of broad wheels in one case, and the Umitation 
of horses used in drawing carriages with narrow wheels 
in the other. The matter of these remonstrances was 
considered in a committee qf the whole bouse, which re- 
soiveil, that the weight to be carried by all waggons and 
carts, travelling on the turnpike roads should be limited. 
On this resolution a hill was framed, for amending and 
reducing into one act of parliament the three acts before 
mentioned for the preservation of .the public highwajs. 
but some objections being started, and a petition inter- 
posed by the land-holders of Suffolk and Norfolk, alleging 
t hat the bill, if passed into a law, would render it im- 
possible to bring fresh provisions from those counties to 
London, as the supply depended absolutely upon the 
quickness of conveyance, the further consideration of it 
was postponed to a longer day, . and never resumed in the 
secjuel : so that the attempt miscarried. 

CASE OF THE INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 

Of all the subjects which, in the course of this session, 
fell under the cognizance of parliament, there was none 
'^lat more interested the humanity, or challenged the 
redress, of the legislature, than did the case of the pour 
insolvent debtors, who languished under all the miseries 
of indigence and imprisonment. In the month of Fe- 
bruary a petition was offered to the ctmunons in behalf 
of bankrupts, who represented, that having scrupulously 
conformed to the laws made concerning bankruptcy, by 
surrendering their all upon oath, for the benefit of their 
creditors, they had nevertheless been refused their certi- 
ficates, without any probability of relief ; that by this 
cruel refusal, many bankrupts have been obliged to abscond, 
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while others were immured ia prison, and these unhappy 
Buflferera groaned under the particular hardship of being 
excluded from the benefit of laws occasionally made fur 
the relief of insolvent debtors; that the power vested 
in creditors of refusing certificates to their bankrupts 
was, as the petitioners conceived, founded upon a pre- 
sumption that such power would be tenderly exercised, 
and never but in notorious cases ; but the great increase 
in the number of bankrupts within two years past, and 
the small proportion of those who had been able to ob- 
tain their certificates, seemed to demonstrate that the 
power had been used for cruel and unjust purposes, con- 
trary to the intention of the l^slature: that as the 
greater part of the petitioners, and their fellow-sufferers, 
must inevitably and speedily perish, with their distressed 
families, unless seasonably relieved by the interposition 
of parliament, they implored the compassion of the bouse, 
from which they hoped immediate favour and relief. This 
petition was accompanied with a printed case, explaining 
the nature of the laws relating to bankrupts, and point- 
ing out their defects in point of policy as well as huma- 
nity; but little regard was seemingly paid to either 
remonstrance. Other petitions, however, king presented 
by insolvent debtors, imprisoned in different gaols within 
the kingdom, leave was given to bring in a bill for their 
relief, and a committee appointed to examine the laws 
relating to bankruptcy. 

CASE OF CAPTAIN WALKER. 

Amonu other petitionary remonstrances on this subject, 
the members were separately presented with the printed 
case of captain Geoige Walker, a prisoner in the gaol of 
the king's-bench, who had been declared a bankrupt, 
and complained, that he had been subjected to some 
flagrant acts of injustice and oppression. The case con- 
tained such extraordinary allegations, and the captain’s 
character was so remarkably fair and interesting, that 
the committee, which were empowered to send for per* 
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■oils, papers, and records, resolved to enquire into the 
particulars of his tnisfortune. A motion was made and 
agreed to, that the marshal of the prison should bring the 
captain before the committee; and the speaker’s warrant 
was issued accordingly. The prisoner was produced, and 
examined at several sittings ; and some of the members 
expressed a laudable eagerness to do him justice : but his 
antagonists were very powerful, and left no stone un- 
turned to fhistrate the purpose of the enquiry, which was 
dropped of course at the end of the session. Thus the 
unfortunate captain Walker, who had, in the late war, 
remarkably distinguished himself at sea by his courage 
and conduct, repeatedly signalizing himself against the 
enemies of his country, was sent back, without redress, 
to the gloomy mansions of a gaol, where he had alreaily 
pined for several years, useless to himself, and lost to the 
community, while he might have been profitably em- 
ployed in retrieving bis own fortune, and exerting his 
talents for the general advantage of the nation. While 
this affair was in agitation, the bill for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors was prepared, printed, and read a second 
time ; but, when the motion was made for its being com- 
mitted, a debate arose, and this was adjourned from time 
to time till the end of the session. In the mean time, 
the committee continued to deliberate upon the laws 
relating to bankruptcy; and in the beginning of June 
reported their resolution to the house, that, in their 
opinion, some amendments might be made to the laws 
concerning bankruptcy; to the advantage of creditors, 
and relief of insolvents. Such was the notice vouchsafed 
to the cries of many British subjects, deprived of liberty, 
and destitute of the common necessaries of life. 

REMARKS ON THE BANKRUPT-LAWS. 

It would engage us in a long digressive discussion were 
we to enquire bow the spirit of the laws in England, so 
famed for lenity, has been exasperated into such severi'y 
against insolvent debtors; and why, among a people so 
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•listin^isbed for generosity and compassion, the gaols 
jsliould be mure filled with prisoners than they are in any 
Ather part of Christendom. Perhaps both these devi. 
ations from a general character are violent efforts of a 
wary legislature made in behalf of trade, which cannot 
be too much cherished in a nation that principally de- 
pends upon commerce. The question is, whether this 
laudable aim may not be more effectually accomplished, 
without subjecting individuals to oppression, arising from 
the cruelty and revenge of one another. As the laws 
are modelled at present, it cannot be denied that the 
debtor, in some cases, lies, in a peculiar manner, at the 
mercy of his creditor. By the original and common law 
.of England, no man could be imprisoned for debt. The 
plaintiff in any civil action could have no execution upon 
nis Judgment against either the body or the lands of the 
{defendant: even with respect to his goods and chattels, 
which were sulyect to execution, he was obliged to leave 
him such articles as were necessary for agriculture. But, 
in process of time, this indulgence being found pre- 
judicial to commerce, a law was enacted, in the reign 
.of Edward I. allowing execution on the person of the 
debtor, provided his goods and chattels were nut sufficient 
to pay the debt which he bad contracted. This law was still 
attended with a very obvious inconvenience. The debtor, 
who possessed an estate in lands, was tempted to secrete 
jris moveable effects, and live in concealment on the pro- 
jduc^ of j^i$ lands, while the sheriff connived at his 
retiremient. To remoye this evil, a second statute was 
enacted in th^ sune reign, granting immediate execu- 
tion against the body, lands, and goods of the debtor; 
yet bis effects copld not be sold for the benefit of his 
creditors tijl the expiration of three months, during which 
be himself could dispose of them for ready money, in 
order to discharge his incptpbrances. If the creditor was 
put satisfied in this manner, be continued in possession 
of the debtor’s lands, and detained the debtor himself 
in prison, where be was obliged to supply him with bread 
apd water for his support, until the debt viaa discharged. 
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Other severe regulations were made in the sequel, par* 
tieuiarly in the reign of Edward III. which gave rise to 
the writ of capias ad satisfaciendum. This, indeed, ren- 
dered the preceding laws, called statute-merchant, and 
statute-sta^e, altogether unnecessary. Though the li- 
berty of the subject, and the security of the landholder, 
were thus, in some measure, sacrificed to the advantage 
of commerce, an imprisoned debtor was nut left entirely 
at the mercy of an inexorable creditor. If he made 
all the satisfaction iu his power, and could show that his 
insolvency was owing to real misfortunes, the court o£ 
chancery interposed on his petition, and actually ordered 
him to lie discharged from prison, when no good reason 
for detaining him could be assigned. This interposition, 
which seems naturally to belong to a court of equity, 
constituted with a view to mitigate the rigour of the 
common-law, ceased, in all probability, after the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second, and of consequence the prisons 
were filled with debtors. Then the legislature charged 
themselves with the extension of a power, which per- 
haps a chancellor no longer thought himself safe in 
exercising ; and in tlie year one thousand six hundred and 
seventy, passed the first act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, granting a release to all prisoners for debt, witl^ 
out distinction or enquiry. By this genera] indulgence, 
which has even in a great measure continued in all 
subsequent acts of the same kind, the lenity of the 
parliament may be sometimes misapplied, inasmuch as 
insolvency is often criminal, arising from profligacy and 
extravagance, which deserve to be severely punished. 
Yet, even for this species of insolvency, perpetual im- 
prisonment, aggravated by the miseries of extreme in- 
digence, and the danger of perishing through famine, 
may be deemed a punishment too severe. How cruel then 
must it be to leave the most innocent bankrupt exposed 
to this punishment, from the revenge or sinister design 
of a merciless creditor ; a creditor, by whose fraud the 
prisoner became a bankrupt, and by whose craft he is 
detained in gaol, lest by his discharge from prison, ha 
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should be enabled to seek that redress in chancery to 
which be is entitled on a fair account ! The severity of 
the law was certainly intended af^inst fraudulent bank- 
rupts only; and the statute of bankruptcy is, doubtless, 
favourable to insolvents, as it discharges from all former 
debts those who obtained tbeir certificates. As British 
subjects, they are surely entitled to the same indulgence 
which is granted to other insolvents. Th^ were always 
included in every act passed for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, till the sixth year of George 1. when they were 
first excepted from this benefit. By a law enacted in the 
reign of queen Anne, relating to bankruptcy, any creditor 
was at liberty to otyect to the confirmation of the 
oaiikrupt’s certificate; but the chancellor bad power to 
judge whether the objection was frivolous or well-founded : 
yet, by a later act, the chancellor is obliged to confirm 
the certificate, if it is agreeable to four-fiftbs in number 
and value of the creditors ; whereas he cannot confirm it, 
should be be opposed, even without any reason assigned, 
by one creditor to whom the greatest part of the debt 
is owing. It might, therefore, deserve the consideration 
of parliament, whether, in extending their clemency to 
the poor, it should not be equally diffused to bank- 
rupts and other insolvents; whether proper distinction 
ought not to be maile between the innocent bankrupt 
who fails through misfortunes in trade, and him who 
becomes insolvent from fraud or profligacy ; and finally, 
whether the enquiry and trial of all such cases would 
not properly fail within the province of chancery, a tri- 
bunal instituted for the mitigation of common law 

ENQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF THE POOR. 

The bouse of commons seems to have been determined 
on another measure, which, however, does nut admit of 
explanation. An order was made in the month of Feb- 
ruary, that leave should be given to bring in a bill to 
explain, amend, and render effectual so much of -an 
jfLCtf passed i/a the thirteenth year of Geoige II. against the 
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exceuive increase of horse-races, and deceitful gamiof;, 
as related to that increase. The bill was accordingljr 
presented, read, printed, and ordered to be committed 
to a committee of the whole house ; but the order was 
delayed from time to time till the end of the session. 
Some progress was likewise made in another affair of 
greater consequence to the community. A committee was 
appointed in the month of March, to take into considera- 
tion the state of the poor in England, as well as the laws 
enacted for their maintenance. The clerks of the peace 
belonging to all the counties, cities, and towns in Eng- 
land and Wales, were ordered to transmit, for the 
perusal of the bouse, an account of the annual expense of 
passing vagrants through their respective divisions and 
districts for four years: and the committee began to de- 
liberate on this important subject. In the latter ^nd of 
May the bouse was made acqumnted with their resolu. 
tions, importing, that the present methods of relieving 
the poor in the respective parishes, where no work- 
houses have been provided fur their reception and employ- 
ment, are, in general, very burdensome to the inhabit- 
ants, and tend to render the poor miserable to themselves, 
and useless to the community : that the present method 
of giving money out of the parochial rates to persons 
capable of labour, in order to prevent them from clmming 
an entire subsistence fur themselves and their families, is 
contrary to the spirit and intention of the laws for the 
relief of the poor, is a dangerous power in the hands of 
parochial officers, a misapplication of the public money, 
and a great encouragement to idleness and intemperance ; 
that the employment of the poor, under proper direction 
and management, in such works and manufactures as 
are suited to their respective capacities, would he of 
great utility to the public: that settling the poor in 
workhouses, to be provided in the several counties and 
ridings in England and Wales, under the direction and 
management of governors and trustees to be appointed 
fur that purpose, would be the most effectual method of 
relieving such poor persons, es, l^’ age, infirmities, or 
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put off, and in the interim the parliament was prorogued. 
While the committee deliberated upon this affair, leave 
was given to prepare a bill for preventing tenants, under 
a certain yearly rent, from gaining settlements in any 
particular parish, by being there rated in any land-tax 
assessment, and paying for the landlord the money so 
charged. This onler was afterwards discharged ; and an- 
other bill brought in to prevent any person from gaining 
a settlement, by being rated by virtue of an act of par- 
liament for granting an aid to his majesty by a land-tax, 
and paying the same. The bill was accordingly pre- 
sented, read, committed, and passed the lower house ; 
but among the lords it miscarried. It can never be ex- 
pected that the poor will be managed with economy and 
integrity, while the execution of the laws relating to 
their maintenance is left in the bands of low tradesmen, 
who derive private advantage from supplying them with 
necessaries, and often favour the imposition of one an- 
other with the most scandalous collusion. This is an 
evil which will never be remedied, until persons of in- 
dependent fortune, and unblemished inte^ty, .actuated 
by a spirit of true patriotism, shall rescue their fellow- 
citizens from the power of such interested miscreants, 
by taking their poor into their own management and 
protection. Instead of multiplying laws with respect to 
the settlement and management of the poor, which serve 
only to puzzle and perplex the parish and peace officers, 
it would become the sagacity of the legislature to take 
some effectual precautions to prevent the increase of 
paupers and vagp'ants, which is become an intolerable 
nuisance to the commonwealth. Towards this salutary 
end, surely nothing would more contribute than a reform- 
ation of the police, that would abolish those infamous 
places of entertainment, which swarm in every comer of 
the metropolis, seducing people of all ranks to extrava- 
gance, profligacy, and ruin; and would restrict within 
due bounds the number of public-houses, which are aug- 
mented to an enormous degree, affording so many asylums 
VoL. V. Go 
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for riot and debauchery, and corrupting the morals uf 
the common people to such a pitch of licentious in- 
decency, as must be a reproach to every civilized nation. 
Let it nut be affirmed, to the disgrace uf Great Britain, 
that such receptacles of vice and impunity subsist under 
the connivance uf the government, according to the nar- 
row views and confined speculation of those shallow 
politicians, who imagine that the revenue is increased in 
proportion to the quantity of strong liquors consumed in 
such infamous recesses of intemperance. Were this in 
reality the case, that administration would deserve to be 
branded with eternal infamy, which could sacrifice to 
such a base consideration the health, the lives, and the 
morals of their fellow-creatures: but nothing can be 
more fallacious than the supposition, that the revenue 
of any government can be increased by the augmented 
intemperance of the people; for intemperance is the 
bane of industry, as well as uf population ; and what the 
government gains in the articles of the duty on malt, 
and the excise upon liquors, will always be greatly over- 
balanced by the loss in other articles, arising from the 
diminution of hands, and the neglect of labour 

REGULATIONS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Exclusivb of the bills that were actually prepared, 
though they did net pass in the course of this session, the 
commons deliberated on other important subjects, which, 
however, were not finally discussed. In the beginning 
of the session, a committee being appointed to resume 
the enquiry touching the regulation of weights and mea- 
sures, a subject we have mentioned in the history of the 
preceding session, the box which contained a troy pound 
weight, locked up by order uf the house, was again pro- 
duced by the clerk in whose custody it had be endeposited. 
This affair being carefully investigated, the committee 
agreed tp fourteen resolutions. [See note L, at the end of 
this f'oiJ In the mean time it was order^, that all the 
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weights, referred to in the report, should be delivered to 
the clerk of the bouse to be lucked up, and brought forth 
occasionally. 

THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

The house of commons, among other articles of do< 
inestic economy, bestowed some attention on the hos- 
pital for foundlings, which was now, more than ever, 
become a matter of national consideration. The accounts 
relating to this charity having been demanded, and sub- 
jected to the inspection of the members, were, together 
with the king’s recommendation, referred to the committee 
of supply, where they produced the resolutions which we 
have already specified among the other grants of the year. 
The bouse afterwards resolved itself into a committee to 
deliberate on the state of the hospital, and examine its 
accounts. On the third day of May their resolutions 
were reported to the following effect: that the appoiut- 
ing, by the governors and guardians of the said hospital, 
plades in the several counties, ridings, or divisions in this 
kingdhro, for the first reception of exposed and deserted 
young children, would be attended with many evil con- 
sequences; and that the conveying of children from the 
country to the said hospital is attended with many evil 
consequences, and ought to be prevented. A bill was or- 
dered to be brought in, founded upon this last resolu- 
tion, but never presented; therefore the enquiry produced 
lie effect. Notwithstandingthe institution of this charity, 
for the support of which great sums are yearly levied on 
the public, it does not appear that the bills of mortality, 
respecting new-born children, are decreased, nor the 
shocking crime of infant-murder rendered less frequent 
than heretofore. It may, therefore, not be improperly 
St) led a heavy additional tax for the propagation of bas- 
tardy, and the encouragement of idleness, among the 
con.mon people; besides the tendency it has to extinguish 
the feelings of the heart, and dissolve those family ties 
of blood by which the charities are connected. 
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In the month of March leave was pven to bring in a 
bill fur the more effectual preventing of the melting down 
and exporting the gold and silver coin of the kingdom, and 
the persons were nominated to prepare it ; but the bill 
never appeared, and no further enquiry was made about 
the matter. Perhaps it was supposed that such a mea- 
sure might be thought an encn>achnient on the prero- 
gative of the crown, which hath always exercised the 
power of fixing the standard, and regulating the currency 
of the coin. Perhaps such a step was deferred on account 
of the war, during which a great quantity of gold and 
silver was necessarily exported to the continent, for the 
support of the allies and armies in the pay of Great Britain, 
llie legislature, however, would do well to consider this 
eternal maxim in computation, that when a greater 
quantity of bullion is exported, in waste, than can be re> 
placed by commerce, the nation must be hastening to 
a state of insolvency. Over and above these proceedings 
in this session of parliament, it may not be unnecessary 
to mention several messages which were sent by the king 
to the house of commons. That relating to the vote of 
credit we have already specified in our account of the 
supply. On the twenty-sixth day of April the chancellor 
of the exchequer presented to the house two messages, 
signed by bis majesty, one in favour of his subjects in 
North-America, and the other in behalf of the E^t- India 
company: the former recommending to their consideration 
the zeal and vigour with which his faithful subjects in 
North-America bad exerted themselves in defence of his 
just rights and possessions ; desiring he might be enabled 
to give them a proper compensation for the expenses in- 
curred by the respective provinces in levying, clothing, and 
paying the troops raised in that country, according as the 
active vigour and strenuous efforts of the several colonies 
should appear to merit: in the latter, he desired the house 
would empower him to assist the East-lndia company in 
defraying the expense of a military force in the East- 
liidies, to be roaiutiuned by them, in lieu of a battalion 
of regular troops withdrawn from thence, and returned 
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|U> Ireland. Both these messages were referred to the 
jcoinmittee of supply, and produced the resolutions upojO 
^ach sulqect which we have already explained. The paes- 
iSHge relating to a projected invasion by the enemi^ of 
preat Britain we shall pntticiularize in its proper place, 
;wheu we copse to record the circumstances and miscar- 
riage of that design. In the mean time, it may not be 
Improper to observe, that the thanks of the house of com- 
pions were voted and given to admiral Boscawen and 
tnajor-general Amherst, for the services they had done 
their king and country in North-America ; and the same 
compliment was paid to admiral Osborne, fur the spccets 
of his cruise in the Mediterranean. 

The session was closed on the second day of June with 
a speech to both houses, from the commissioners ap. 
pointed by bis majesty for that purpose. In this barangne 
the parliament was given to understand, that the king 
approved of their conduct, and returned them his thanks 
for their condescension ; that the hoces be had conceived 
of their surmounting the difficulties which lay in the 
way were founded on the wisdom, zeal, and affection oi 
BO good a parliament, and that bis expectations were fully 
answered; that they had considered the war in all its 
parts, and notwithstanding its long continuance, througl) 
the obstinacy of the enemy, bad made such provision for 
the many different operations as ought to convince thn 
adversaries of Great Britain, that it would be fur their 
interest, as well as for the ease and relief of all Europe, 
to embrace equitable and honourable tertps of accommo- 
dation. They were told that, by their assistance, the 
combined army in Germany had been completed ; power- 
ful squadrons, as well as numerous bodies of land-forces, 
were employed in America, in order to maintain the 
British rights and possessions, and annoy the enemy in 
the most sensible manner in that country; that, as 
France was making considerable preparations in her dif- 
ferent ports, he bad taken care to put his Beet at bomp 
in the best condition, both of strength and situation, tp 
guard against and repel any attempts that might bi 
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meditated against bis kingdoms: that all his measures 
bad been directed to assert the honour of bis crown ; to 
preserve the essential interests of bis faithful subjects; 
to support the cause of the protestant religion, and 
public liberty: be therefore trusted that the uprigfatne^ 
of his intentions would draw down the blessing of Heaven 
upon his endeavours. He expressed his hope, that the 
precautions they had taken to prevent and correct the 
excesses of the privateers would produce the desired effect : 
a consideration which the king had much at heart; for, 
though sensible of the utility of that service, when under 
proper regulations, be was determined to do his utmost 
to prevent any injuries or hardships which might be sus- 
tained by the subjects of neutral powers, as far as might 
be practicable and consistent with bis majesty’s just right 
to hinder the trade of his enemies from being coUusively 
and fraudulently covered. He not only thanked the 
commons, but applauded the firmness and vigour with 
which th^ had acted, as well as their prudence in judg- 
ing, that notwithstanding the present burdens, the making 
ample provision for carrying on the war was the most 
probable means to bring it to an honourable and happy 
conclusion. He assured them that no attention should 
pe wanting, on bis part, for the faithful application of 
what had been granted. They were informed be bad 
nothing further to desire, but that tb^ would carry down 
the same giKid dispositions, and propagate them in their 
several counties, which they bad shown in their proceed- 
ings during the session. These declarations being pro- 
nounced, the parliament was prorogued. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

Thk people of England, provoked on one hand by the 
intrigues, the hostilities, and menaces of France, and ani- 
mated on the other by the pride and triumph of success, 
which never fails to reconcile them to difficulties, how- 
soever great, and expense, however enormous, at this 
period breathed nothing but war, and discoursed about 
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nothing but new plans of conquest. We have seen how 
liberally the parliament bestowed the nation’s money ; and 
the acquiescence of the subjects in general under the 
additional burdens which had been imposed, appeared in 
the remarkable eagerness with which they embarked in 
the subscription planned by the legislature; in the vi- 
gorous assistance they contributed towards manning the 
navy, recruiting the army, and levying additional forces ; 
and the warlike spirit which began to diffuse itself through 
all ranks of the people. This was a spirit which the 
ministry carefully cherished and cultivated, for the sup- 
port of the war, which, it must be owned, was prosecuted 
with an ardour and efficacy peculiar to the present adrni* 
nistration. True it is, the German war had been for 
some time adopted as an object of importance by the 
British councils, and a resolution was taken to maintain 
it without flinching: at the same time, it must be allowed, 
that this consideration had not hitherto weakened bhe 
attention of the ministry to the operations in America, 
where alone the war may be said to have been carried 
on and prosecuted on British principles, so as to distress 
the enemy in their most tender part, and at the same 
time acquire the most substantial advantages to the sub- 
jects of Britain. Fur these two purposes, every prepar- 
ation was made that sagacity could su^p»t, or vigour 
execute. The navy was repaired aud augmented; and, 
in order to man the different squadrons, the expedient 
of pressing, that disgrace to a British administration, was 
practised both by land and water with extraordinary 
rigour and vivacity. A proclamation was issued, offering 
a considerable bounty for every seaman and every land- 
nian that should, by a certain day, enter voluntarily into 
the service. As an additional encouragement to this class 
of people, the king promised his pardon to all seamen 
who had deserted from their respective ships to which they 
belonged, provided they should return to their duty by 
the third day of July; but at the same time he declared, 
that those who should neglect this opportunity, at a time 
when their country so much required their service, wouldf 
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upon being apprehended, incur the penalty of a court 
martial, and if convicted, be deemed unfit objects of tho 
royal mercy. All justices of the peace, mayors^ and 
gistrates of corporations throughout Great Bri^in 
commanded to make particular search for straggling 
seamen fit for the service, and to send all that sboulp 
be found to the nearest sea-port, ^at they mighjt 
sent on board by the sea-uffieer there commanding. 
Other methods, more gentle and effectual, were takep 
to levy and reeruit the land-forces. New regiments wetp 
raised, on his majesty’s promise that every mpn should 
be entitled to bis discharge at the end of three years, and 
the premiums for enlisting were increased. Over and 
above these indulgences, considerable bounties were of- 
fered and given by cities, towns, corporations, and even 
by individuals, u universally were the people possessed 
with a spirit of chivalry and adventure. The example 
was wt by the metropolis, where the common-council re- 
solved, that voluntary subscriptions should be received 
in the chamber of London, to appropriated as bounty- 
money to such persons as should engage in bis majesty’s 
service. The city subscribed a considerable sum for that 
purpose; and a committee ot aldermen and commoners 
was appointed to attend at Guildhall, to receive and apply 
the subscriptions. As a further encouragement to volun- 
teers, they moreover resolved, that every person so en- 
tering should be entitled to the freedom of the city, at 
the expiration of three years or sooner, if the war should 
be brought to a conclusion. 'These resolutions being com- 
municated to the king, he was pleased to signify his ap- 
probation, and return his thanks to the city, in a letter 
from the secretary of state to the lord- mayor. Large 
sums were immediately subscribed by different companies^ 
and some private persons; and, in imitation of the ca- 
pital, bounties were offered by many different communities 
in every quarter of the united kingdom. At the same 
time, such care and diligence were used in disciplining 
the militia, that, before the close of the year, the greater 
part of those truly constitutional battalions rivalled the 
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regular troops in the perfection of their exercise, and 
seemed to be, in all respects, as fit for actual service. 

DEATH OF THE PRINCESS OF ORANGE, &c. 

Before we proceed to record the transactions of the 
campaign that succeeded these preparations, we shall take 
notice of some domestic events, which, though not very 
important in themselves, may nevertheless claim a place 
in the History of England. In the beginning of the year, 
the court of London was overwhelmed with afllirtion at 
the death of the princess dowager of Orange and Nassau, 
govemante of the United Provinces in the minority of her 
son, the present stadtholder. She was the eldest daughter 
of bis Britannic majesty, possessed of many personal ac- 
complishments and exemplary virtues; pious, moderate, 
sensible, and circumspect. She had exercised her autho- 
rity with equal sagacity and resolution, respected even by 
those who were no friends to the house of Orange, ai>d 
died with great fortitude and resignation.* In her will she 
appointed the king her father, and the princess dowager 
of Orange, her mother-in-law, honorary tutors, and prince 
Louis of Brunswick acting tutor to her children. In the 
morning sdter her decease, the states-geiieral and the 
states of Holland were extraordinarily assembled, and 
having received notice of this event, proceeded to confirm 
the regulations which had .been made for the minority of 
the stadtholder. Prince Louis of Brunswick was invited 
to assist in the assembly of Holland, where he took the 
oaths, as representing the captain-general of the union. 
Then he communicated to the assembly the act by which 
the princess had appointed him guardian of her children. 
He was afterwards invited to the assembly of the states- 
gcneral, who agreed to the resolution of Hullanil, with 
respect to his guardianship ; and in the evening the dif 
ferent colleges of the government sent formal deputationi 
to the young stadtholder, and the princess Caroline, his 
sister, in whose names and presence they were received, 
and answered by their guardian and represtntative. A 
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formal intimation of the death of the princess was commu- 
uicated to the kin^ her hither, in a pathetic letter, by the 
states-general ; who condoled with him on the irreparable 
loss which he as well as they had sustained by this melan- 
choly event, and assured him they would employ all their 
care and attention in securing and defending the rights 
and interest of the young stadtholder and the princess 
his sister, whom they considered as the children of the 
republic. The royal family of England suffered another 
disaster in the course of this year, by the decease of the 
princess Elizabetb-Caroline, second daughter of bis late 
royal highness Frederick prince of Wales, a lady of the 
most amiable character, who died at Kew in the month 
of September, before she bad attained the eighteenth 
vear of her age. 

EXAMPLES MADE OF PIRATES. 

Certain privateers continuing their excesses at sea, 
and riding neutral ships without distinction or authority, 
the government resolved to vindicate the honour of the 
nation, by making examples of those pirates, who, as fast 
as they could be detected and secured, were brought to 
trial, and upon conviction sacrificed to justice. While 
these steps weie taken to rescue the nation from the re- 
proach of violence and rapacity, which her neighbours 
had urged with such eagerness, equal spirit was exerted 
in convincing neutral powers that they should not with 
impunity contravene the law of nations, in favouring the 
enemies of Great Britain. A great number of causes were 
tried relating to disputed captures, and many Dutch 
vessels, with their cargoes, were condemned, after a 
fair hearing, notwithstanding the loud clamours of that 
people, and the repeated remonstrances of the states- 
gcneral. , 

The reputation of the English was not so much affected 
by the irregularities of her privateers, armed for rapine, 
as by the neglect of internal police, and an ingredient of 
savage ferocity mingled in the national character; an in- 
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^redient that appeared but too conspicuous in the par- 
ticulars of several shocking: murders brought to light 
about this period. — One Halsey, who commanded a mer- 
chant ship in the voyage from Jamaica to England, having 
conceived some personal dislike to a poor sailor, insulted 
him with such abuse, exposed him to such hardships, and 
punished him with such wantonness of barbarity, that 
the poor wretch leaped overboard in despair. His in- 
human tyrant envying him that death, which would have 
rescued a miserable object from his brutality, plunged 
into the sea after him, and brought him on hoard, de- 
claring, be should not escape so while there were any 
torments left to indict. Accordingly, he exercised his 
tyranny upon him with redoubled rigour, until the poor 
creature expired, in consequence of the inhuman treat- 
ment he had sustained. This savage ruffian was likewise 
indicted for the murder of another mariner, but being con- 
victed on the 6rst trial, the second was found unneces- 
sary, and the criminal suffered death according to the 
law, which is perhaps too mild to malefactors convicted 
of such a^ravated cruelty. — Another barbarous murder 
was perpetrated in the country, near Birmingham, upon a 
sheriff’s officer, by the sons of one Darby, whose effects 
the bailiff had seized, on a distress for rent. The two 
young assassins, encouraged by the father, attacked the 
unhappy wretch with clubs, and mangled him in a terrible 
manner, so that he hardly retained any signs of life. 
Mot contented with this cruel execution, they stripped 
him naked, and dragging him out of the house, scoui^d 
him with a waggoner's whip, until the flesh was cut from 
the bones. In this miserable condition be was found 
weltering in his blood, and conveyed to a neighbouring 
house, where he immediately expired. The three bar- 
barians were apprehended, after having made a desperate 
resistance. They were tried, convicted, and executed, the 
sons were hung in chains, and the body of the father 
dissected. — The widow of a timber-merchant in Rother- 
hithe being cruelly murdered in her own house, Mary 
Edmonson, a young woman, her niece, ran out into tfaie 
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sti-eet with her arms cut across, and gave the alarm, 
declaring her aunt bad been assassinated by four men, 
who forced their way into the house, and that she (the 
niece) had received those wounds, in attempting to defend 
her relation. According to the circumstances that ap- 
peared, this unnatural wretch had cut the throat of her 
atint and benefactress with a case-knife, then dragged 
the body from the wash-house to the parlour ; that she 
had stolen a watch and some silver spoons, and concealed 
them, together with the knife and her own apron, which 
was soaked with the blood of her parent. After having 
acted this horrid tragedy, the bare recital of which the 
humane reader will not peruse without horror, she put on 
another apron, and wounded her own flesh, the better to 
conceal her guilt. Notwithstanding these precautions she 
was suspected, and committed to prison. Being brought 
to trial, she was convicted and condemned upon circum- 
stantial evidence, and finally executed on Kennington- 
common, though she denied the fact to the last moment 
of her life. At the place of execution she behaved with 
great composure, and, after having spent some minutes 
in devotion, protested she was innocent of the crime laid 
to her charge. What seemed to corroborate this protesta- 
tion, was the condition and character of the young woman, 
who had been educated in a sphere above the vulgar, 
and maintained a reputation without reproach in the 
country, where she was actually betrothed to a clergy- 
man. On the other band, the circumstances that ap- 
peared against her almost amounted to a certainty, 
though nothing weaker than proof positive ought to 
determine a jury in capital cases to give a verdict against 
the person accused. After all, this is one of those pro- 
blematic events which elude the force of all evidence, 
and serve to confound the pride of human reason. — A 
miscreant, whose name was Haines, having espoused the 
daughter of a farmer in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, 
who possessed a small estate, which he intended to divide 
among seven children, was so abandoned as to form the 
design of poisoning the whole family, that virtue of hit 
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wife he might enjoy the whole inheritance. For the 
execution of this infernal scheme, he employed his own 
father to purchase a quantity of arsenic; part of which 
he administered to three of the children, who were imme- 
diately seized with the dreaiifui symptoms produced by 
this mineral, and the eldest expired. He afterwards 
mixed it with three apple-cakes, which he bought for the 
purpose, and presented to the three other children, who 
underwent the same violence of operation which bad 
proved fatal to the eldest brother. The instantaneous 
effects of the poison created a suspicion of Haines, who 
being examined, the whole scene of villany stood disclosed. 
Nevertheless, the villain found means to escape. — ^I'he un- 
common spirit of assassination which raged at this period 
seemed to communicate itself even to foreigners, who 
breathed English air. Five French prisoners confined on 
board the king’s ship the Royal Oak were convicted of 
having murdered one Jean de Manaux, their countryman 
and fellow-prisoner, in revenge for his having discovered 
that they ^d forged passes to facilitate their escape. 
Exasperated at this detection, they seized this unfortunate 
informer iu the place of their confinement, gagged bis 
mouth, stripped him naked, tied him with a strong cord 
to a ring-bolt, and scourged hk body with the most 
brutal perseverance. By dint of struf^ling, the poor 
wretch disengaged himself from the cord with which he 
bad been tied : then they finished the tragedy, by leaping 
and stamping on hk breast, till the chest was broke, and 
be expired. They afterwards severed the body into small 
pieces, and these they conveyed at different times into 
tbe sea, through the funnel of a convenience to which 
they had access : but one of the other prisoners gave in- 
formation of the murder ; in consequence of which tfa^ 
were secured, brought to trial, condemned, and punkhed 
with death. — Nor were tbe instances of cruel assassination 
which prevailed at this juncture, confined to Great Bri- 
tain. At tbe latter end of tbe foregoing year, an atro- 
cious massacre was perpetrated by two Genoese marinett 
upon the master and crew of an Englkh vessel, among 
VOL.V. Hu 
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whom they were enrolled. These monsters of cruelty were 
in different watches, a circumstance that favour^ the 
execution of the horrid plan they had concerted. When 
one of them retired to rest with his fellows of the wateb, 
consisting of the mate and two seamen, he waited till 
they were feat asleep, and then butchered them all with 
a knife. Having so far succeeded without discovery, he 
returned to the deck, and communicated the exploit to 
his associate : then thqr suddenly attacked the master of 
the vessel, and cleft his bead with a hatchet, which they 
likewise used in murdering the man that stood at the 
helm ; a third was likewise despatched, and no English- 
man remained alive but the master’s son, a Ix^, who la- 
mented his father's death with incessant tears and cries 
for three days, at the expiration of which be was like- 
wise sacrihc^, because the assassins were disturbed by 
his clamour. This barbarous scene was acted within sixty 
leagues of the rock of Lisbon ; but the vessel was taken 
within the capes Ortugal and Finisterre, by the captain 
of the French privateer, called La Favourite, who seeing 
the deck stained with blood, and finding all the papers of 
the ship destroyed, began to suspect that the master and 
crew had been murdered. He accordingly taxed them 
with the murder, and they confessed the particulars. The 
privateer touched at Vigo, where the captain imparted 
this detail to the English consul ; but the prize, with the 
two villains on board, was sent to Bayonne in France, 
where they were brought to condign punishment. 

MURDER OF DANIEL CLARKE. 

We shall close this roister of blood with the account 
of a murder remarkable in all its circumstances, for 
which a person, called Eugene Aram, suffered at York, 
in the course of this year. This man, who exercised the 
profession of a school-master at Knaresborough, had, as 
far back as the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five, been concerned with one Houseman, in rob- 
bing and murdering Daniel Clarke, whom th^ bad 
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previously persuaded to borrow a considerable quantity of 
valuable effects from different persons in tbe neighbourhood 
on false pretences, that he might retire with the booty 
He had accordingly filled a sack with these particulars, anc 
began bis retreat with his two perfidious associates, who 
suddenly fell upon him, deprived him of life, and, having 
buried tbe body in a cave, took possession of the plunder. 
I'hough Clarke disappeared at once in such a mysterious 
manner, no suspicion fell on the assassins; and Aram, 
who was the chief contriver and agent in the murder, 
moved bis habitation to another part of tbe country. 
In tbe summer of tbe present year. Houseman being 
employed, among other labourers, in repairing the public 
highway, they, in digging for gravel by tbe road side, dis- 
covered tbe skeleton of a human creature, which the 
majority supposed to be tbe bones of Daniel Clarke. This 
opinion was no sooner broached, than Houseman, as it 
were by some supernatural impulse which he could nut 
resist, declared that it was not the skeleton of Clarke, 
inasmuch as his body had been interred at a place called 
8t Robert’s Cave, where they would find it, with the 
head turned to a certain comer. He was immediately 
apprehended, examined, admitted as evklence for the 
crown, and discovered tbe particulars of tbe murder. The 
skeleton of Clarke being found exactly in tbe place and 
manner he had described, Eugene Aram, who now acted 
as usher to a grammar-school in tbe county of Norfolk, 
was secured, and brought to trial at the York assizes. 
There, bis own wife corroboratingthe testimony of House- 
man, he was found guilty, and received sentence of death ; 
notwithstanding a very artful and learned defence, in 
which he proved, from argument and example, the danger 
of convicting a man upon circumstantial evidence. Finding 
all his remonstrances ineffectual, he recommended himself 
in pathetic terms to tbe king's mercy ; and if ever murder 
was entitled to indulgence, perhaps it might have been 
extended not improperly to this man, whose genius, in 
itself prodigious, might have exerted itself in works of 
general utility. He bad* in spite of ail the disadvantages 
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who, confiding in the Divine Providence, and in bis ma- 
jesty's experienced wisdom and vigorous councils, were 
resolved to exert their utmost efforts towards enabling 
their sovereign to repel the insults, and defeat the at- 
tempts made by the ancient enemies of bis crown and 
kingdom. Congratulations of the same kind were offered 
by other cities, towns, corporations, and communities, 
who vied with each other in professions of attachment; 
and, indeed, there was not the least trace of disaffection 
perceivable at this juncture in any part of the island. 

A NEW BRIDGE AT BLACKFRIARS. 

So little were the citizens of London distressed by the 
expense, or incommoded by the operations of the war, 
that they found leisure to plan, and funds to execute 
magnificent works of art, for the ornament of the mc- 
tiopolis, and the convenience of commerce. They had 
obtained an act of parliament, empowering them to build 
a new bridge over the Thames, from Blackfriars to the 
ep|H)site shore, about midway between those of London 
and Westminster. Commissioners were appointed to put 
this act in execution ; and, at a court of cummon-councii, 
it was resolved that a sum not exceeding one hundred and 
forty-four thousand pounds should be forthwith raised, 
within the space of eight years, by instalments; not ex- 
ceeding thirty thousand pounds in one year, to be paid 
into the chamber of London ; that the persons advancing 
the money should have an interest at the rate of four 
pounds per cent i>er annum, to be paid half yearly by the 
chamberlain, yet redeemable at the expiration of the first 
ten years ; and that the chamberlain should affix the 
city’s seal to such instruments as the committee might 
think fit to give for securing the payment of the said 
annuities. Suob were the first effectual steps taken to- 
' wards the execution of a laudable measure, which met 
with the most obstinate opposition in the sequel, from 
the narrow views of particular people, as well as from tba 
prejudice of party. 
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FIRE IN CORNHILL. 

The spirit that now animated the citizens of London 
was such as small difficulties did not retard, and even 
considerable losses could not discourage. In the muiitb of 
November the city was exposed to a dangerous conflagra- 
tion, kindled in the night 1^ accident in the neighbourhood 
of the Royal Exchange, which burned with great fury, 
notwithstanding the assistance of the firemen and engines 
employed under the personal direction of the magistracy, 
consumed a great number of bouses, and damaged many 
more. That whole quarter of the town was fllled with 
consternation : some individuals were beggared ; one or 
4wo perished in the flames, and some were buried in the 
ruins of the houses that sunk under the disaster. 

METHOD CONTRIVED TO FIND OUT THE 
LONGITUDE. 

The ferment of mind so peculiar to the natives of 
Great Britain, excited by a strange mixture of genius and 
caprice, passion and philosophy, study and conjecture, 
produced at this period some flowers of improvement, in 
difierent arts and sciences, that seemed to promise fruit of 
public utility. Several persons invented methods for dis- 
.coveriug the longitude at sea, that great desideratum in 
navigation, fur the ascertainment of which so many nations 
have offered a public recompense, and in the investigation 
of which so many mathematical heads have been disor- 
dered. Some of those who now appeared candidates for 
the prize deserved encouragement fur the ingenuity of 
tiieir several systems; but be who seemed to enjoy the 
pi'c-emiueiice in the opinion and favour of the public was 
Mr. Irwin, a native of Ireland, who contrived a chair so 
ai tfully poised, that a person sitting in it on board a ship, 
even in a rough sea, can, through a telescope, observe the 
immersion and emersion of Jupiter's satellites, without 
being interrupted or incommoded by the motion of the 
vessel. This geutleutan was favoured with the assistance 
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Riid protection of commodore lord Howe, in whose pre- 
tence the experiment was tried in several ships at sea 
with such success, that he granted a certificate, signifying 
bis approbation ; and in consequence of this, Mr. Irwin is 
said to have obtained a considerable reward from <tbe 
board of admiralty 

INSTALLATION AT OXFORD. 

The people of England, happy in their situation, fek 
none of the storms of war and desolation which ravaged 
the neighbouring countries : but, enriched by a surprising 
augmentation of commerce, enjoyed all the security of 
peace, and sdl the pleasures of taste and affluence. The 
university of Oxford having conferred the office of their 
chancellor, vacant by the death of the earl of Arran, upon 
another nobleman of equal honour and integrity, namely, 
the earl of Westmoreland, be made a public entrance into 
that celebrated seat of learning with great magnificence, 
and was installed amidst the Encaenia, which were cele- 
brated with such classical elegance of pump, as might 
have rivalled the chief Roman festival of t^ Augustan 
age. The chancellor elect was attended by a splendid 
train of the nobility and persons of distinction. The city 
of Oxford was fill^ with a vast concourse of strangers. 
The processions were contrived with taste, and conducted 
with decorum. The installation was performed with the 
most striking solemnity. The congratulatory verses, and 
public speeches, breathed the spirit of old Rome; and the 
ceremony was closed by Dr. King, that venerable sage of 
St. Mary Hall, who pronounced an oration in praise of 
the new chancellor with all the Sow of Tully, animated 
by the fire of Demosthenes, 

We shall conclude the remarkable incidents of this 
year,^ that are detached from the prosecution of the war, 
with the detail of an event equally surprising and deplor- 
able. — A sloop called the Dolphin, bound from the Canaries 
to New-York, met with such unfavourable weather, that 
she was detained one hundred and sixty-five days in the 
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passage, and the provbion of the ship was altogether ex> 
pended before the 6rst fifty days were elapsed. The 
wretched crew had devoured their dog, cat, and all their 
shoes on board : at length, being reduced to the utmost 
extremity, they agreed to cast lots for their lives, that the 
body of him upon whom the lot should fall might serve for 
some time to support the survivors. The wretched victim 
was one Antoni Galatia, a Spanish gentleman and pas- 
senger. Him they shot with a musket ; and having cut 
otf his head, threw it overboard ; but the entrails and the 
rest of the carcase they greedily devoured. This horrid 
banquet having, as it were, fleshed the famished crew, (hey 
began to talk of another sacrifice, from which, however, 
they were diverted by the influence and remonstrances of 
their captain, who prevwled upon them to be satisfied 
with a miserable allowance to each per diem, eut from a 
pair of leather breeches found in the cabin. Upon this 
calamitous pittance, reinforced with the grass which grew 
plentifully upon the deck, these poor objects made shift 
to subsist for twenty days, at the expiration of which they 
were relieved, and taken on board one captain Bradshaw, 
who chanced to fall in with them at sea. By this time 
tl^e whole crew, consisting of seven men, were so squalid 
end emaciated, as to exhibit an appearance at once 
piteous and terrible; and so reduced in point of strength, 
that it was found necessary to use ropes and tackle for 
hoisting them from one ship to the other. The circum- 
stance of the lot falling upon the Spaniard, who was the 
only foreigner on hoard, encourages a suspicion that foul 
play was offered to this unfortunate stranger ;>but the most 
remarkable part of this whole incident is, that the master 
and crew could not contrive some sort of tackle to catch 
fish, with which the sea every where abounds, and which, 
no doubt, might be caught with the help of a little in- 
genuity. If implements of this kind were provided iu 
every ship, they would probably prevent all those tragical 
events at sea that are occasioned bv famine. 
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CAPTURES MADE BY CRUISERS. 

Previous to the more capital operations in war, we 
shall particularize the most remarkable captures that 
were made upon the enemy single ships of war, during 
the course of this summer and autumn. In the month of 
February, a French privateer belonging to Granville, 
called the Marquis de Marigny, having on board near two 
hundred men, and mounted with twenty cannon, was 
taken by captain Parker, commander of his majesty’s 
ship the Montague ; who likewise made prize of a 
smaller armed vessel, from Dunkirk, of eight cannon 
and sixty men. About the same period, captain Graves, of 
the Unicom, brought in the Moras privateer, of St. Maloes, 
carrying two hundred men, and two-and-twenty cannon. 
Two large merchant-ships, laden on the French king’s ac- 
count for Martinique, with provision, clothing, and arms, 
for the troops on that island, were taken by captain 
Lendrick, commander of the Brilliant ; and an English 
transport from St. John’s, having four hundred French 
prisoners on hoard, perished near the Western Islands. 
Within the circle of the same month, a large French 
ship from Saint Domingo, richly laden, fell in with the 
Favourite ship of war, and was carried Jnto Gibraltar. 

In the month of February, captain Hood, of his ma- 
jesty’s frigate the Vestal, belonging to a small squadroe 
commanded by admiral Holmes, who had sailed for the 
West Indies in January, being advanced a considerable 
way a-head of the fleet, descried and gave chase to a sail, 
which proved to be a French frigate called the Bellona, 
of two hundred and twenty men, and two-and-thirty great 
guns, commanded by the count de Beauhonoire. Captain 
Hood, having made a signal to the admiral, continued 
the chase until be advanced within half musket-shot of 
the enemy, and then poured in a broadside, which was 
immediately retorted. The engagement thus begun was 
maintained with great vigour on both sides for the space 
of four hours; at the expiration of which the Bellona 
struck, after having lost all her masts and rigging. 
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together with about forty men killed in the action. Nor 
was the victor in a much better condition. Thirty men 
were killed and wounded on board the Vestal. Imme- 
diately after the enemy submitted, all her rigging bein^ 
destroyed by the shot, the topmasts fell overboard ; and 
she was otherwise so much damaged, that she could not 
proceed' on her voyage. Captain Hood, therefore, re- 
turned with his prize to Spithead ; and afterwards met 
with a gracious reception from his majesty, on account 
of the valour and conduct he had displayed on this 
occasion. The Beliona had sailed in January from the 
island of Martinique, along with the Florissant, and 
another French frigate, from which she had been sepa- 
rated in the passage. Immediately after this exploit, 
captain Elliot, of the iEolus frigate, accompanied by the 
Isis, made prize of a French ship, the Mignonne, of 
twenty guns, and one hundred and forty men, one of four 
frigates employed as convoy to a large fleet of merchant- 
ships, near the island of Rb4e. 

In the month o¥ March, the English frigates the South- 
ampton and Melampe, commanded by the captains Gil- 
christ and Hotham, being at sea to the northward on 
a cruise, fell in with the Danafi, a French ship of forty 
cannon, and three hundred and thirty men, which was 
engaged by captain Hotham in a ship of half the force, 
who maintained the battle a considerable time with ad- 
mirable gallantry, before his consort could come to his 
assistance. As they fought in the dark, captain Gilchrist 
was obliged to lie ly for some time, because he could 
not distinguish the one from the other ; but no sooner 
did the day appear, than he bore down upon the DauaS 
with hu usual impetuosity, and soon compelled her to 
surrender: she did not strike, however, until thirty or 
forty of her men were slain ; and the gallant captain 
Gilchrist received a grape-shot in his shoulder, which, 
though it did not deprive him of life, yet rendered him 
incapable of future service : a misfortune the more to be 
lamented, as it happened to a brave officer in the vigour 
of his age, and in the midst of a sanguinary war, which 
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might hare afforded him many other opportunities of 
signalizing bis courage for the honour and advantage of 
his country. Another remarkable exploit was achieved 
about the same juncture by captain Barrington, com- 
mander of the ship Achilles, mounted with sixty can- 
non, who, to the westward of Cape Finisterre, encountered 
a French ship of equal force called the Count de Saint 
Floriiitin, bound from Cape Francois on the island of 
Hispaniola to Rochefort, under the command of the sieur 
de Montay, who was obliged to strike, after a close and 
obstinate engagement, in which he himself was mortally 
wounded, a great number of his men slain, and bis ship 
so damaged, that she was with difficulty brought into 
Falmouth. Captain Barrington obtained the victoiy at 
the expense of about five-and-twenty men killed and 
wound^, and all bis rigging, which the enemy’s shot 
rendered useless. Two small privateers from Dunkirk 
were also taken, one called the Marquis de Bareil, by 
the Brilliant, which carried her into Kinsale in Ireland ; 
the other called the Carilloneur, which struck to the 
Grace cutter, assisted by the boats of the ship Rochester, 
commanded by captain Duff, who sent her into the 
Downs. 

About the latter end of March, captain Samuel Falk- 
ner, in the ship Windsor, of sixty guns, cruising to the 
westward, discovered four large ships to leeward, which, 
when be approached them, formed the line of battle 
ahead, in order to give him a warm reception. He ac- 
cordingly closed with the sternmost ship, which sustained 
his fire about an hour : then the other three bearing 
away with all the sail they could carry, she struck her 
colours, and was conducted to Lisbon. She proved to 
be the Due de Chartres, pierced for sixty cannon, though 
at that time carrying no more than four-and-tweuty, 
with a complement of three hundred men, about thirty 
of whom were killed in the action. She belonged, 
with the other three that escaped, to the French East- 
India company, was laden with gunpowder, and naval 
stores, and bound tor Pondicheny. Two privateers. 
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' called La Chasseur and Le Conqueraiit, the one from 
Dunkirk, and the other from Cherbourg', were taken and 
carried into Plymouth captain Hughes, of his ma- 
jesty’s frigate the Tamer. A third, called the Despatch, 
from Morlaix, was brought into Penzance by the Dili- 
gence sloop, under the command of captain Eastwood. A 
fourth, called the Basque, from Bayonne, funiished with 
two-aud-twenty-guns, and above two hundred men, fell 
into the bands of captain Parker, of the Brilliant, who 
conveyed her into Plymouth. Captain Antrobus, of the 
Surprise, took the Vieux, a privatmr of Bourdeaux ; and 
a tiRb, from Dunkirk, struck to captain Knight of the 
Liverpool, off Yarmouth. lu the month of May, a French 
frigate, called the Aretbusa, mounted with two-and- 
tbirty cannon, manned with a large compfement of 
hands, under the. command of the marquis de Vaudreuii, 
submitted to two British frigates, the Venus and the 
Thames, commanded by the captains Harrison and Colby, 
after a warm engagement, in which sixty men were killed 
and wounded on the side of the enemy. In the beginning 
of June an armed ship belon^ng to Dunkirk was brought 
into the Downs by captain Angel, of the Stag; and a 
privateer of force, called the Countess de la Serre, was 
subdued and taken, after an obstinate action, by captaiw 
Moore, of his majesty's ship the Adventure. 

PRIZES TAKEN IN THE WEST-INDIES. 

Several armed ships of the enemy, and rich prizes, 
were taken in the West-Indies, particularly two French 
frigates, and two Dutch ships with French commodities, 
all richly laden, by some of the ships of the squadron 
which vice-admiral Coats commanded on the Jamaica sta- 
tion. A fifth called the Velour, from Saint Domingo, 
with a valuable cargo on board, being fortified with 
twenty cannon, and above one hundred men, fell in with 
the Favourite sloop of war, under the command of cap- 
tain Edwards, who, after an obstinate dispute, carried her 
in^triwmph.to Gibraltar. At Saint Christopher’s, in the 
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West-Indies, captain Collingwood, commander of the 
king’s ship the Crescent, attacked two French frigates, 
the Amethyste and Berkeley; the former of which 
escaped, after a warm engagement, in which the Cres- 
cent's rigging was so much damaged, that she could nut 
pursue: but the other was taken, and conveyed into the 
harbour of Basseterre. Notwithstanding the vigilance 
and courage of the English cruisers in those seas, the 
French privateers swarmed to such a degree, that in the 
course of this year they took above two hundred sail of 
British ships, valued at six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. This their success is the more remarkable, as 
by this time the island of Guadaloupe was in possession 
of the English, and commodore Moore commanded a nu- 
merous squadron in those very latitudes. 

ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE HERCULES AND 
THE FLORISSANT 

In the beginning of October, the Hercules ship of war, 
mounted with seventy-four guns, under the command of 
captain Porter, cruising in the chops of the channel, 
descried to windward a large ship, which proved to be the 
Florissant, of the same force with the Hercules. Her com- 
mander, perceiving the English ship giving chase, did not 
seem to decline the action, but bore down upon her in 
a slanting direction, and the engagement began with 
great fury. In a little time, the Hercules having lost 
her top-mast, and all her rigging beiug shot away, the 
enemy took advantage of this disaster, made the best 
of his way, and was pursued till eight o’clock next 
morning, when he escaped behind the isle of Oleron. 
Captain Porter was wounded in the head with a grape- 
shot, and lost the use of one 1% in the engagement. 

HAVRE- DE-GRACE BOMBARDED. 

Having taken notice of all the remarkable capture, 
and exploits that were made and achieved by single 
VOL. V. 1 * 
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sliips since the commencement of the present year, we 
shall now proceed to describe the actions that were per- 
formed in this period by the different sijuadruns that 
constituted the naval power of Great Britain. Intelligence 
having been received that the enemy meditated an inva^ 
siun upon some of tbe British territories, and that a 
number of flat-bottomed boats were prepared at Havre* 
de-Grace, for the purpose of disembarking troops, rear- 
admiral Rodney was, in the Beginning of duly, detached 
with a small squadron of ships and bombs to annoy and 
overawe that part of the coast of France. He accordingly 
anchored in the road of Havre, and made a disposition 
to execute tbe instructions he had received. The bomb 
vessels, being placed in tbe narrow channel of the river 
leading to Honfleuf, be^n to throw their shells, and 
continued the bombardment for two-and-fifty boars, with- 
out interinissiun, during hrbich a nunierous body of French 
troops were employed in throwing up intrencbments, 
erecting new batteries, and firing both with shot and shells 
upon the assailants. Tbe town was set on fire in several 
places, and burned with great fiiry; some of tbe boats 
were overturned, and a few of them reduced to ashes, 
while tbe inhabitants forsook tbe place in the ntroost 
consternation ; nevertheless, the damage done to the 
enemy was too ineonsiderable to make amends for tbe ex- 
pense of tbe armament, and the loss of nineteen hundred 
shells and eleven hundred carcasses, which were expended 
in this expedition. Bombardments of this kind are at best 
but mpensive and unprofitable operations, and may be 
deemed a barbarous method of prosecuting War, inas- 
much as the damage falls npon tbe wretched inhabitants, 
who have given no cause of ofience, and who are generally 
xpared by an humane ebemy, unlem they have committed 
some particular act of provocation. 

BOSCAWEN i)EEEATS M. DE LA CLUE. 

The honour of the British flag was much more effec- 
tually asserted by the gallant admiral Boscawen, who, as 
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we have akeady observed, was intnisted with the con* 
duct of a squadron in the Mediterranean. It must be 
owned, however^ that his first attempt savoured of 
temerity. Having in vain displayed the British dag in 
sight of Toulon, by way of defiance to the French fleet 
that lay there at anchor, be ordered three ships of the 
Ine, commanded :by the captains South, Harland, and 
Barker, to advance and bum two ships that lay close 
t) the mouth of the harbour. They accordingly ap> 
{roached with great intrepidity, and met with a veiy 
warm reception from divers batteries, which they had not 
oefore perceived. Two small forts they attempted to 
destroy, and cannonaded for some time with great fury.; 
but being overmatched ky superior force, and the wind 
subsiding into a calm, they sustained considerable da> 
mage, and were towed off .with great difficulty in a very 
shattered condition. The admiral seeing three of his best 
ships so roughly handled in this enterprise, returned to 
Gibraltar in order to refit; and M. de la Clue, the French 
commander of the squadron at Toulon, seized this oppor- 
tunity of sailing in hopes of passing tjiie Strait’s mouth 
unobserved, his fleet, consisting of twelve large ships and 
three frigates. Admiral Boscawen, who commanded four- 
teen sail of the line with two frigates, and as many Are 
ships, having refitted bis squadron, detached one frigate 
to cruise off Malaga, and another to hover between Este- 
pona and Ceuta-point ; with a view to keep a good look- 
out, and give timely notice in case the enemy should ap- 
proach. On the seventeenth day of August, at eight is 
the evening, the Gibraltar frigate made a signal that four- 
teen sail appeared on the Barbary shore, to the eastward 
sf Ceuta; upon which the English admiral immediately 
heaved up his anchors and went to sea: at day-light he 
iescried seven large ships iying-to; but when the English 
squadron forbore to answer their signal, they discovered 
iheir mistake, set aU their sails, and made the best of 
iheir way. This was the greater part of the French 
U|uadruu, coiiiinaiided by M. de la Clue, from whom five of 
ais large ships and three frigates had separated in tbs 
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night. Even now, perhaps, he might have escaped, had 
he not been obliged to wait for the Souveraine which 
was a heavy sailer. At noon the wind, which had blown 
a heavy gale, died away, and although admiral Boscawen 
had made signal to chase, and engage in a line of battle 
ahead, it was not till half an hour after two that some of 
bis headmost ships could close with the rear of the enemy ; 
which, though greatly out-numbered, fought with uncom- 
mon bravery. The English admiral, without waiting to 
return the fire of the sternmost, which he received as 
he passed, used all bis endeavours to come up with the 
Ocean, which M. de la Clue commanded in person ; and 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, running athwart her 
haw se, poured into her a furious broadside : thus the en- 
gagement began with equal vigour on both sides. This 
dispute, however, was of short duration. In about half 
an hour admiral Buscawen’s mizen-mast and topsail-yards 
were shot away ; and the enemy hoisted all the sail they 
could carry. Mr. Boscawen having shifted his flag from 
tlie Namur to the Newark, joined some other ships in 
attacking the Centaur, of seventy-four guns, which, being 
thus overpowered, was obliged to surrender. The Bri- 
tish admiral pursued them all night, during which the 
Souveraine, and the Guerrier, altered their course, and 
deserted their commander. At day-break, M. de la Clue, 
whose left leg had been broke in the engagement, per- 
ceiving the English squadron cn>wding all their sails ^o 
come up with him, and finding himself on the coast of 
Portugal, determined to burn his shifM rather than they 
should fall into the hands of the victors. The Ocean 
was run ashore two leagues from Lagos, near the fort of 
Almadana, the commander of which fired three shot at 
the English ; another captain of the French squadron 
followed the example of his commander, and both endea- 
voured to disembark their men ; but the sea being rough, 
this proved a very tedious and difficult attempt. The 
captains of the Teineraire and Modeste, instead of dc. 
stmying their ships, anchored as near as they could to 
the forts Xavier and Lagres, in hopes of enjoying llieir 
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pi4)Uf<’tiun : but in this hop« they were disappointed. M. 
de la Clue bad been lauded, and the command of the 
Ocean was left to the count de Came, who, having re* 
ceived one broadside from the America, struck bis colours, 
and the English took possession of this noble prize, the 
best ship in the French navy, mounted with eighty can* 
nun. Captain Bentley, of the Warspight, who had re- 
markably signalized himself by bis courage during the 
action of the preceding day, attacked the Temeraire, of 
seventy-four guns, and brought her off with little da- 
mage. Vice-admiral Broderick, the second in command, 
advancing with his division, burned the Redoubtable, of 
seventy-four guns, which w^ bulged, and abandoned by 
her men and officers ; but they made prize of the Mudeste, 
carrying sixty four guns, which bad nut been much in- 
jured in the engagement. This victory was obtained by 
the English admiral at a very small expense of jneu; 
the whole number of the killed and wounded not exceed- 
ing two hundred and fifty on board of the British squad- 
ron, though the carnage among the enemy must have 
been much more considerable, as M. de la Clue, in bis 
letter to the French ambassador at Lisbon, owned, that 
on board of his own ship, the Ocean, one hundred men 
were killed on the spot, and seventy dangerously wounded: 
but the most severe circumstance of this disaster .was the 
loss of four capital ships, two of which were destrt^ed, and 
the other two brought in triumph to England, to be num- 
bered among the best bottoms of the Bi itish navy. Wh:)t 
augmented the good fortune of the victors, was. <that nut 
one officer lost bis life in the engagement. Captain Bent- 
lev, whom the admiral despatched to England with the 
tidings of his success, met with a gracious reception from 
the king, wlio knighted him fur bis gallantly. 

PREPARATIONS MADE BV THE FRENCH FOR 
INVADING ENGLAND. 

As we propose to throw together all the naval trans- 
actions of the year, especially tbpc« that happened io 
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fhe European seas, that they may be oomprehended, as 
it were, in one view, we roust now, without rej^arding' 
the order of time, postpone many previous events of im- 
portance, and record the last action by sea, that in the 
course of this year distinguished the flag of Great Britcun. 
The court of Versailles, in order to embarrass the British 
ministry, and divert their attention from all external ex- 
peditions, had in the winter projected a plan for invading 
Some part of the British dominions; and in the banning 
of the year had actually begun to make preparations on 
different parts of their coast for carrying this design iuto 
execution. Even as far back as the latter end of May, 
messages from the king to both houses of parliament 
were delivered by the eapl of Holdemesse and Mr. Pitt, 
the two secretaries of state, signifying that his miyesty 
had received advices of preparations making by the French 
court, with a design to inv^e Great Britain: that though 
persuaded, by the universal zeal and affection of bis people, 
any such attempt must, under t)ie blessing of God, end 
in the destruction of those who engaged in it ; yet he 
ppprehehded be should not act consisteiit with that pater 
iial care and concern which he had always shown for the 
safety and preservation of his subjects, if he omitted any 
means in bis power which might' be necessary for their 
defence: he, therefore, acqumhted the parliament witb 
|)is havjng received repeated intelligence of the enemy’s 
preparations, to the end that his 'majesty might, if he 
should think proper, iii pursuance of the late act of par- 
liament, cause the militia, or such parts thereof as should 
tie necessary,' to be d>*awn out and eipbodied, in orde^ 
^ march as occasion should require, lliese messages 
were ho sooner read, than each house separately resolved 
to present an' address thanking bis majesty for having 
communicated this intelligence ; assuring him, that they 
would,' with their lives' and fortunes, support him gainst 
all attempts whatever : that warmed with affection and 
zeal for his person and government, and animated by 
indignation at the daring designs of an enemy whose fleet 
had hitherto shuiiiied the terror of the British navy. 
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they would cheerfully exert their utmost efforts to re|)el 
ail insults, anrl effectually enable their sovereign not only 
to disappoint the attempts of France, but, by the blessing 
of God, turn them to their own confusion. The com- 
mons at the same time resolved upon another address, 
desiring his majesty would give directions to his lieu- 
tenants of the several counties, ridings, and places within 
^uth Britain, to use their utmost diligence and attention 
in executing the several acts of parliament made for the 
better ordering the militia. 

ACCOUNT OF THUROT. 

These and other precautionafy steps werp accordingly 
taken ; hut the administration wisely placed their chief 
dependence upon the strength of the navy, part of wh'eh 
was so divided and stationed as to block up all the har- 
bours of France in which the enemy were known to make 
any naval armament of consequence. We have seen in 
what manner rear-admiral Rodney visited the town aiid 
harbour of Havre-de-Grace, apd scoured that part of the 
coast in successive cruises; we have also recorded the 
expedition and victory of admiral Boscawen over the 
squadron of La Clue, which was equipped at Toulon, with 
a design tP assist in the projected invasion. Notwith- 
standiiig this disaster, the French ministry persisted in 
their design ; towards the execution of which they had 
prepared another considerable fleetj ip the harbours of 
Rochefort, Brest, and Port- Louis, to be commanded by 
M. de Cpnflans, and reinforced by a considerable body of 
ti^ps, which were actually assembled under the due 
d’Aiguillon, at yannes, in Lower Bretagne. Flat-b«»ttomed 
boats and transports to be used in this expetlition were 
prepared in different ports on the coast of France ; and a 
small squadron was equipped at Dunkirk, under the com- 
mand of an enterprising adventurer callpd Thurot, who 
had, in the course of the preceding year, signalized his 
courage and conduct in a large privateer called the 
Belleisle, which had scoured the North Seas, taken a 
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number of stTips, and at one time maintained an obstinate 
battle ag^ainst two English frigates, which were obliged 
to desist, after having received considerable damage. This 
mao’s name became a terror to the merchants of Great 
Britain ; for his valour was nut more remarkable in battle 
than his conduct in eluding the pursuit of the British 
cruisers, who were successively detached in quest of him, 
through every part of the German Ocean and North Sea, 
as far as the islands of Orkney. It must be likewise 
owned, for the honour of human nature, that this bold 
mariner, though destitute of the advantages of birth and 
education, was remarkably distinguished by his generosity 
and compassion to those who had the misfortune to fall 
into his power; and that his deportment in every respect 
entitled him to a much more honourable rank in the 
service of bis country. The court of Versailles was not 
insensible to his merit. He obtained a commission from 
the French king, and was vested with the command of 
the small armament now fitting out in the harbour of 
Dunkirk. The British government, being apprized of all 
these particulars, took such measures to defeat the pur- 
|s>sed invasion as must have conveyed a veiy high idea 
of the |H)wer of Great Britain to those who considered, 
that, exclusive of the force opposed to this design, they 
at the same time carried on the most vigorous and im- 
portant operations of war in Germany, America, the East 
and West Indies. Thurot’s armament at Dunkirk was 
watched by an English squadron in the Downs, commanded 
by comm^ore Boys ; the port of Havre was guarded by 
rear-admiral Rodney; Mr. Boscaweu bad been stationed 
pIV Toulon, and the coast of Vanties was scoured by a 
small squadron detached from sir Edward Hawke, wbo 
had, during the summer, blocked up the harbour of 
Brest, where Conflans lay with his fleet, in order to be 
joined by the other divisions of the armament. These 
different squadrons of the British navy were connected 
by a chain of separate cruisers ; so that the whole coast 
of France, from Dunkirk to the extremity of Bretagne 
was distressed by an actual blockade. 
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FRENCH FLEET SAILS FROM BREST. 

The French fleet being thus hampered, forbore their 
attempt upon Britain; and the projected invasion seemed 
to hang in suspense till the month of August, in the 
beginning of which their army in Germany was defeated 
at Minden. Their dtsigns in that country being baffled 
hy this disaster, they seemed to convert their chief atten- 
tion to their sea-armament; the preparations were re- 
sumed with redoubled vigour; and even, after the defeat 
of La Clue, they resnlved to try their fortune in a descent. 
They now propped to disembark a body of troops in Ireland. 
*1 burnt received orders to sail from Dunkirk with the first 
opportunity, and shape his course round the northern 
parts of Scotland, that he might alarm the coast of Ire- 
land, and make a diversion from that part where Conflatis 
intended to effectuate the disembarkation of his forces. 
I'he transports and ships of war were assembled at Brest 
and Rochefort, having on board a train of artillery, with 
saddles, and other accoutrements for cavalry, to be mounted 
in Ireland; and a body of French troops, including part 
of the Irish brigade, was kept in readiness to embark. The 
execution of this scheme was, however, prevented by the 
vigilance of sir Edward Hawke, who blocked up the har- 
bour of Brest with a fleet of twenty-three capital ships ; 
while another squadron of smaller ships and frigates, 
under the command of captain Doff, continued to cruise 
along the French coast, from port L’Orient, in Bretagne^ 
to the point of St. Gilles, in Poitou. At length, however, 
in the beginning of November, the British squadron, com- 
manded by sir Edward Hawke, sir Charles Hardy, and 
rear-admiral Geary, were driven from the coast of France 
by stress of weather, and on the ninth day of the month 
anchored in Torbay. The French admiral, Conflans^ 
snatched this opportunity of sailing from Brest, with one- 
and-twenty sail of the line and four frigates, in hopes of 
being able to destroy the English squadron commanded 
by captain Duff, before the large fleet could return from 
the coast of England. Sir Edward Hawke, having re« 
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ceivcd intelligence that the French fleet had sailed from 
Brest, immediately stood to sea, in order to pursue them ; 
and iu the mean time, the government issued orders for 
guarding all those parts of the coast that were thought 
the most exposed to a descent. The land-forces were put 
in motion, and quartered along the shore of Kent and 
Sussex : all the ships of war in the diSerent harbours, even 
those that had just arrived from America, were ordered to 
put to sea, and every step was taken to disconcert the 
designs of the enemy. 

ADMIRAL HAWKE DEFEATS M. DE CONFLANS. 

Whilb these measures were taken with equal vigour 
and deliberation, sir Edward Hawke steered bis course 
directly fur Quiberon, on the coast of Bretagne, which 
be supposed would be the rendezvous of the French 
squadron ; but, notwithstsmding bis utmost eSbrts, be was 
driven by a hard gale considerably to the westward, where 
he was joined by two frigates, the Maidstone and Coventry. 
These be directed to keep ahead of the squadron. The 
weather growing more moderate, the former made the 
signal fur seeing a fleet, on the twentieth day of Novemljer, 
at half an hour past eight o’clock in the morning, and In 
an hour afterwards discovered them to be the enemy’s 
squadron I'hey were at that time in chase of captain 
Duffs squadron, which now joined the large fleet, after 
having run some risk of Iwing taken. Sir Edward 
Hawke, who, when the Maidstone gave the first notice, 
had formed the line abreast, now perceiving that the 
French admiral endeavoured to escape with all the sail be 
could carry, threw out a signal for seven of his ships that 
were nearest the enemy to chase, and endeavour to detain 
them, until tb^ could be reinforced by the rest of the 
squadron, which were ordered to form into a line-of- 
battle ahead, as they chased, that no time might be lust 
iu the pursuit. Considering the roughness of the weather, 
which was extremely tempestuous; the nature of the 
«Bua»t, which is iu this place rendered very liazarduus by 
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a ^reat number of sand-hanks, shoals, rocks, and islands, 
as entirely unknown to the British sailors as they were 
familiar to the French navigators ; the dangers of a short 
day, dark night, and lee-shore; it required extraordinary 
resolution in the English admiral to attempt hostilities 
on this occasion : but sir Edward Hawke, steeled with the 
integrity and fortitude of his own heart, animated by a 
warm love for his country, and well acquainted with the 
importance of the stake on which the safety of that 
country in a great measure depended, was resolved to run 
extraordinary risks in his endeavours to frustrate at once 
a boasted scheme projected for the annoyance of bu fellow 
sul^jects. With respect to his ships of the line, he had but 
the advantage of one in point of number, and no supe- 
riority in men or metal ; consequently, M. de Conflaus 
might have hazarded a fair battle on the open sea, with- 
out any imputation of temerity ; but he thought proper 
to play a more artful game, though it did not succeed 
according to bis expectation. He kept his fleet in a body, 
and retired close in shore, with a view to draw the English 
squadron among the shoals and islands, on which he Itoped 
they would pay dear fur their rashness and impetuosity, 
while be and bb officers, who were perfectly acquaint^ 
with the navigation, could either stay, and take advan- 
tage of the disaster, or, if hard pressed, retire through 
channels unknown to the British pilots. At half an hour 
after two the van of the English fleet began the engagement 
with the rear of the enemy, in the neighbourhood of 
Belleble. Every ship, as she advanced, poured in a broad- 
side on the sternmost of the French, and bore down upon 
their van, leaving the rear to those that came after. Sir 
Edward Hawke, in the Royal George, of one hundred and 
ten guns, reserved bis Are in passing through the rear 
of the enemy, and ordered bis master to bring him along- 
side of the French admiral, who commanded in person on 
board the Soleil Royal, a ship mounted with eighty cannon, 
and provided with a complement of twelve hundred men. 
When the pilot remonstrated that be could hot obey his 
command without the moet imminent risk of running 
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upon a shoal, the veteran replied, “ Von have done your 
duty in showing the danger ; now you are to comply with 
my order, and lay me along-side the Soleil Royal." His 
wish was gratifi^; the Royal George ranged up with 
the French admiral. The Thesde, another large ship of 
the enemy, running up between the two commanders, 
sustained the fire that was reserved for the Soleil Royal ; 
but in returning the first broadside foundered, in conse- 
quence of the high sea that entered her lower dedcrports, 
suid filial her with water. Notwithstanding the boisterous 
weather, a great number of ships on both sides fought 
with equal fury and dubious success, till about four in 
the afternoon, when the Formidable struck her colours. 
The Superbe shared the fate of the Tbes4e in going to 
the bottom. The Hero hauled down her colours in token 
of submission, and dropped anchor; but the wind was so 
high that no boat could be sent to take possession. By 
this time day-light began to fail, and the greater part 
of the French fleet escaped under cover of the darkness. 
Night approaching, the wind blowing with augmented 
violence, on a lee-shore, and the British squadron being 
entangled among unknown shoals and islands, sir Edward 
Hawke made the signal for anchoring to the westward 
of the small island Diimet ; and here the fleet remained 
all night in a very dangerous riding, alarmed by the fury 
of the storm, and the incessant firing of guns of distress, 
without their knowing whether it proceeded from friend 
or enemy. The Soleil Royal had, under favour of the 
night, anchored also in the midst of the British squadron ; 
but at day-break M. de Conflans ordered her cable to be 
cut, and she drove ashore to the westward of Crozie. The 
English admiral immediately made signal to the Essex 
to slip cable, and pursue her; and, in obeying this order, 
she ran unfortunately on a sand-bank called Lefour, 
where the Resolution, another ship of the British squad- 
ron, was already grounded. Here they were both irre- 
coverably h>st, in spite of all the assistance that could be 
given ; but all their men, and part of their stores, were 
saved, and the wrecks set on fire by order of the admiral. 
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He likewise detached the Portland, Chatham, and Ven- 
^ance, to destroy the Suleil Royal, which was burned by 
her own people, before the English ships could approach ; 
but they arrived time enough to reduce the Hero to 
ashes on the Lefour, where she had been also stranded; 
and the Juste, another of their great ships, perished in the 
mouth of the Loire. The admiral, perceiving seven large 
ships of the enemy riding at anchor between Point Penvas 
and the mouth of the river Vilaine, made the signal to 
weigh, in order to attack them ; but the fury of the storm 
increased to such a degree, that be was obliged to remain 
at anchor, and even ordered the top*gallant masts to be 
struck. In the mean time, the French ships being light- 
ened of their cannon, their officers took advantage of the 
flood, and a more moderate gale under the land, to enter 
the Vilaine, where they laid within half a mile of the en- 
trance, protected by some occasional batteries erected on 
the shore, and by two large frigates moored across the 
mouth of the barlraur. Thus they were effectually secured 
from any attempts of small vessels; and as for lai^ 
ships, there was not water sufficient to float them within 
fighting distance of the enemy. On the whole, this battle, 
in which a very considerable number of lives was lost, may 
be considered as one of the most perilous and important 
actions that ever happened in any war between the two 
nations ; for it not only defeated the projected invasion, 
which bad hung menacing so long over the apprehensions 
of Great Britain ; but it gave the finishing blow to the 
naval power of France, which was totally disabled from 
undertaking any thing of consequence in the sequel.^ By 
this time, indeed, Tburot had escaped from Dunkirk, 
and directed his course to the North-Sea, whither he was 
followed by commodore Boys, who nevertheless was disap- 
pointed in bis pursuit ; but the fate of that enterprising 
adventurer falls under the annals of the ensuing year, 
among the transactions of which it shall be recorded. As 
for sir Edward Hawke, he continued cruising off the coast 
of Bretagne for a considerable time after the victory he 
had obtained, taking particular care to block up the 
Vot. V. K K 
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tnoutb of the river Vilaiiie, tliat the seven French ships 
mif^ht not escape and join M. Conflans, who made shift 
to reach Rochefort with the shattered remains of bis 
squadron. Indeed, this service became such a considerable 
object in the eyes of the British ministry, that a large 
fleet w.'is maintained upon this cocut, apparently for no 
other purpose, during a whole year ; and, after all, the 
enemy eluded their vigilance. Sir Edward Hawke, having 
undergone a lung and dangerous conflict with tempes- 
tuous weather, was at length recalled, and presented to 
his sovereign, who gratifled him with a considerable 
pension, fur the courage and conduct he had so often and 
so long displayed in the service of his country ; and his 
extraordinary merit was afterwards honoured with the 
approliation of the parliament. The people of France 
were so dispirited by the defeat of their army at Minden, 
and the disaster of their squadron at Lagiu, that the 
ministry of Versailles thought proper to conceal the ex- 
tent of their last misfortunes under a palliating detail 
published in the gazette of Paris, as a letter from M. Con- 
flans to the count de St. Florentin, secretary of the marine. 
In this partial misrepresentation their admiral was made 
to affirm, that the British fleet consisted of forty ships of 
the line of battle, besides frigates ; that the Soleil Royal 
had obliged the Royal George to sheer off ; that the seven 
ships which retreated into the river Vilaine had received 
very little damage, and would be soon repaired ; and 
that, hy the juncticm of Bompart's Squadron, he should 
be soon able to give a good account of the English ad- 
miral. These tumid assertions, so void of truth, are 
not to be imputed to an illiberal spirit of vain glory, so 
much as to a political design of extenuating the national 
calamity, and supporting the spirit of the people. 

THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

The alarm of the French invasion, which was thus so 
nappily fhistrated, not only disturbed tlie quiet of Great 
Britain, but also diffuMd its^ to the kingdom of Ireland, 
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where it was productive of some public disorder. In the 
latter end of October, the two houses of parliament, as- 
sembled at Dublin, received a formal message from the 
duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom, to 
the following effect: That, by a letter from the secre- 
tary of state, written by his majesty’s express command, 
it appeared that Prance, far from resigning ber plan 
of invasion, on account of the disaster that befel her 
I'oiilon squadron, was more and mure confirmed in her 
purpose, and even instigated by despair itself to attempt, 
at ail hazards, the only resource she seemed to have 
left for thwarting, by a diversion at home, the mea- 
sures of England abroad in prosecuting a war which 
hitherto opened, in all parts of the world, so unfavour- 
able a prospect to the views of French ambition : that, 
in case the body of French troops, amounting to eighteen 
thousand men, under the command of the due d’Aiguillon, 
assembled at Vannes, where also a sufficient number of 
transports was prepared, should be able to elude the 
British squadron, Ireland would, in all probability, be one 
of their chief objects ; his grace thought it, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon him, in a matter of such high importance 
to the welfare of that kingdom, to c«immunieate this 
intelligence to the Irish parliament. He told thent, his 
niajesty would make no doubt but that the zeal of his 
faithful protestant subjects in that kingdom had been 
already sufficiently quickened fay the repeated accounts 
received of the enemy's dangerous designs and actual 
preparations made, at a vast expense, in order to invade 
the several parts of the British dominions. He gave 
them to undeistand he bad received his sovereign’s cum 
mauds, to use his utmost endeavours to animate and ex- 
cite. his loyal people of Ireland to exert their well-known ' 
zeal and spirit in support of bis majesty’s governtncnt| 
ami in defence of all that was dear to them, by timely 
preparation to resist and frustrate atiy attempts of the 
eoi my to di-turb the cjuiet and shake the security of 
this kingdom) he, therefitrc, in the strongest tnaiincr, 
ie<-onmicudc<l it to them to manifest, npon this occ ision, 
that zeal lor the present happy establish ment, and tha^ 
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KfTection fur his majesty’s person and government, by 
which the parliament of that nation had been so often 
distinguished. Immediately after this message was coin* 
municated, tbe house of commons unanimously resolved 
to present an address to the lord-lieutenant, thanking his 
grace for the care and concern he had shown for the safety 
of Ireland, in having imparted intelligence of so great 
importance ; desiring him to make use of such means as 
should appear to him the most effectual for the security 
and defence of the kingdom; and assuring him, that 
the house would make good whatever expense should be 
necessarily incurred for that purpose. This intimation, 
and the steps that were taken in consequence of it for tbe 
defence of Ireland, produced such apprehensions and 
distraction among the people of that kingdom, as had well 
nigh proved fatal to the public credit. In tbe first 
transports of popular fear, there was such an extraordinary 
run upon the banks of Dublin, that several considerable 
bankers were obliged to stop payment; and the circu- 
lation was in danger of being suddenly stagnated, when 
the lord-lieutenant, tbe members of both houses of par- 
liament, the lord-mayor, aldermen, merchants, and 
principal traders of Dublin, engaged in an association to 
support public credit, by taking the notes of bankers in 
payment: a resolution which effectually answered tbe 
purpose intended. 

LOYALTY OF THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 

Howsoever the court of Versailles might have flattered 
itself that their invading army would in Ireland be joined 
by a great number of tbe native, in all probability it 
would have been disappointed in this hope, bad their pur- 
posed descent even b^n carried into execution, for no 
signs of disaffection to the reigning family appeared at 
this juncture. On tbe contrary, the wealthy individuals 
of the Romish persuasion offered to accommodate the go- 
.>ernment with large sums of money, in case of necessity, 
to support the present establishment against all its enemies; 
and the Roman-catholics of the city of Cork, in a body. 
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presented an address to the lord-lieutenant, expressing 
^heir loyalty in the warmest terms of assurance. After 
paving congratulated his grace on the unparalleled suc- 
pess which had attended his majesty's arms, and expressed 
their sense of the king’s paternal tenderness for his king- 
dom of Ireland, they acknowledged, with the deepest 
sense of gratitude, that protection and indulgence they 
had enjoyed under bis majesty's mijd and auspicious reign. 
They professed the warmest indignation at the threatened 
itivasion of the kingdom by an enemy who, groyirn des- 
perate from repeated defeats, might possibly m^ke that 
attempt as a last effort, vainly flattered with the im^- 
ginary hope of assistance in Ireland from the former at- 
tachment of their deluded predecessors. They assured his 
grace, in the most solemn manner, that such schemes 
were altogether inconsistent with their principles and 
intentions: that they would, to the utmost exertion of 
their abilities, with their lives and fortunes, join in the 
defence and support of his majesty’s royal person and 
government against all invaders whatsoever: that they 
should be always ready to concur in such measures, and 
to act such parts in defence of the kioffdpm, in common 
with the rest of his majesty’s subjects, as his grace in his 
great wisdoms hould bp pleased to appoint; and think 
themselves particularly happy to be under the direction 
and command of so known an assertor of liberty, such 
an important and distinguished governor. Finally, they 
expressed the most earnest wish, that bis ms^jesty’s armi 
might be crowned with such a continuance of success, 
as should enable him to defeat the tj^vicps of all bis 
epiemies, and obtain a speedy and honourable peace. 
1'bis cfirdial address, which was transmitted to the earl of 
Shannon, and by him presented to the duke of Bedford, 
must have been veiy agreeable to the government at such 
a critical comuncture. 

INSURRECTION IN DUBLIN. 

Although no traces of disaffection to his majesty'f 
K K 
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family appeared on this trying occasion, it must never- 
theless be acknowledged, that a spirit of dissatisfaction 
broke out with extraordinary violence among the populace 
of Dublin. The present lonl-lieutenaiit was not remark- 
ably popular in bis administration. He had bestowed one 
place of considerable importance upon a gentleman whose 
person was obnoxious to many peopljs in that kingdom, 
and perhaps failed in that affability and condescension 
which a free and ferocious nation expects to find in the 
character of him to whose rule they are subjected. 
Whether the offence takeq at his deportment had created 
enemies to his person, or the nation in general began to 
entertain doubts qnd jealousies of the government's de- 
signs, certain it is, great pains were taken to propagate 
a belief among the lower sort of people, that an union 
would soon be effected between Great Britain and Ireland ; 
in which case this last kingdom would be deprived of its 
parliamem and independency, and be subjected to the 
same taxes that are levied upon the people of England. 
This notion inflamed the populace f:o such a degree, that 
they assembled in a prodigious multitude, broke into the 
house of lords, insulted the peers, seated an old woman 
on the throne, and searched for the journals, which, had 
they been found, they woqld hqve compiitted to the flames. 
Not content with this outrage, they compelled the mem- 
bers of both bouses, whom they met in the streets, to 
take an oath that they never >yould consent to such an 
union, or give any vote contrary to the true interest of 
Ireland. Divers coaches belonging to obnoxious persons 
were destroyed, and their horses killed ; and a gibbet was 
erected for one gentleman in particular, who narrowly 
escaped the ungovernable rage pf those riptpus insurgents. 
A b^y of horse and infantry were drqwn out on this oc- 
casion, in order to overawe the multitude, which at night 
dispersed of itself. Next day addresses to the lord-lieu- 
tenant were agreed to by both houses of parliament, and 
a committee of enquiry appointed, that the fingleaders of 
the tumult might be discovereid, and brought to condign 
punishment. 
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, ALARM OF A DESCENT IN SCOTLAND. 

■* When the ministry of England received the first advice, 
•I that M.Thurot had escaped from Dunkirk with a sma|l 
a squadron of armed ships, having on board a body of land* 
■ tn>ops, designed for a private expedition on the coast of 
j Scotland or Ireland, expresses were immediately des- 
A patched to the commanding officers of the forces in North 
A Britain, with orders to put the forts along the coast of 
that kingdom iu the best posture of defence; and to hold 
A every thing in readiness to repel the enemy, in case they 
should attetnpt a decent. In consequence of these in- 
, St ructions, beacons were erected for the immediate com- 
, munication of intelligence; places of rendezvous appointed 
, fur the regular troops and militia; and strict orders issued 
that no officer should absent himself from his duty, oi) 
, any pretence whatever. The greatest encomium that can 
be given to the chajracter of this partisan, is an account 
of the alarm which the sailing of his puny armament 
spread through the whole extent of such a powerful kingr 
dom, whose fleets covered the ocean. Perhaps ITiurot’s 
career would have been sooner slopped, had commodore 
Boys l>een victualled for a longer cruise ; but this com- 
mander was obliged to put into Leith for a supply of pro? 
visions, at the very time when Thurot was seen hovering 
on the coast near Aberdeen; and, before the English 
squadron was provided for the prosecution of the cruise, 
the other had takep shelter af Gottpnbprgh, in Sweden. 


NOTES, 
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1 In ibt mentb of Aagnttf th« kinf, tn 
quality of elector of Hanoi^ri kaving 
oct-aaion for two huudred thotiMod 
poandt, • toon by stiberfipckm for tb«t 
•urn ww opened at the Bank, and 6Ucd 
itninedUitely by tevea or agbt money* 
dealen of London. 

% That the charge of diwfcrtkm 6 $ Ibe 
kiug'a perfou, wbich trai to luadljr 


trumpeted hf former mlnistcn aiM| 
^eif adberenta against Uioae who ba4 
bonetty and courage to oppose Uic 
measure* of a weak and corrupt ad* 
nlaistradon, was entirely false ao4 
without ftNindation, appeared at ihif 
Juncture, when in tbe midst of a cruet| 
oppresatse, and continental war, iQatn- 
laittcd by the bloud and ueasurc of 
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Omt all oppocitioD cc«M«i te 

both hooMt of pariiaiBttit. The ad- 
dreMei of UiAukt to bit m^cttjr, which 
ore alwoyt dieuted hf the iniardiote 
•erranu of the crown^ e^rc oiuuii- 
moiuly a«k>ptc<i ia both boutct, aod 
Dot only couched in iermt o€ ap- 
plaiitc, but CYen inflated with exprea- 
•loot of rapture and admiratiou. llicy 
decIarH chemtelTca teuttbley ^>at tbe 
operathme of Great firitaio both by 
tea and in America^ bad recetr^ the 
mott eeidciit and tmportaut adyan- 
taget from tbe maintenance of tbe war 
in Germany, and teemed eager to 
rtpoote any mcatare that tnigbt gra* 
tify tbe iiKlioation of the toyereign. 

S The next bill which wat brought into 
Che boutc lelatei to tbe lummont ia- 
tued the eommittionert o^ the ex- 
cite, and jaatkei of Uie p^e, for 
the ' appearance of peraont offeudtng 
agaiutc, or for forieituret incurred by, 
the lawt of cxciic. At tome doubts 
bad urtm with rrapect to the method 
of aummruiug in tuch catet, ibu bill, 
which obttined the royal aMcntin due 
courte, enacted, that die tummont 
left at the hdute, or tmal place of re- 
tidcDCc, or with the wif^ child, or 
menial terrantt the perton to tun»- 
moned, thould be licld at legal notice, 
at well as tbe leaving tuch notice at 
tbe bouse, worlthonte, warehouse, 
shop, cellar, vault, or usual place of 
residence, of such person, directed to 
him by hit right or assumed name ; 
and all dealm in coffira, tea, or cbo^ 
colate,'were subjected to the penally 
of twenty poun^ as often ^ they 
sbould neglect to attend commis- 
sioners of >xci^ when sutpooned in 
this manner. 

4 Feeliug her end ap p r oa chii^r, the 
livered a key to pue of hcr atCendeats, 
directing him to letch two papers, 
which she si^ed wi^ her own baod^ 
One was a contract of marriage 
tween her daughter and the prince of 
Nassau Wrilburgb ; the othbr was a 
letter to the states*geDeral,bMeechinf 
them to consent to this marriage, and 
preserve inViplate'the regulatkins she 
bad made, touchiug the educaiioo and 
tutelage of the young stadthoUer. 
Tbf€ two pepers beii% signed and 
scaled, she sent for her children, ex- 
horted them to make proper improve- 
ments ou the oiucatton they had rt- 
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edved, mkI to live io harmony wtU^ 
each other. Then she implored Heaven 
to shower its blessings on them both! 
and e m bra c e d them with the most ajk 
feeling marks of maternal tenderness. 
She afterwards continued to conversy 
calmly and debberauly with bey 
friends, and in‘a few hours expired. 

5 In the spring of the year tbe libera^ 
arts sustained a WmentabLe loss m the 
death of Geor^ Frederick Handel, the 
mostcelcbrat^ master'in music which 
this age had produced. He was by 
birth a German ; but bad studied in 
luly, and afterwa^s settled in Eug^ 
lan^, where be met with the most Gr 
vourable reception, and resided above 
half a century, universally admired foV 
his stupeodons goiius ia tbe sublime 
payts of musical composition. 

Qne would be apt to imagine, tha^ 
theye eras, lomeilrii^ in the consfitn- 
tioo of the gir at tbk period, which 
was pardcuTariy unflivottrable to oh^ 
age I inasmQcb as, in the compass of 
a lew months, following persons^ 
remarkable for dieir loagevity, died 
11 ^ tbe kingdom of Scotland: William 
Barnet, who had been above seveuty 
years a servant ia the fomily of Bro- 
die, died there, at the age of one hun- 
dred and nine' Catherine Mackenxie 
^ed ill Boss-shire, at the age of one 
itundred and eighteen. Janet Blair, 
deceased at Monemusk, in tbe shire 
of Abeydeeo, turned of one hundred 
and twelve Aleiaoder Stephens, in 
BamflUiire, at the age of one hundred 
aod eight.’ Janet Harper, at Baing- 
^olcs, at tbe age of one hundred and 
^sn. Daniel Cameron, in Kannsch, 
married when be was turned of one 
buiidrcd, and survived bis marriage 
^irty years. 

6 During this war, tbe English bad aU 
ready taken end destroyed twenty- 
•even French ships of the tine, ao^ 
thirfymiie frigates : two of their great 
•hips and four frigates perisbed ; so 
that their whole lot^ in this particn- 
lar, amounted to sixty-four: whereat, 
the loos of Great Britain did not ex- 
ceed seven sail of the line and five 
frigates. It may be easily conceived 
how the French marine, at first greatly 
inferior to the naval power of Britain, 
must have been a^cted by this dread- 
ful balance to its prtyudicc. 
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tfiAe A, p. 64. 

** ri^HE Imperial greDadiere (says he) are an admirable 
JL corps: one hundred companies defended a rising 
ground, which my best infantry could not cany. Ferdi- 
nand. who commanded them, returned seven times to the 
charge ; but to no purpose. At first be mastered a battery, 
but could not hold it. The enemy had the advantage of 
a numerous and well-served artillery. It did honour to 
Lichtenstein, who had the direction. Only the Prussian 
army can dispute it with him. My infantry were too few. 
All my cavalry were present, and idle spectators, excepting 
a bold push by my household troops, and some dragoon^ 
Ferdinand attacked without powder; the enemy, in return, 
were not sparing of theirs. They had the advantage of 
a rising ground, of intrenchments, and of a prodigious ar- 
tillery. Several of my regiments were repulsed by their 
musketry. Henry performed wonders. I tremble fur my 
worthy brothers; they are too brave. Fortune turned 
her back on me this day. I ought to have expected it : 
she is a female, and I am no gallant. In fact, I ought to 
have bad more infantry. Success, my dear lord, often oc- 
casions destructive confidence. Twenty-four battalions 
were nut suflicient to dislodge sixty thousand men from 
an advantageous |H>st. Another time we will do better. — 
What say you of this league, which has only the iuari|iiis 
of Brandenburgh for its object ? The great elector would 
he surprised to see bis grandson at war with the Russians, 
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the Austrians, almost all Germany, and an hundred thou- 
sand French auxiliaries. I know nut whether it would be 
disgrace in me to submit, but 1 am sure there will be no 
glory in vanquishing me.” 

Note B, p. 76. 

This remarkable capitulation, which we shall give here 
at full length, on account of the disputes that ruse shortly 
after, concerning what the French called an infraction of 
it, was to the following effect : 

His majesty, the king of Denmark, touched with the dis- 
tresses of the countries of Bremen and Verden, to which 
be has always granted his special protection ; and being 
desirous, by preventing those countries from being any 
lunger the theatre of war, to spare also the effusion of 
blood in the armies which are ready to dispute the pos- 
session thereof ; hath employed bis mediation by the mi- 
nistry of the count de Lynar. His royal highne^ the duke 
of Cumberland, general of the army of the allies, on the 
one part, and his excellency the marescbal duke de Riche, 
lieu, general of Uie king of France’s forces in Germany, on 
the other, have, in consideration of the intervention of 
bis Danish majesty, respectively engaged their word of 
honour to the count de Lynar, to abide by the convention 
hereafter stipulated ; and he, the count de Lynar, cor- 
respundently to the magnanimity of the king his master’s 
intention, obliges himself to procure the guarantee men- 
tioned in the present convention ; so that it shall be sent 
to him, with his full powers, which there was no time to 
make out, in the circumstances which hurried his de- 
parture. 

Article I. HostHities shall cease on both sides within 
twenty.four hours, or sooner, if possible. Orders for this 
purpose shall be immediately sent to the detached corps. 

II. The auxiliary troops of the army of the duke of 
Cumberland, namely, those of Hesse, Brunswick, Saxe- 
Got ha, and even those of the count de la Lippe Buckebourg, 
shall be sent home; and as it is necessary to settle parti'^ 
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cularly their inarch to the respective cuuntries, a general 
officer of each nation shall be sent from the army of the 
allies, with whom shall be settled the route of those 
troops, the divisions they shall march in, their subsistence 
on their march, and their passports to be granted them 
by his excellency the duke de Richelieu to go to their own 
countries, where they shall be placed and distributed as 
shall be agreed upon between the court ol France and 
their respective sovereigns. 

III. His royal highness the duke of Cumberland obliges 
himself to pass the Elbe, with such part of his array as he 
shall not be able to place in the city of Stade : that the 
part of bit forces which shall euter into garrison in the 
said city, and which it is supposed may amount to between 
four and six thousand men, shall remain there under the 
guarantee of his m^iesty the king of Denmark, without 
committing any act of hostility ; nor, on the other band, 
shall they be exposed to any of the French troops. In 
consequence thereof, commissaries, named on each side, 
shall agree Upon the limits to be fixed round that place, 
fur the conveniency of the garrison ; which limits shall 
nut extend beyond half a league, or a league, from the 
place, according to the nature of the ground or circum- 
stances, which shall be fairly settled by the commissaries. 
The rest of the Hanoverian army shall go and take 
quarters in the country beyond the Elbe ; and, to facili- 
tate the march of those troops, his excellency the duke de 
Richelieu shall concert with a general officer, sent from 
the Hanoverian army, the route they shall take ; obliging 
himself to give the necessary passports and security for 
the free passage of them, and their baggage, to tne places 
of their destination ; bis royal highness the duke of Cum- 
berland reserving to himself the liberty of negotiating be- 
tween the two courts for an extension of those quarters. 
As to the French troops, they shall remain in the rest of 
the dutebies of Bremen and Verden, till the definitive re- 
conciliation of the two sovereigns. 

IV. As the aforesaid articles are to be executed as soon 
at possible, the Hanoverian army, and the corps which 
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are detached from it, particularty that which is at Buck 
Scbanta, and the neighbourhood, shall retire under Stade 
ill the space of eight-and-forty hours- The French army 
shall not pass the river Oste, in the dutchy of Bremen, 
till the limits be regulated. It shall, besides, keep all the 
posts and countries of which it is in possession ; and, not 
to retard the regulation of the limits between the armies, 
commissaries shall be nominated and sent on the tenth 
instant to Bremen-worden, by his royal highness the 
duke of Cumberland, and h'is excellency the mareschai 
duke de Richelieu, to regulate, as well the limits to be 
aasigned to the French army, as those that are to be ob- 
served by the garrison at Stade, according to Art. HI. 

V. All the aforesaid articles shall be faithfully executed, 
according to their form and tenor, and under the faith of 
his majesty the king of Denmark's guarantee, which the 
count de Lynar, his minister, engages to procure. 

Done at the camp at Closter-Seven, Sept. 8, 1757. 

(Signed) WILLIAM. 

SEPARATE ARTICLES. 

Upon the representation made by the count de Lynar- 
with a view to explain some dispositions made by the pre- 
sent convention, tbe following articles have been added : 

I. It is the intention of bis excellency the mareschai 
duke de Richelieu, that the allied troops of bis royal high- 
ness the duke of Cumberland shall be sent back to their 
respective countries, according to the form mentioned in 
tbe second article; and that as to their separation and 
distribution in the country, it shall be regulated between 
tbe courts, those troops not being considered as prisoners 
of war. 

II. It having been represented that the country of Lu- 
nenberg cannot accommodate more than fifteen l»ttaIiont 
and six squadrons, and that the city of Stade cannot ab- 
solutely contain the garrison of six thousand men allotted 
to it, his excellency tbe mareschai duke de Richelieu being 
pressed by M. de Lynar, who supported this representatioa 
by tbe guarantee of bis Danish majesty, gives his consent; 
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tind his ruyal highness the duke of Cumberland engages 
tu cause fifteen battalions and six squadrons to pass the 
Elbe, and the whole body of hunters, and the remaining 
ten battalions and twenty*eigbt squadrons shall be placed 
hi the town of Stade, and the places nearest to it that 
are within the line, which shall be marked by posts from 
the mouth of the Lache in the Elbe, to the mouth of the 
Elmerbeck in the river Oste; provided always, that the 
said ten battalions and twenty-eight squadrons shall 
be quartered there as they are at the time of signing this 
convention, and shah not be recruited under any pretext, 
or augmented in any case ; and this clause is particularly 
guaranteed by the count de Lynar in the name of bis 
Danish miyesty. 

111. Upon the representation of his royal highness the 
duke of Cumberland, that the army and the detached 
corps cannot both retire under Stade in eight-and-forty 
hours, agreeable to the convention, his excellency the 
mareschal duke de Richelieu bath signified, that he will 
grant them proper time, provided the corps encamped at 
Buck Schantz, as well as the army encamped at Bremen- 
worden, begin their march to retire in four-and-twenty 
hours after signing the convention. The time necessary 
for other arrangements, and the execution of the articles 
concerning the respective limits, shall be settled between 
lieutenant-general Sporcken, and the marquis de Villemar, 
first lieutenant-general of the king’s army. 

Dune, &C. 


Note C, p. 118. 

The letter, which was written in French, we have 
translated, for the reader’s satisfaction. 

*' 1 am informed that the design of a treaty of neutrality 
for the electorate of Hanover is not yet laid aside. Is it 
possible that your majesty can have so little fortitude and 
constancy, as to be dispirited by a small reverse of for- 
tune ? Are affairs so ruinous that they cannot be repaired? 
1 hope your majesty will consider the step you have made 

VoL. V. L t 
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me hazard, and remember that you are the sole cause of 
these misfortunes that now impend over my head. I 
should never have abandoned the alliance of France, but 
for your flattering assurances. I do not now repent of 
the treaty I have concluded with your majesty ; but 1 ex- 
pect you will not ingluriously leave me at the mercy of 
my enemies, after having brought upon me all the force 
of Europe. 1 depend upon your adhering to your repeated 
engagements of the twenty-sixth of last month, and that you 
will Ikten to no treaty in which 1 am not comprehended.” 

Note D, p. 136. 

It was enacted. That every person subscribing for five 
hundred pounds should he entitled to four hundred and 
fifty in annuities, and fifty pounds in lotteiy tickets, and 
so in proportion for a greater or lesser sum; that the 
lottery should consist of tickets of the value of ten pounds 
each, in a proportion not exceeding eight blanks to a prize; 
the blanks to be of the value of six pounds each; the 
blanks and prizes to bear an interest after the rate of three 
pounds per cent, to commence from the first day of Ja- 
nuary, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
nine; and that the sum of four millions five hundred 
thousand pounds, to be raised by annuities, should hear 
an interest after the rate of three pounds ten shillings 
per cent, from the fifth day of July in the present year; 
which annuities should stand reduced to three pounds per 
cent, after the expiration of twenty-four years, and 
afterwards be redeemable in the whole, or in part, by 
sums not less than five hundred thousand pounds, at 
one time: six months notice having been first given of 
such payments respectively; that any subscriber might, 
on or btefore the twenty-ninth day of April, make a de- 
posit of ten pounds per cent, on such sums as be should 
clioose to sulMcribe towards raising these five millions, with 
the cashiers of the bank, as a security for bis future pay- 
ments on the days appointed fur that purpose; that the 
several sums so received by the cashiers should be paid 
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into the receipt of the exchequer, to be applied from time 
to time to such services as should then have been voted by 
tne house of commons in this session of parliament, and 
not otherwise: that any subscriber, paying the whole or 
any part of bis subscription previous to the days appointed 
for the respective payments, should be allowed a discount, 
at tbe rate of three per cent, from the days of such re 
spective payments to the respective times on which such 
payments were directed to be made, and that all persons 
who should make their full payments on the said lottery, 
should receive their tickets as soon as th^ could be con- 
veniently made out. 


Note B, p. 145. 

AMONG those rendered perpetual, we find an act of the 
13th and 14th of Charles II. for preventing theft and ra- 
pine. An act of the 9th of George I. for punishing per- 
sons going armed in disguise. A clause in the act of the 
sixth of Geoi^e II. to prevent the breaking down the bank 
of any river : and another clause in the said act, to pre- 
vent the treacherous cutting of hop-binds. Several clauses 
in an act of tbe 1 0th of George II. for punishing persons 
setting on fire any mine, &c. The temporary part of the 
act of the 30th of Geo. II. for taking away the hereditary 
jurisdictions of Scotland, relating to the power of appeal- 
ing to circuit courts. Those continued were, — 1. An act 
of the 1 2th of George II. fur granting liberty to carry 
sugars, &c. until the twenty-nintb of September, in tbe 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-four, and to 
the end of the next session of parliament. — 2. An act of the 
5th of George II. to prevent frauds by bankrupts, &c. for 
the same period. — 3. An act of tbe 8th of George II. tor 
encouraging tbe importation of naval stores, &c. for tbe 
same period.— 4. An act of the I9th of George II. for pre- 
veiiting frauds in the admeasurement of coals, &c. until 
June 34, 1759; and to this was added, a perpetual clause 
fur preventing Che stealing or destroying of madder roots. 
—5. An act of the 9th of George 11. for encouraging the 
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manufacture of British sail-cloth until the tvrenty-ninUi 
of September, one thousand seven hundred and. sixty-four. 
— 6. An act of the 4th of George II. for granting an allow- 
ance upon British-made gunpowder, fur the same period. 
— 7. An act of the 4th of George II. for encouraging the 
trade of the sugar colonies, until the twenty-ninth uf 
September, one thousand seven hundred and sixty-one. — 
And, 8, so much of the act of the 15th and 16th »f 
Geurge II. to empower the importers of rum, &c. as re- 
lates to landing it before the payment uf duties, until 
the 9.9th of September, one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four. 


Note F, p. 325. 


Translation of the Letter written hy the Duke of Bruns- 
wick to his brother Prince Ferdinand. 

“ Sir, 

** 1 know you too well to doubt that the situation in 
which we stand at present, with respect to each other, 
gives yoti abundance of uneasiness ; nor will you doubt 
that it gives me equal concern: indeed, it afflicts me 
greatly. Meanwhile I could never, my dearest brother, 
have ^lieved that you would be the person who should 
carry away from me my eldest son. I am exceedingly 
mortified to find myself under the hard necessity of tell- 
itig you that this step is contrary to the law of nations, 
and the cuiist'itution of the empire; and that, if you 
persist in it, you will disgrace your family, and bring a 
stain upon your country, which you pretend to serve. 
I'he hereditary prince, my son, was at Hamburgh by my 
order, and you have carried him to Stade. Could he 
distrust his uncle, an uncle who hath done so much ho- 
nour to his family ? Could he believe that this uncle would 
deprive him of liberty, a liberty never refused to the 
lowest officer? 1 ordei^ him to make a tour to Holland: 
could not the lowest officer have done as much ? Let ns 
suppose fur a moment, that my troops, among whom he 
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served, were to have staid with the Hanoverians, would 
it not have been still in ray power to give an officer leave 
of absence, or even leave to resign bis commission ? and 
would you binder your brother, the head of your family, 
and of such a family as ours, to exercise this right with 
regard to a sun, who is the hereditary prince, of whose 
rights and prerogatives you cannot be ignorant? It is 
impossible you could have conceived such designs, without 
the suggestion of others. Those who did suggest them 
have trampled on the rights of nature, of nations, and 
of the princes of Germany; they have induced you to 
add to all these the most cruel insult pn a brother whom 
yon love, and who always loved you with the warmest af- 
fection. Would you have your brother lay his just com- 
plaints against you before the whole empire, apd all Eu- 
rope? Are not your proceedings without example? Wl^at 
is Germany become ? What are its princes become, and 
our bouse in particular? Is it the interat of the two 
kings, the cause of your country, and my cause |;hat you 
pretend to support? — I repeat it, hither, that thys design 
could not have been framed by you. I again command' my 
sun to pursue his journey ; and I cannot conceive you will 
give the least obstniction ; if you should (whycb I pray God 
avert) I solemnly declare that I will put be constrained hy 
such measures, nor shall I ever forget what I owe to myself. 
As to roy troops, you may see what I have written on that 
head to the Hanoverian ministry. The duke of Cumberland, 
by the convention of Cluster-Seven, dismissed them, and 
sent them home; the said ministry gave me notice of this 
convention, as a treaty by which I was bound. The march 
of the tfpops was settled; and an incident happening, 
they halted : that obstacle being removed, they were to 
have continued their march. T^e court of Hanover will 
be no longer bound by the convention, while I not only 
accepted upon their word, but have also, in conformity 
with their instructions, negotiated at Versailles, and at 
Vienna. After all these steps, they would have me coo* 
tradict myself, break my word, and entirely ruin my 
estate, as wdl as piy honour. Did you ever know your 
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brother fuilty of such things ? True it is, 1 have, as you 
say, sacrificed my all ; or rather, 1 have been sacrificed. 
The only thing left me is my honour; and in the unhappy 
contrast of our situations, 1 lament both you and myself, 
that it should be from you, my dear brother, I should re- 
ceive the cruel advice to give up my honour. I cannot 
listen to it : I cannot recede from my promise. My troops, 
therefore, must return home, agreeably to what the duke 
of Cumberland and the Hanoverian ministry stipulated 
with regard to me in the strongest manner. 1 am afraid 
that the true circumstances of things are concealed from 
you. Nut to detain your express too long, I shall send 
you, by the post, copies of all 1 have written to the Hano- 
verian ministry. It will grieve your honest heart to read 
it. I am, with a heart almost broken, yet full of tender- 
liess for you, your, &c. 

** Blauckenbourg, Nov. 27, 1757.” 

Note G, p, 249. 

A DETAIL of the cruelties committed by those barbarians 
cannot be read without horror^ I'hey nut only burned a 
great number of villages, but they ravished, rifled, mur- 
dered, and mutilated the inhabitants, without distinction 
of age or sex, without any other provocation or incitement 
than brutal lust and wantunness of barbarity. They even 
S'iolated the sepulchres of the dead, which have been held 
sacred among the most savage nations. At Camin and 
Breckholtz they forced open the graves and sepulchral 
vaults, and stripped the bodies of the generals Schlabem- 
dorf and Ruitz, which had been deposited there. But the 
collected force of their vengeance was discharged against 
Custrin, the capital of the New Marche of Brandenburgh, 
situated at the condux of the Warta and the Oder, about 
fifteen English miles from Frankfort. The particulars of 
the disaster that befel this city, are particularly related in 
the following extracts from a letter written by an inba^' 
hitant and eye-witness. 

On the thirteenth uf August, shout three o'clock ip 
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the afternoon, a sudden report was spread that a body of 
Rti'^sian hussars .and cossacks appeared iti sight. of the little 
suburb. All the people were immediately in motion, and 
the whole city was filled with terror, especially as we 
Mere certainly informed that the whole Russian army was 
advancing from Meseric and Konigswalda, by the way of 
Landsberg. A reinforcement was immediately sent to opr 
piquet-guard in the suburb, amounting, by this junction, 
to three hundred men, who were soon attacked by the 
enemy, and the skirmish lasted from four till seven o’clock 
in the evening. During this dispute, we could plainly 
perceive from our ramparts and church-steeple, several 
persons of distinction mounted op English horses, recon- 
noitring our fortification through p^erspective .glasses. 
'J'hey reUred, however, when our cannon began to fire ; 
then our piquet took possession of their former post io 
the suburb: and the reinforcement we had sent from the 
city returned, after having broken down the bridge over 
the Oder. Next day count Duhna, who commanded the 
army near Franckfort, sent in a reinforcement of four bat- 
talions, ten squadrons, and a small body of hussars, under 
the command of lieutenant-general Scberien^mer. The 
hussars and a body of dragoons were added to the piquet 
of the little suburb; the four battalions pitched tbeir 
tents on the Anger, between the sid}urbs and the fortifi- 
cation ; and the rest of the dragoons remained in the field 
to cover the long suburb. General Scherlemmer, attended 
by our governor, colonel Scbuck, went with a small party 
to observe the enemy ; but were obliged to retire, and were 
pursued by the cossacks to the walls of the city. Between 
four atid five o’clock next morning the poor inhabitants 
were roused from their sleep by the noise of the cannon, 
intermingled with the dismal shrieks and hideous yellings 
of the cossacks belonging to the Russian army. Alarmed 
at this horrid noise, J ascended the church-steeple, from 
whence 1 beheld the whole plain, extending from the 
little suburb to the forest, covered with the enemy’s troops, 
and our light horse, supported by the infantry, engaged 
in different places with their irregulars. At eight I 
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descried a body of the enenty’s infentry, whose van con- 
sisted of four or five thousand men, advancing towards 
the vineyard, in the neighbourhood of which they had 
raised occasional batteries in the preceding evening; from 
these they now played on our piquet-guard and hussars, 
who were «>bliged to retire. They then fired, en ricochet, 
on the tents and baggage of the four battalions encamped 
on the Anger, who were also compelled to retreat. Having 
thus cleared the environs, they threw into the city such 
a number of bombs and red-hot bullets, that by nine in 
the rooming it was set on fire in three difierent plai^ ; 
and the streets being narrow, burned with such futy, that 
all our endeavours to extinguish it proved ineffectual. 
At this time the whole atmosphere appeared like a shower 
of fiery rain and hail ; and the miserable inhabitants 
thought of nothing but saving their lives by running into 
the open fields. The whole place was filled with terror 
and consternation, and resounded with the shrieks of 
women and chijdren, who ran about in the utmost dis- 
traction, expos^ to the shot and bomb-shells, which, 
bursting, tore in pieces every thing that stood in their 
way. 4s 1 wife, with a young child in her arms, 

and drove the rest of my children and servants half naked 
before me, those instruments of death and devastation 
fell about us like hail; but, ^ the mercy of God, we all 
escaped unhurt. Nothing could be more melancholy and 
affecting than a sight of the wretched people, flying in 
crowds^ and leaving their all behind, while they rent the 
sky with their lamentations. Many women of distinction 
( saw without shoes and stockings, and almost without 
clothes, who had beep roused fh>m thejr beds, and ran 
but naked inlo ^he streets. When my family had reache<i 
the open plain, 1 endeavoured to return, and save some 
of my effects; bu^ I could not force niy way through 
a multitude of people, thronging out at the gate, some 
tick and bed-ridden persons being carried on horseback 
and in carriages, and others conveyed bn the backs of 
their friends, through a most dreadfiil scene of horror and 
desolation. A great number of families ftnm the open 
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eountry, and the defenceless towns In Prussia and Pome- 
rania, had come hither for shelter with their most valu- 
able effects, when the Russians first entered the king^’s 
territories. These, as well as the inhabitants, are all 
ruined ; and many, who .a few days ago possessed consi- 
derable wealth, are now reduced to the utmost indigency. 
The neighbouring towns and villages were soon crowded 
with the people of Custrin ; the roads were filled with 
objects of misery ; and nothing was seen hut nakedness 
and despair ; nothing heard but the cr4es of hunger, fear, 
and distraction. For my own pact, 1 stayed all night at 
Goltz, and then proceeded for Berlin. Custrin is now a 
heap of ruins. The great magazine, the governor's house, 
the church, the palace, the store and artillery-houses, in 
a word, the old and new towns, the suburbs, and all the 
bridges, were reduced to ashes.; nay, after the ashes were 
destroyed, the piles and sterlings were burned to the 
\vater's edge. The writings of all the colleges, together 
with the archives of the countiy, were totally consumed, 
together with a prodigious magazine of corn and flour, 
valued at four millions of crowns. The cannon in the 
arsenal were all melted; and the loaded bombs and car- 
tridges, with a large quantity of gunpowder, went off at 
once with a most horrid explosion. A great number of 
the inhabitants are missing, supposed to have perished in 
the flames, or under the ruins of the houses, or to have 
been suffocated in subterraneous vaults pnd cavents, to 
which they had fled for safety.” 

Nothing could be more inhuman, or contrary to the 
practice of a generous enemy, than such vengeance 
wreaked upon the innocent inhabitants; for the Russians 
did not begin to batter the forlifleatioivs until all the rest 
of the place was destroyed. In the course of this cam- 
paign, the Russian cossacks are said to have plundered 
and burned fourteen large towns and two hundred vil- 
lages, and wantonly butchered above two thousand de- 
fenceless women and children. Such monsters of barbarity 
ought to be excluded from all the privileges of human 
nature, and hunted down as wild beasts without pitv or 
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oessatioD. What infamy ought those powers to incur, 
who employ and encourage such ruthless barbarians ? 


Ncie H, p. 253. 


As very little notice was taken, in the detail published 
by authority, of any part which this great man acted in 
the battle of Hochkirchen, and a report was industriously 
circulated in this kingdom, that he was surprised in his 
tent, naked, and half asleep, we think it the duty of a 
candid historian to vindicate his memory and reputation 
from the foul aspersion thrown by the perfidious and illi- 
beral hand of envious malice, or else contrived to screen 
some other character from the imputation of misconduct. 
The task we are enabled to perform by a gentleman of 
candour and undoubted credit, who learned the following 
particulars at Berlin from a person that was eye-witness 
of the whole transaction. Field-mareschal Keith, who 
arrived in the camp the very day that preceded the battle, 
disEipproved of the situation of the Prussian army, and re- 
monstrated to the king on that subject. In consequence 
of his advice, a certmn general was sent with a detachment 
to take possession of the heights that commanded the 
village of Hochkirchen; but by some fatality he mis- 
carried. Mareschal Keith was not in any tent, but lodged 
with prince Francis of Brunswick, in a house belonging 
to a Saxon major. When the first alarm was given in the 
night, he instantly mounted his horse, assembled a body 
of the iiearest troops, and marched directly to the place 
that was attacked. The Austrians had taken possession 
of the hill which the Prussiau ofRcer was sent to occupy, 
and this they fortified with cannon; then they m^e 
themselves masters of the village in which the free com- 
panies of Anginelli bad been posted. Mareschal Keith 
immediately conceived the design of the Austrian general, 
and knowing the importance of this place, thither directed 
all his efforts. He in person led on the troops to the attack 
of the village, from whence he drove the enemy; but 
being overpowered by numbers cuiitinually pouring down 
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frotn the hills, be was obliged to retire in bis turn. He 
rallied bis men, returned to the charge, and regained 
possession of the place; being again repulsed by fresh 
reinforcements of the enemy, he made another eflfurt, 
entered the village a third time, and finding it untenable, 
ordered it to be set on fire. Thus be kept the Austrians 
at bay, and maintained a desperate conflict against the 
flower of tbe Austrian army, from four in the morning 
till nine, when tbe Prussians were formed, and began to 
file off in their retreat. During tbe whole dispute he 
rallied the troops in person, charged at their bead, and 
exposed bis life in tbe hottest of a dreadful Are, like a 
private captain of grenadiers. He found it necessary to 
exert himself in this manner, the better to remove the 
bad effects of the confusion that prevailed, and in order 
to inspirit the troops to their utmost exertion by bis 
voice, presence, and example. Even when dangerously 
wounded; at eight in the morning, be refused to quit tbe 
field; but continued to signalize himself in the midst of 
the carnage until nine, when he received a second shot in 
his breast, and fell speechless into tbe arms of Mr.Tibay, 
an English volunteer, who had attended him during the 
whole campaign. This gentleman, who was likewise 
wounded, applied to a Prussian officer for a file of men 
to remove tbe mareschal, being uncertain whether he was 
entirely deprived of life. His request was granted ; but 
the soldiers, in advancing to the spot, were countermanded 
by another officer. He afterwards spoke on the same 
subject to one of the Prussian generals, a German prinee, 
as he chanced to pass on horseback : when Mr. Tibay told 
him the field- mareschal was lying wounded on tbe field, 
he asked if bis wounds were mortal ; and tbe other an- 
swering he was afraid they were, tbe prince shrugged up 
bis shoulders, and rode off without further question. The 
body of this great officer, being thus shamefully abandoned, 
was soon stripped by tbe Austrian stragglers, and lay 
exposed and undistinguished on tbe field of battle. In 
this situation it was percmved by count Lasci, son of the 
general of that name, with whom mareschal Keith had 
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served in Russia. This young couftt had been the 
schal’s pupil, and revered him as his military father, 
though employed in the Austrian service. He recognised 
the body by the large scar of a dangei*ous wound, which 
general Keith had received in his thigh at the siege of 
Oczakow, and could not help bursting into tears to see 
bis honoured master thus extended at his feet, a naked, 
lifeless, and deserted corse. He forthwith caused his 
body to be covered and interred. It was afterwards taken 
up, and decently buried by the curate of Hochkircheii ; 
and finally, removed to ^riin by order of the king of 
Prussia, who bestowed upon it those funeral honours that 
were due to the dignified rank and transcendent merit of 
the deceased \ merit so universally acknowledged, that 
even the Saxons lamented him as their best friend and 
patron, who protected them from violence and outrage, 
even while he acted a principal part in subjecting them 
to the dominion of his sovereign. 

Note 1, p. 797. 

AmonO' other transacrions that distinguisli the history 
of Great Britain, scarce a year glides away without pro- 
ducing some incident that strongly marks the singular 
character of the English nation. A very extraordinary 
instance of this nature, relating to the late duke of Marl- 
borough, we shall record among the events of this year, 
although it derived its origin from the latter end of tbe 
last, and cannot be properly enumerated among those 
occurrences that appertain to general history. Towards 
the end of November, in tbe preceding year, the above- 
mentioned nobleman received, by the post, a letter di- 
rected “ To bis Grace the Duke of Marlborough, with 
eare and speed,” and containing this address: 

“ My Lord, 

** As ceremony is an idle thing npos most occasions, 
n^bre especially to persons in my state of mind, I shall 
proceed immediately to acquaint you with the motive and 
end of addressing t^ epistle to you, which is equally int<- 
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resting to us both. You are to know then, that my preseii 
situation in life is such, that I should prefer annihilation to 
a continuance in it. Desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies ; and you are the man I have pitched upon, 
either to make me or unmake yourself. As 1 never had 
the honour to live among the great, the tenour of my 
proposals will not be very courtly; but let that be an 
argument to enforce a belief of what I am now going to 
write. It has employed my invention for some time to 
find out a method of destroying another without exposing 
iny own life: that I have accomplished, and defy the law. 
Now, fur the application of it. I am desperate, and must 
be provided for. You have it in your power; it is my 
business to make it your inclination to serve me, which 
you must determine to comply with, by procuring me 
a genteel support for my life, or your own will be at a 
period, before this session of parliament is over. I have 
more motives than one for singling you out upon this 
occasion ; and 1 give you this fair warning, because the 
means 1 shall make use of are too fatal to be eluded by 
the power of physic. If you think this of any consequence, 
you will not fail to meet the author on Sunday next, at 
ten in the morning, or on Monday (if the weather should 
be rainy on Sunday), near the first tree beyond the stile 
in Hyde-park, in Ike foot-walk to Kensington. Secrecy 
and compliance may preserve you from a double danger 
of this sort, as there is a certain part of the world where 
your death has more than been wished for upon other 
motives. I know the world too well to trust this secret 
in any breast but my own. A few days determine me 
your friend or enemy. »< FELTON 

You will apprehend that I mean you should be alone ; 
and depend upon it, that a discovery of any artifice in this 
affair will be fatal to you. My safety is ensured by my 
-ilence, for confession only can condemn me.” 

The duke, in compliance with this strange remonstrance, 
appeared at toe time and place appointed, on horseback 
and alone, with pistois before him, and the star of bit 
Vot. V. Mm 
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The duke, determining, if possible, to unveil this mys- 
tery, repaired to the Abbey at the time prescribed ; and, 
after having walked up and down for five or six minutes, 
saw the very same person to whom he had spoken in Hyde- 
park enter the Abbey, with another man of a creditab'4 
appearance. This last, after they bad viewed some of 
the monuments, went into the choir, and the other tum- 
jng back advanced towards the duke, who accost ng him, 
asked him if he had any thing to say to him or any 
commands for him } He replied, “ No, my lord. I have 
not .” — “ Sure you have,” said the duke ; but he persisted 
in his denial. Then the duke leaving him, took several 
turns in the aisle, while the stranger walked on the other 
side. But nothing further passed between them; and 
although the duke had provided several persons in dis- 
guise to apprehend the delinquent, be forbore giving the 
signal, that notwithstanding appearances, be might ruti 
no risk of injuring an innocent person. Not long otter 
this second disappointment he received a third letter, to 
the following effect: 

“ My Lord, 

“ I am fully convinced you had a companion on Sunday 
I interpret it as owing to the weakness of human nature ; 
but such proceeding is far from being ingenuous, and may 
produce bad effects, whilst it is impossible to answer the 
end proposed. You will see me again soon, as it were by 
accident, and may easily find where I go to ; in conse 
quence of which, by being sent to, 1 shall wait on your 
grace, but expect to be quite alone, and to converse in 
whispers; you will likewise give your honour, upon 
meeting, that no part of the conversation shall transpire. 
These and the former terms complied with ensure your 
safety; my revenge, in case of non-compliance (or any 
scheme to expose me) will be slower, but not less sure ; 
and strong suspicion the utmost that can possibly ensue 
upon it, while the chances would be ten-fold against yon 
You will possibly be in doubt after the meeting, but it is 
quite necessary the outside should be a mask to the in 
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The family of the Bloods is not extiuct» though they are 
not in my scheme.” 

The expression, “ You will see me again soon, as it were 
by accident,” plainly pointed at the person to whom he 
had spoke in the Park and in the Abbey ; nevertheless, 
he saw him not again, nor did he hear any thing further 
of the affair for two months, at the expiration of which 
the post brought him the folliwin? letter: 

" May it please your Grace, 

I have reason to believe, that the son of one Barnard, 
a surveyor, in Abingdon- buildings, Westminster, is ac- 
quainted with some secrets that nearly concern your 
safety: his father is now out of town, which will give you 
an opportunity of questioning him more privately; it 
would be useless to your grace, as well as dangerous to 
me, to appear more publicly in this affair. 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“ ANONYMOUS. 

“ He frequently goes to Storey’s-gate coffee-house.” 

In about a week after this intimation was received, the 
duke sent a person to the coffee-house, to enquire for 
Mr. Barnard, and tell him he would be glad to speak to 
him. The message was delivered, and Barnard declared 
he would wait upon his grace next Thursday, at half an 
hour after ten in the morning. He was punctual to his 
appointment, and no sooner appeared than the duke re- 
cognised him to be the person to whom he had spoke in 
the Park and the Abbey. Having conducted him into an 
apartment, and shut the door, he asked, as before, if he 
bad any thing to communicate ; and was answered, as for- 
merly, in the negative. Then the duke repeated every 
circumstance of this strange transaction ; to which Bar- 
nard listened with attention and surprise, yet without 
exhibiting any marks of conscious guilt or confusion. 
The duke observing that it was matter of astonishment 
to see letters of such import written with the correctness 
of a scholar, the other replied, that a man might he very 
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poor and very learned al the same time. When be savr 
the fourth letter, in which bis name was mentioned, with 
the circumstance of bis father’s absence, be said, “ It is 
very odd, my father was then out of town.” An expres- 
sion the mure remarkable, as the letter was tfithout date, 
and he could not, as an innocent man, be supposed to 
know at what time it was written. The duke having 
made him acquainted with the particulars, told him, that 
if he was innocent he ought to use bis endeavours to detect 
the writer of the letters, especially of the last, in which 
he was expressly named. To this admonition he returned 
no other answer but a smile, and then withdrew. — He 
was afterwards taken into custody, and tried at the Old- 
Bailey, fur sending a threatening letter, contrary to the 
statute ; but no evidence could be found to prove the 
letters were of his hand-writing: nor did any presumption 
appear against him, except his being in Hyde-park, and 
in Westmiiister-abbey, at the time and place appointed 
in the first two letters. On the other hand, Mr. Barnard 
proved, that on the Sunday, when he saw the duke in 
Hyde-park, be was on his way to Kensington, on par- 
ticular business, by his father’s order, signified to him 
that very morning: that be accordingly went thither, 
and dined with his uncle, in company with several other 
persons, to whom he related what had passed between 
the duke of Marlborough and him in the Park : that his 
being afterwards in Westminster-abbey was the effect ot 
mere accident; that Mr. James Greenwood, his kinsman, 
who had lain that preceding night at his father’s house, 
desired him to dress himself, that they might walk to- 
gether in the Park; and he did not comply with his re- 
quest till after much solicitation: that he proposed to 
enter the Park without passing through the Abbey, but 
was prevailed upon by Mr. Greenwood, who expressed 
a desire of seeing the newly-erected monument of general 
Hargrave ; that as he had formerly communicated to his 
friend the strange circumstance of the duke’s speaking to 
him in Hyde-park, Mr. Greenwood no sooner saw that 
nobleman in the Abbey, than he gave notice to Mr. Bar 
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nard, who was very short-sighted; and that from his 
passing them several times, concluding he wanted to 
speak with Mr. Barnard alone, he quitted him, and retired 
into the choir, that they might commune together with- 
out interruption. It likewise appeared, from undoubted 
evidence, that Barnard had often mentioned openly to his 
friends and acquaintance, the circumstance of what passed 
between him and the duke in the Park and in the Abbey; 
that bis father was a man of unblemished reputation, and 
in affluent circumstances ; that he himself was never re- 
duced to any want, or such exigence as might impel him 
to any desperate methods of obtaining money ; that his 
fidelity had been often tried, and his life always irre- 
proachable. For these reasons he was acquitted of the 
crime laid to his charge, and the mysteiy remains to this 
day undiscovered. 

After all, the author of the letters does not seem to 
have had any real design to extort money, because the 
scheme was very ill calculated for that purpose ; and in- 
deed could not possibly take effect without the most im- 
minent risk of detection. Perhaps his aim was nothing 
more than to gratify a petulance and peculiarity of hu- 
mour, by alarming the duke, exciting the curiosity of the 
public, puzzling the multitude, and giving rise to a thou- 
sand ridiculous conjectures. If any thing more was in- 
tended, and the duke earnestly desired to know the extent 
of the scheme, he might, when he closeted the person 
suspected, have encouraged him to a declaration, by pro- 
mising inviolable secrecy on his word and honour, in 
which any man would have confided as a sacred obliga- 
tion. On the whole, it is surprising that the death of the 
duke, which happened in the course of this year, was 
never attributed to the secret practices of this incen- 
diary correspondent, who had given him to understand, 
that his vengeance, though slow, would not be the less 
certain. 
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Note K, />. 318. 

The next bill that fell under the cognizance of the 
house, related to a law transaction, and was suggested 
by a petition presented in the name of the sheriffs, and 
grantees of post-fines under the crown of England. They 
enumerated and explained the difficulties under which 
they laboured, in raising and collecting these fines within 
the respective counties ; particularly when the estate con- 
veyed by fine was no more than a right of reversion, in 
which case they could not possibly levy the post-fine, unless 
the purchaser should obtain possession within the term of 
the sheriffalty, or pay it of his own free will, as they could 
not distrain while the lands were in possession of the 
donee. They, therefore, proposed a method for raising 
these post-fines by a proper officer, to be appointed for 
that purpose; and prayed that leave might be given. to 
bring in a bill accordingly. This petition was seconded 
by a message from the king, importing, that his majesty, 
as far as his interest was concerned, gave his consent that 
the house might act in this affair as they should think 
proper. 

The commons, in a committee of the whole house, 
having taken into consideration the merits of the peti- 
tion, formed several resolutions ; upon which a bill was 
founded fur the more regular and easy collecting, account- 
ing for, and paying of post-fines, which should be due to 
the crown, or to the grantees thereof under the crown, 
and for the ease of sheriffs in respect to the same. Before 
it passed into a law, however, it was opposed by a petition 
in favour of one William Daw, a lunatic, clerk of the 
king's silver-office, alleging, that should the hill pass, it 
would deprive the said Daw and his successors of an an- 
cient fee belonging to his office, on searches made for 
post-fines by the under sheriffs of the several counties; 
therefore, praying that such provision might be made for 
the said lunatic as to the house should seem just and 
reasonable. This, and divers other petitions respecting 
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tbe bill being discussed in tbe committee, it underwent 
several amendments, and was enacted into a law; the 
particulars of which cannot be properly understood with- 
out a previous explanation of this method of conveying 
estates ; a subject obscure in itself, founded upon a seem- 
ing subterfuge of law, scarce reconcileable with the dic- 
tates of common sense, and consequently improper for the 
pen of an historian. 


Note L, p. 838. 

As the curiosity of the reader may be interested in these 
resolutions, we shall here insert them for his satisfaction. 
The committee resolved, that the ell ought to contain one 
yard and one quarter, according to the yard mentioned 
in the third resolution of the former committee upon the 
subject of weights and measures ; that tbe pole, or perch, 
should contain in length five such yards and a half; the 
furlong two hundred and twenty ; and the mile one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty ; that tbe superficial perch 
should contain thirty square yards and a quarter; the 
rood one thousand two hundred and ten; and the acre 
four thousand eight hundred and forty ; that according 
to the fourth, fifth, and sixth resolutions of tbe former 
committee, upon the subject of weights and measures, 
agreed to by the bouse on tbe second day of June in the 
preceding year, the quart ought to contain seventy cubical 
inches and one half; the pint thirty-five and one quarter; 
the peck five hundred and sixty-four; and the bushel tws* 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six. That the several 
parts of the pound, mentioned in tbe eighth resolution of 
the former committee, examined and aciyusted in presence 
of this committee, viz. the half pound or six ounces, 
quarter of a pound or three ounces, two ounces, one ounce, 
two half ounces, tbe five-penny weight, three-penny 
weight, two-penny weight, and one-penny weight, th 
twelve grains, six grains, three grains, two grains, and 
two of one grain each, ought to be the models of the 
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leveral parts of the said pound, and to he used for sizing 
or adjusting weiglits for the future. That all weights 
exceeding a pound should be of brass, copper, bell-metal, 
or cast-iron; and all those of cast-iron should he made in 
the form, and with a handle of hammered iron, such as 
the pattern herewith produced, having the mark of the 
weight cast in the iron ; and all weights of a pound, or 
under, should lie of gold, silver, brass, copper, or bell- 
metal. That all weights of cast-iron should have the 
initial letters of the name of the maker upon the upper 
bar of the handle; and all other weights should have the 
same, together with the mark of the weight, according 
to this standard, upon some convenient part thereof. That 
the yard, mentioned in the second resolution of the for- 
mer committee, upon the subject of weights and measures, 
agreed to by the house in the last session, being the stand- 
ard of length, and the pound mentioned in the eighth 
resolution, being the standard of weight, ought to be de- 
posited in the court of the receipt of the exchequer, and 
th* chief baron, and the seal of office of the chamberlain 
of the exchequer, and nut to be opened but by the order 
and in the presence of the chancellor of the exchequer 
and chief baron for the time being. That the most effec- 
tual means to ascertain uniformity in measures of length 
and weight, to be used throughout the realm, would be 
to appoint certain persons, at one particular office, with 
clerks and workmen under them, for the purpose only of 
fixing and adjusting, for the use of the subjects, all mea- 
sures of length, and all weights, being parts, multiples, 
or certain proportions of the standards to be used for the 
future. That a model or pattern of the said standard yard, 
mentioned in the second resolution of the former commit- 
tee, and now in the custody of the clerk of the bouse, and 
a model or pattern of the standard pound, mentioned in the 
eighth resolution of that committee, together with models 
or patterns of the parts of the said pound now presented 
to the house, and also of the multiples of the said pound, 
mentioned in this report (when the same are adjusted^. 
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Jiiould be kept in the said office, in custody of the said 
persons to be appointed for sizing weights and measures, 
under the seal of the chief baron of the exchequer for 
the time being; to be opened only by order of the said 
chief baron, in his presence, or the presence of one of the 
barons of the exchequer, on the application of the said 
persons, for the purpose of correcting and adjusting, as 
occasion should require, the patterns or models us^ at 
the said office, for sizing measures of length and weight 
delivered out to the subjects. That models or patterns of 
the said standard yard and standard pound aforesaid, and 
also models or patterns of the parts and multiples aforesaid 
of the said pound, should be lodged in the said office for the 
sizingof such measures of length or weight, as, being parts, 
multiples, or proportions of the said standards, should 
hereafter be required by any of bis majesty’s subjects. 
That all measures of length and weight, sized at the said 
office, should be marked in some convenient part thereof 
with such marks as should be thought expedient, to show 
the identity of the measures and weights sized at the said 
office, and to discover any frauds that may be committed 
therein. That the said office should be kept within a 
convenient distance of the court of exchequer at West- 
minster; and all the measures of length and weight, 
within a certain distance of London, should be corrected 
and re-assized, as occasion should require, at the said 
office. That, in order to enforce the uniformity in weights 
and measures to be used for the future, all persons ap- 
pointed by the crown to act as justices of the peace in 
any county, city, or town corporate, being respectively 
counties within themselves, throughout the realm, should 
be empowered to hear and determine, and put the law 
in execution, in respect to weights and measures only, 
without any of them being obliged so sue out a dedimus^ 
or to act in any other matter ; and the said commissioners 
should be empowered to sue, imprison, inflict, or mitigate 
such penalties as should be thought proper ; and have such 
other authorities as should be necessary for compelling 
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the use of weights and measures, agreeably to the afore 
said standards. The models or patterns of the said 
standard yard and pound, and of the parts and multiples 
thereof, before mentioned, should be distriouted in each 
county, in such a manner as to be readily used for evi- 
dence in all cases where measures and weights should be 
questioned before the said commissioners, and for adjust- 
ing the same in a proper manner. 
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